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FEBRUARY—MARCH, 1919 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


A NOBLE ANATOLIAN FAMILY OF THE FOURTH CENTURY. 


THE two following inscriptions were 
intended to form part of an article in 
the forthcoming number of J.H.S., 
which however became too long. Taken 
In conjunction, they offer a glimpse into 
the life of one of those great Anatolian 
provincial families on whose importance 
in the development of Byzantine Asia 
Minor I have for many years been col- 
lecting information from scattered and 
inadequate sources. In an article in 
the Quarterly Review, 1895 (republished 
and much enlarged in Pauline and Other 
Studies tn Religious History, p. 376 ff.), 
and again in Luke the Physician and 
Other Studies tn the History of Religion, 

. 187 ff., some facts are collected bear- 
ing on the family system, the household 
life, the great mansions (tTetpatrupya') 
in which they lived, and the architec- 
tural character of those buildings. The 
typical figures exemplifying the in- 
fluence of those great landed families 
on Christian organisation are Basil and 
Gregory Nazianzen, who show the 
effect which the possession of money 
with the possibility of education at one 
of the great universities produced in a 
remote part of Cappadocia. Gregory 
Nyssen, the brother of Basil, exemplifies 
the way in which a less able member of 
such a family looked down on certain 
members of the Christian Church, 
sprung from humbler origin and strug- 
gling for a livelihood. I have not been 
struck with any sign that the same 
contempt for the vulgar was shown or 
felt by the greater personalities of 
Basil and Nazianzen; but I speak from 
very insufficient knowledge. Gregory 


Nyssen, however, incidentally illustrates 


1 See also C.B.Phr. Il. p. 419 f., and 
Rostovisev Sud. 3. Gesch. d. Kolonates, p. 253- 
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the attention that was given to Christian 
education during that century (see 
Pauline and Other Studies etc., p. 373 f.). 

A proof that the facts seen in the 
families of Basil and the Gregories were 
not confined to one part of the country 
is furnished in the two following in- 
scriptions, which show the standard of 
education in an Antiochian family of 
ay i social standing, and confirm the 
inferences drawn many years ago from 
a study of the letters of the three Cap- 
padocian Fathers. These inscriptions 
also add further informatron, wholly 
unexpected, with regard to the origin 
of some such families. It has become 
more and more clear, as the study of 
social and family life in early and 
Byzantine Anatolia progresses, that the 
great priestly families of the pagan 

eriod frequently survived through 
the centuries in possession of influ- 
ence and considerable wealth, and 
on the whole deserving this positioa, 
so far as the evidence goes, by their 
character. In the fourth century, to 
judge from the evidence here presented, 
some at least of those families became 
Christian, and yet preserved their old 
quality and their social eminence. 
When we consider further the signs of 
the deterioration of education during 
the fifth century (as ¢.g. when a bishop 
at the Council of Constantinople in 449 
was obliged to employ a friend to sign 
for him because he was ignorant of 
letters, and yet was considered qualified 
to make laws for the universal Church?), 
we must ask wnat was the reason why 
such deterioration oa the Central 
Plateau became widespread. Another 


os 


2 GAM. ps 92. 
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trace of this deterioration appears in 
the biography of St. Hypatius (A4.A.S.S. 
June, IV., p. 249). 

That subject is not one to enter upon 
in publishing two inscriptions. I men- 
tior that, while many factors con- 
tributed to it, one important cause lay 
in the te-rible massacre by Diocletian, 
which was perhaps worst in the central 
parts of Asia Minor (especially in 
Phrygia, where one Christian city was 
burned with its entire population, a 
fact vouched for on the highest con- 
temporary evidence, but discredited by 
the determinedly ignorant scepticism of 
some modern authorities). Massacre is 
a dangerous weapon. Not merely does 
it always produce a deteriorating effect 
of profound significance on the authors 
and agents of the massacre, but also 
sometimes, when it is carried suffi- 
ciently far, it eliminates the best ele- 
ments in the body which suffers 
massacre, and does away with that 
tendency to generous liberality and en- 
lightened toleration which are required 
as a sweetening influence in social life : 
the survivors of the massacre are made 
hard and intolerant, even when enough 
of them survive to preserve corporate 
life and unity (C.B.PAr. II. pp. 505 ff.). 

The inscriptions belong to about 
340-380.! 

I, 


This is the epitaph on C. Calpur- 
nius Collega Macedo, who died at the 
age of thirty, and was buried by his 
father. He was a member of the curia 
of Pisidian Antioch and the representa- 
tive of an eminent and wealthy family, 
possessing the Roman citizenship since 
about A.D. 72, and clinging to the ctvitas 
as a mark of old family dignity even 
when the devotion to the Roman system 
of personal nomenclature was weakened 
and disappearing around. This inscrip- 
tion was found at Pisidian Antioch, in 
the courtyard of a house in Yalowadj. 
It was copied by Calder and me in 
I1g12, and again by me in 1914. The 
right-hand side is broken, and about 


V-_ 


1 I am indebted to Professor A. W. Mair 
for many suggestions, most of which I have 
adopted : also, as usual, my debt to Professor 
W. M. Calder is great. 


nine or ten letters are lost at the end of 
each line. The surface is worn and 
even broken in parts; and the lettering 
is very faint in some places, but on the 
whole the text is certain, except in g 
and at the ends of lines. It is there- 
fore unnecessary to print an epigraphic 
text, as type never satisfactorily repre- 
sents any difficult point. The inscrip- 
tion is correct and free from ligatures, 
in the ordinary rounded form of letters. 


I. Kadtr. Kod\nyay Maxedédva Bovrteuriy dydpa 
af:dX\o[ yor Fpwa ? 

8s éyévero é€v wdoy dpery Gs gyow oO apxaltos ? 
roinrhs ? 

piropa év rots béxa *AOnvalwy xpwros KA jpor 
Exovra ? 

girécogov ra TlAdrwvos xal Swxpdrovs rc alipev- 
pevov ? 

dpxiarpdy évy dAdbyos Kal Epyos ra ‘Iewoxparovs 
Tol Auiocavra ? 

vyevduevow dv dvOpwras Ern rpadxovra kai nulépas... 

Geov xpovola Kal iepay dvyéAwy cuvodig pel Taxy- 
cavra 

els [o]ipavoy ¢& dvOpixrwy, Oarroy Hh der rors 
y[eewanévous ? 

xaradkirévra, Tov [xHAkvoly xktrava évravdot rep- 
dvodpevor, , 

KaTagxevdcas 7d Npwoy TW yAuKUTdTW Kal wo! Giv0- 
TaTYy 

cal [(Ocopireordry réxvy] TI. Kadwrovpmos M[axedwr.. 


> 


f°) 


1. BovXeutns was used at Antioch in 
the fourth century as corresponding to 
curialis, and did not imply that the old 
Hellenistic SBovA7n had been substituted 
for the Curia of the Colonia. The use 
of hero and heroon in 1 and 10 Is quite 
consistent with Christian origin: heroon 
is frequently mentioned in the early 
Christian inscriptions of the third and 
fourth centuries (see Waddington on 
Lebas III. No. 2145: C. B. Phr. II. 
pp- 387, 518). The superlative degree 
in the final adjective afsokoywrator 
might be substituted for 7jjpwa, but it 
can hardly be justified, as a curtalts 
had not the superlative title. 


2. In 1914 I copied APXAP or 
APXAIP (last letter doubtful); but 
apxalios (suggested by Mr. Lobel) 
seems a probable correction. I sub- 
mitted the line to Sir J. E. Sandys, 
who replied by return of post that, if 
we assume the restoration as printed, 
‘the poet’ is necessarily Homer, that 
the original probably contained not 
mas but mavtoios, and that therefore 
the line was Iliad XV. 641, Tod yéver’ 
éx WaTpos WoAV xElpovos vias, apelvav 
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wavtotas aperds. Ve had apyar[yenros] 
in mind at first, seeking some Christian 
reference, but in 1914 I convinced 
myself that N was not on the stone: 
épxavyledos] however would be a pos- 
sible correction of the copy, but I 
cannot find that any known Christian 
book connects an archangel with this 
or a similar saying. 


3. The stone has K-A: K- is fre- 
quently used in local epitaphs for xe, 
either as a separate word «(ai), or asa 
syllable, but this epitaph seems to avoid 
such devices as uneducated: therefore 
I take the mark after K as accidental. 
I had thought of the meaning ‘who 
acquired fame as an orator on the same 
rank with the ten leading orators of the 
Athenians,’ restoring at the end a par- 
ticiple like «dfedpuevov], but «X[jpov 
éxovra] or xAfnpovopov] (A.W.M .) seems 
preferable. It seems feasible to take 
the preposition dyin this sense. Calder 
Suggests xe[Avteoyéwy], but I dislike xé. 


4. €rt altpovyevov], ‘still choosing 
as a follower the teaching of the old 
philosophers,’ is perhaps possible: it is 
defended by aipeois, a philosophic sect 
or school, and preserves the normal 
length of the line: &é dxodovoivta 
with accusative instead of the usual 
dative is defended by a quotation in 
L.S. from Menander, and the accusa- 
tive is an easy variant from dative in 
the article neuter plural. We saw no 
reason to doubt the reading ETI; but 
TI and II are hardly distinguishable on 
a broken surface: érrayyeXopevop, pro- 
fessed,’ would give good sense, but is 
tather long: éraxoXoubobvra (A.W.M.) 
would also suit well, but is no shorter. 


5. I supposed that the concluding 
participle was ro[Ayavra, ‘ venturing to 
do (or imitate) a thing’ (usually with 
infinitive or participle), but this is rather 
short, and not wholly satisfactory. 
Calder suggested re[Xotvra], but this 
also is short, and in 1914 I felt con- 
fident that O (broken), not E, was on 
the stone (which is well preserved here 
at the edge of the break). ro[Apoavra 
would be of the right length. (c)ro[e- 
xicavta] (A.W.M.) (assuming haplo- 


graphy) appears most probable.' It is 
common in the N.T. and papyri (where 
it takes the dative); the use of the 
accusative is no real objection, as similar 
variation occurs with other verbs, ¢.g1 
axorovbety, mapaxorovbeiv. 


6-8. ‘ Living among men thirty years 
and [twelve] days, through the provi- 
dence of God and in the convoy of the 
holy angels changing his home to 
heaven from among men, leaving his 
parents more quickly than was right, 
putting off the mantle of clay (to con- 
sign it) to this place.’ The precise 
statement of the age of the deceased is 
a common and widespread Christian 
custom, which hardly occurs in pagan 
epitaphs. In the present case the 
months are omitted, showing that the 
deceased had exceeded thirty years by 
less than a month. Similarly in the well- 
known Christian inscription found in 
the catacombs dated by the Consuls of 
A.D. 237 (one of them incorrectly named) 
the dead child was eight years and a 
few days old: he had been sick for a 
hundred and twelve days, and the long 
anxiety of the parents nursing him from 
hour to hour is expressed in counting 
the time by days alone. The passage 
is definitely Christian, after a well- 
established type. The phraseology in 
g is evidently Christian, and the allu- 
sion to the ‘ Providence of God’ occurs 
in Lycaonia during the fifth century. 
Hence 7 and g are restored with 
Christian touches. The cumulation of 
endearing adjectives at the end is 
common in Christian epitaphs ; it is of 
course not confined to them, but I 
remember nothing so extreme on any 
pagan stone as is here the case. 


7. The allusion to the angels accom- 
panying the departed spirit to heaven 
perhaps alludes to the subject of a 
sculpture accompanying the epitaph, 
and if so has a bearing on the develop- 
ment of Christian art. e[rouxyjoayta] 
(A.W.M.) is right. I had a less typically 
Christian compound. 


1 The genitive -rov is barred out by Swxpdrous 
above : that form, common.in late inscriptions, 
is beiow the Greek standard of this epitaph. 
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8. The lines ended with a word mean- 
ing parents; but yovéas is too short. 
Either it was followed by some short 
word, or perhaps the more poetic term 
Tous y[esvapévous] was employed. It is 
difficult to determine exactly in this 
inscription the exact number of letters 
lost at the end, because often a new 
subject begins in the new line, and 
there may have been a certain space 
left free at the end of the preceding 
line; but in this case, 8-9, there is no 
break in the sense, and there is no 
reason to think that an unwritten space 
would be left at the end of 8. 


g. Part of the surface is much worn. 
The adjective before y«tava is the diffi- 
cult point. It seems to begin with an 
upright stroke, ¢g. I or TI or T: A 
(or A) is the letter before IN. These 
conditions exclude XAdwov or ynevov. 
Both in 1912 and in 1914 the reading 
andtvoy seemed most probable, but 
there seemed bare room for such a long 
word, and this happened to be in our 
minds (assuming a Christian idea ‘ put- 
ting off the garment of clay’). On 
further consideration I abandoned the 
thought of a Christian idea here, and 
saw another tag from ‘the poet’: the 
writer, who was educated in epic poetry 
and remembered Homer’s expression 
Adwov €oco yiT@va about a person who 
being stoned: to death put on a garment 
of stone, applied this idea to his son, 
who was buried in a clay (or stone) 
sarcophagus inside the family mauso- 
leum, and thus clothed himself in a 
garment of either clay or earth 7epr- 
[Svodpevov]; but Professor Mair recon- 
verts me to the former opinion, point- 
ing out that zrepeduw is commonly used 
in the sense of ‘ taking off a garment,’ 
and that this usage, while quite frequent 
in later Greek, is also employed in 
good Classical Greek, ¢g. Antiphon 
Tetr. I. 2, 5, and Hyperides Fr. 263 
(Blass) quoted from Pollux VIII. 44, 
and even in Iliad XI. 100 (disputed by 
Dr. Leaf and Mr. Keane, who quote 
German authority; but probably incor- 
rectly). At any rate, it is admitted 


1 srepidvew is rare in the sense of putting on. 
Professor Mair thinks that it was used of 
removing the inner garment, drodvw of putting 
off the outer cloak. 


that the word in Iliad. J.c. was commonly 
understood in the sense of ‘ taking off’; 
and this sense was therefore familiar to 
the composer of this Phrygian epitaph 
both from Homer and from common 
usage in later Greek. I therefore recur 
to the Christian idea that Collega put 
off from himself the mantle of clay, 
depositing it in the grave here (évrav@ot) 
while he himself changed his home from 
earth to heaven. At the same time 
Homer’s repiduce yit@vas might be in 
the writer’s mind, turned to Christian 
use, probably combined with a vague 
thought of 2 Cor. V. 3 f. 


10-11. The construction is involved. 
The idea is that C. Calpurnius Macedo, 
in constructing the tomb for his sweetest 
and dearest son beloved of god, (did 
honour to him); and on this unex- 
pressed verb (€xoopunoev or étipnoev) 
depends the whole series of accusatives 
in I-g. The expression at the end, 
retaining a trace of the old pagan idea 
of the tomb, belongs to the period 
already indicated, c. 350 A.D. 

This inscription presents several 
features of unusual interest. It is 
Christian, and its Christianity belongs 
to the time of freedom, not to the older 
period of concealment and veiling of 
religious feeling. It is written in better 
Greek than was usual in Anatolian, 
especially Christian, epigraphy, better 
even than the epitaph of Bishop Eu- 
genios of Laodiceia, which is almost 
contemporary, and to which it shows 
various points of analogy. 

The writer, father of the deceased, 
belonged to the old native aristocracy 
of Antioch, and possessed education 
and wealth. His education imparts 
literary quality to the epitaph (which is 
filled with sympathy for old literature, 
and yet is thoroughly Christian), and 
induced him to give his son the best 
education possible. The fond parent 
sees in his son a many-sided distinction 
of excellence, which placed him as an 
orator on the level of the ten leading 
famous orators of the Athenians, and 
as a philosopher made him a professed 
exponent of the teaching of Plato and 
Socrates ; while as a leading physician 
he ventured to\repeat the achievements 
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of Hippocrates,’ both in prescriptions 
as a physician and in operations as a 
surgeon. The form of this laudation 
gives a favourable impression of Chris- 
tian society in Antioch during the 
fourth century, when leading Anatolian 
Christians, such as Basil and Gregory, 
were studying at the University of 
Athens. 


IT. 


This very difficult text, in the outer 
wall of the mosque at Oerkenez, four 
hours south-east from Antioch, is pub- 
lished by Sterrett E.J. 182 from the 
copy of the late J. H. Haynes without 
transcription: it was recopied by Mrs. 
Hasluck with Calder and myself in 
1911. There remain difficulties at one 
or two points, especially in g. The 
first letter of every line on the stone 
except 7 is injured or lost. Each hexa- 
meter gets two lines (like the epitaph 
of Avircius Marcellus) : 

KodAfyar, udeapds re Maxnddvos 42" lepoio 
34 Bracrdv KodAryou, dperijs Oddos d0ardro:(o, 
Tow véov duBSpbcrov pvt[ulyns curépuve wadauols 
7-8 phrnp 8’ evddsew Svcap[o7loréxed re Mdyva 
4) yer(E]ra re xdoer re wédos wapaxdrbero HOU 
11-12 7}6y coddr inrpdy elxoordr Ayorra Eros. 
There are several ligatures, 5 NMNH, 
7 MH, 9 HTEK (difficult and uncer- 
tain). In 7 evwdw is quoted from 
Anth. 

This epitaph was erected by the 
widow of Calpurnius Collega, whom the 
first epitaph commemorates, in honour 
of their son, who took the cognomen 
Collega as his sole name Kollegas. In 
the interval, evidently about twenty 
years or a little less between the two 
inscriptions, the Roman system of per- 
sonal nomenclature had been abandoned 
(if we may trust the usage of a metrical 
epitaph), and the Byzantine system, 
which approximated more to Greek 
usage, had be¢ome common, and was 
adopted even in an old family where the 
Roman usage had been maintained to 
the middle of the fourth century. Both 
the son and the father are here called 
Kollegas,? whereas the father and the 
grandfather were spoken of twenty years 
previously by full Roman designation. 


1 sodpyoayra : (c)roxncayra would .aean 
acting according to.’ 
3 A second name in one case at least. 


This epitaph is more ambitious in style 
than the other and not so successful 
from any point of view. It wants 
the simplicity that characterises the 
former epitaph, in which the strong 
family affection displayed fully atoned 
for the evident partiality and tendency 
to exaggerate the excellence of a lost 
son. The second epitaph is metrical, 
though the scansion is awkward and 
not always correct. The construction 
is highly involved, but is grammatically 
quite defensible provided that the word 
dé is omitted in 1.7. The lady, Magna, 
is probably the real composer of the 
epitaph, which is not got from the local 
schoolmaster, but shows personal feel- 
ing and family affection. She was evi- 
dently a person of good education, 
though not completely mistress of the 
Greek language. 

The meaning seems to be ‘ Kollegas, 
son of blissful and holy Collega Macedo, 
scion of undying excellence, his mother 
giving him birth added the young 
immortal to the ancient of history, 
bearing one who was best though born 
only to die, Magna, mother of a noble 
son, who laid beside his father and 
brother a loved sweet member of the 
family, the skilful physician, who was 
in his twentieth year.’ Evidently the 
father Collega Macedo was already 
dead (yda«ap), and the mother Magna 
alone erects the tomb of her son: there 
is a reference to the epitaph of the 
father in the statement that the son 
was a scion of immortal excellence, for 
the father is there said to be ‘born in 
all excellence.’ The thought of her 
husband is evidently in the widow's 
mind when she speaks about their son 
as ‘the new immortal. He has been 
conjoined by right of birth with the 
members of an historic holy and old 
family, and the mother is privileged in 
having given birth to such a son though 
born only to die. The reference to his 
training as a physician is noteworthy, 
and is explained by the family history 
as stated. 

The lady Magna who composed the 
epigram uses H in the second syllable 
of Makedon, apparently with the inten- 
tion of making it long, showing that 
difference’ was still felt between the 
length of ¢fa-and epsilon about 370 A.D. 
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in Phrygia by the writers of one epitaph, 
not merely by authors of literature. 
The facts regarding the use of eta in 
different parts of the country are of 
some interest. Forms with H are used 
occasionally in poets (also by Eusta- 
thius) in the names of the country and 
the inhabitants. The lady Magna was 
much better educated than ordinary 
Phrygians, and though she was not 
likely to be acquainted with Calli- 
machus IV. 167, yet she may have been 
familiar with some of the late epigrams 
and the Anthology, in which this quan- 
tity is known. At any rate she was 
sufficiently acquainted with Greek 
quantities to employ a spelling here 
that justified her scansion. 


I. The second word paxap is a 
poetical variation of the ordinary 
Christian paxcdpios, ‘the blessed dead.’ 
Compare Euripides Alc. 1002 f., atta 
mote tmpovlay’ avdpos, viv 8 éotl 
paxaipa Saiuwv. Pagan usage tended 
rather to prefer paxapitrns, paxapitis, 
than paxapios; the latter became 
characteristically Christian and _ the 
former tended to be pagan (as exempli- 
fied in an inscription, No. I., in my 
article in the recent number of J.H.S. 
1918): compare Theocritus II. 70, 
Herondas VI. 55. These examples are 
suggested by A.W.M., and confirm the 
tendency to this distinction, which I 
have stated in the article in J.H.S. 
At the same time this tendency cannot 
be said to be a law, as exceptions cer- 
tainly occur. 


5. There is some temptation to regard 
Ambrosios as a second name of the young 
deceased Kollegas. The construction 
" pvn[u|ns tradasois seems possible though 
undoubtedly bold; the reading seemed 
to us certain. She bore this son to be 
conjoined in the same family with the 
ancient members who played a part 
in history. There is here probably a 
reference to the ancient descent of this 
great hieratic family from priest-dynasts 
and a god, according to the common 
Anatolian custom (which 1s illustrated 
by many examples in the article already 
mentioned, ].H.S. 1918). 


7. The word &€ breaks the construc- 
tion, and is probably due to a mere 


slip. The mother in 7 is required as 
the nominative to the verb cuvéfuve 
in the preceding line. The adjective 
evwdsy is quoted also from the Anthology, 
from Nonnus, and other late writers. 
The following adjective Svcapurrotoxera. 
is a happy quotation from Iliad XVIIT- 
34: 


9. I follow here A.W.M., having 
myself thought of [ed}yevérn (for evryevé- 
tepa) toxas, which seemed suitable to 
the text on the stone, but does not offer 
such good sense, and is a Graf eipn- 
pévov. My restoration involved the 
error elite by the scribe for ela. 


10. The expression pédos 75¥ might 
indicate the metrical epitaph which was 
placed on the tomb, but there seems no 
possibility of making good construction 
if the words are taken in this sense. 


11. The Ionic form intpos is probably 
used also at Apollonia in a metrical 
epigram of great interest, but the word 
there is incomplete, though I have long 
restored it in this way. Perhaps the 
Ionic form is due to ancient medical 
influence from the great schools of 
medicine attached to the temples on 
the west coast. Hippocrates used the 
Ionic dialect in writing. 


11-12. It looks as if there were space 
for something more than TON at the 
beginning of 12; possibly there was 
also an I at the end of 11 and [€x]rov at 
the beginning of line 12:1 but more 
probably the last line was engraved 
rather loosely as the space was abun- 
dant, and the lady when it came to 
a matter of numbers was exceptionally 
careless in her scansion. She might 
have made a much better line if instead 
of éros she had used the word évavtos 
(for she apparently does not attempt to 
conclude with a pentameter). The 
twentieth year is rather frequent in this 
sort of epitaph, and was perhaps used 
as a pathetic touch without regard to 
strict accuracy in time; but the lady 
Magna stands apart from the stock 
formulae of local metrical epitaphs, and 
probably would not imitate them even 
in such a detail. 
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In Epitaph I. no reference is made 
to the mother of the deceased except in 
the implication of 1. 9, that she like the 
father was living when the son died. 
The deceased, thirty years old, was 
married, as might be taken for granted 
in Phrygia; but his wife is not men- 
tioned. From the second inscription 
‘we learn that his wife was called Magna, 
and the Latin name suggests that she 
too probably belonged to a family pos- 
sessing the czvttas, though this 1s not 
certain, for Magna perhaps had passed 
into the common stock of Anatolian 
personal nomenclature. We learn also 
from the second epitaph that she and 
her husband, the writer of Epitaph I., 
had another son who died very young. 
Magna was qualified to make the tomb 
and the following epitaph for her son, 
though she does not appear as taking 
part in the erection of the epitaph of 
her husband. At first she was not in 
any sense «upia or oixodecroris, but 
was only a Nympha residing in the 
family mansion of her father-in-law 
after the old Phrygian fashion. There 
she was under a very mild form of 
patria potestas, not like the strict Roman 
usage but according to the Phrygian 
custom, on which inscriptions of 
Phrygian Lycaonia throw much light. 
See also in Studies in the History of the 
Eastern Roman Provinces, pp. 148 ff., 
373 f., also 71, 82, 121; Hest. Comm. on 
Epist. Galat., pp. 338 ff., 352 ff., 374. 

It must always be remembered in the 
study of Anatolian custom that both 
Pisidian Antioch and Iconium (with the 
cities of Lycaonia to the north of it) 
were in the strictest sense Phrygian 
cities, inhabited mainly by a Phrygian 
population, amid which the use of 
Phrygian as a home language lasted 
till a comparatively late date. Hence 
the inscriptions of this Phrygian region 
of Lycaonia throw light on, and receive 
much light from, the inscriptions of the 
Tembris valley, a very rustic, unedu- 
cated part of north Phrygia, where the 
true old Phrygian custom lingered 
longest. On the other hand central 
Phrygia was hellenised in great degree 
at a much earlier time, and the epitaphs 
of the Roman period in that part of 
Phrygia attest generally a different state 
of family custom. The gradual hel- 


lenisation of Anatolia, proceeding east- 
ward (especially from the Maeander 
valley) along the great roads, sometimes 
leaving untouched districts which lay 
off the lines of communication, necessi- 
tates a careful consideration and classi- 
fication of the epigraphic evidence as 
bearing upon native custom. All should 
be studied in the light of Mitteis’ Reichs- 
recht «. Volksrecht and his other works. 

Apparently the two epitaphs were 
engraved on stones which formed part 
of a large family mausoleum. One of 
these has been carried to Oerkenez, 
and the other to Yalowadj (where it 
was said to have been brought ‘from 
the fields). The mausoleum therefore 
was probably somewhere between these 
two places; in other words it was not 
far from Gemen (I'7 Mnvos),! which 
was (as we infer on various grounds) 
the district specially connected with 
the upkeep of the sanctuary of Men, 
and therefore probably associated with 
the priestly family. The priesthood 
had been taken away from this family 
by Augustus In 25 B.c., but he did not 
degrade or destroy the family (as has 
sometimes been falsely inferred from 
the language of Strabo 577}; and prob- 
ably this was the family to which the 
mausoleum at Gemen belonged, for 
the study of medicine was apparently 
hereditary in the holy family, and closely 
connected with all great Anatolian 
religious centres. This ancient hieratic 
tradition then furnishes a probable ex- 
planation of the epithet ‘holy’ in the 
second epitaph. Even though the 
family had become Christian and no 
longer retained its priestly connection, 
still the holy and the medical tradition 
remained in the family. 

Among the Christians of the third 
and fourth centuries the profession of 
medicine was highly honoured, and a 
large number of Christian physicians 
are known. The subject has been fully 
treated by Harnack mainly on the 
literary evidence. Basil of Caesareia 
writes a noble eulogy of the medical 
profession. ‘To put that science at 
the head and front of life’s pursuits is 
to judge reasonably and rightly ’ (£/:st. 


2 Gemen, two hours south-east of Yalowad), 
two hours/north-west of Oeikenez. 
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18g). It is true that the practice of 
medicine was not purely scientific, but 
was mixed up with charms, religious 
incantations, and the prayers of hermits, 
and also relied on the relics of martyrs 
as a curative influence (Epist. 49) ;* but 
this does not prove that scientific 
tradition was forgotten or ignored. 
The mcb laid stress on the religious 
side of the treatment. It is worthy 
of note, although possibly it is a 
mere coincidence, that the great-grand- 
son of Sergius Paullus, governor of 
Cyprus about A.D. 46, used to attend 
the medical demonstrations given by 
Galen in Rome. According to the Acts 
of the Apostles the governor of Cyprus 
was, if not converted to Christianity, at 
least very favourably inclined to it. 
There seems no possibility that the 
great-grandson was also Christian; 
Christianity seems to have died out in 
the family; but there are many remark- 
able facts, showing a certain inclination 
towards serious religious thought and 
even towards Christianity, and a certain 
relationship with other noble families 
suspected of Christianity, which appear 
among the Sergii from time to time 
(see the facts collected in my Bearing 
of Discovery on the New Testament, 
Ch. XII., and later discoveries in an 
article in the Exposttory Times, April, 
1918). To these must be added as 
deserving registration the medical 
studies of the great-grandson. 

The Roman system of personal names 
is decaying in the three generations 
covered by the two inscriptions. The 
grandfather, C. Calpurnius Macedo, 
writing Greek, is fully Roman: so also 
the son, C. Calpurnius Collega Macedon; 
but in the case of the grandson, if we 
may judge from a metrical epitaph, 
Kollegas is treated as not specifically 
Roman, but merely a hereditary name 
in the family. The family clung late 
to the pride of old descent, but gradually 
forgot the Roman system of the triple 
name. This marks the middle of the 
fourth century in Lycaonia,? Probably 


1 See the writer’s Pauline and Other Studies 
in Early Christian History, pp. 380 f. 

* This criterion of date is emphasised in the 
writer's Paper on ‘The Church of Lycaonia in 
Century 1V.’ (Luke the Physician, and Other 
Studies in the History of Religion, p. 336 f.). 


the family obtained the crvttas under 
Vespasian, when Calpurnius Asprenas 
and Pompeius Collega were successive 
governors of the province.® _ Macedo 
became a stock name, which lasted 
through the centuries after Seleucid 
times. The Roman name was fre- 
quently determined according to the 
reigning emperor or governor at the 
time when the civifas was attained: 
sometimes the conjunction of the names 
of emperor and governor proves the 
date very precisely. The second cogno- 
mien was often individual, showing the 
native origin. There is no reason tc 
connect the second cognomen with C. 
Larcius Macedo, who governed Galatia 
under Hadrian. 

The date c. 350 A.D. is indicated by 
another consideration. Less stress is 
laid on the constructor of the tomb 
and more on the deceased, a charac- 
teristic feature of that period: earlier 
epitaphs in Phrygia began by naming 
and describing the constructor of the 
grave: gradually during the fourth 
century less and less prominence was 
given to the constructor, and the 
deceased was mentioned first, while the 
constructor was described briefly at the 
end; and at last it became usual to 
mention only the deceased. In this 
change there is involved the transition 
from the pagan sepulchral custom to 
the Christian. To the pagan Anatolian 
feeling the constructicn of the tomb is 
a duty of supreme religious significance. 
It is the construction of a home for the 


2 I have conjectured in Bearing of Research 
on New Testament, p. 157, that L. Sergius 
Paullus governed Galatia between Asprenas 
and Collega; but left it open as a possibility 
that Sergius was already governor under Nero. 
I now believe that the latter alternative is more 
probable, that Sergius died in office young, and 
was succeeded by Calpurnius Asprenas, A.D. 68. 
This supposition suits Tacitus’ expression ‘ pro- 
vincias regendas permiserat Galba (Asprenati) ’ 
(f7ist¢. II. 9). When Sergius Paullus died, the 
governor of Pamphylia was directed to take 
over Galatia also, and thus exceptionally the 
Galatian governor ruled the coast that year. 
Other reasons for suspecting that this Sergius 
died. young are stated in my article on the 
Sergii Paulii in Exfos. Times, April, 1918. 

* The facts as an argument of date are stated 
more fully in my paper ‘The Fourth Century 
Church in Lycaonia’ (Luke and Other Studies 
3% the History of Religion, p. 336)f.), 
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deceased, who at death becomes the 
god; and thus his home is a temple, 
and his worshippers meet in his temple 
to perform the ritual annually in honour 
of the new god identified with the god 
of the locality to whom he returns in 
death. The Christian custom ceases 
to lay stress on the construction of the 
tomb, but lays all the emphasis on the 
deceased, whose body is consigned to 


4 Sepulchral Customs in Ancient Phrygia, 
J.H.S., 1884, p. 261, more developed in Studtes 
tn E. Rom. Prov. p. 271 ff. 


the tomb, though his real self is not 
there. This thought is expressed with 
exceptional and eminent clearness in 
the highly educated Epitaph I. Metri- 
cal epitaphs were little influenced by 
custom and law. 


[NoTE.— Since this article was 
printed, the proof that a hieratic family 
at Antioch bore the name Calpurnius 
has been strengthened by further epi- 
graphic evidence. | 

WW. M. Ramsay. 


THE ART OF EURIPIDES IN THE HIPPOLYTUS. 


I. 


IN the Alcestis and the Jom there are 
so many apparent deficiencies of compo- 
sition that Professor Verrall has been led 
to seek for an explanation and has found 
a very. brilliant and plausible one in the 
‘rationalistic’ idea of Euripides.? 

According to Professor Verrall’s argu- 
ment the plays mentioned cannot be 
considered the work of anyone but a 
‘dullard’ and a ‘botcher,’ unless we 
admit the ulterior motive, the ‘moral’ 
which he reads in them, when they be- 
come very remarkable /ours de force of a 
master hand. 

The ‘moral’ that he reads in them 1s, 
firstly, that ‘the gods’ do not exist; 
and, secondly, that the prophecies and 
worship of the Delphic Apollo are a farce. 

Professor Verrall’s book must be read 
in order to appreciate how far he has 
proved his point. 

In the Hzppolytus we find no such 
apparent lack of cohesion as would lead 
us to condemn it a2 grtori as the work of an 
inferior artist. The scenes are well com- 
posed and the story runs fairly smoothly. 

The ex hypothesi moral of the story is 
a warning against extremes in love: woe 
to those who love so passionately as 
Phaedra, woe to those who avoid love 
so entirely as Hippolytus! Moderation, 
moderation in all things, is best.? 

We are going to find that there is 
probably an ulterior motive in the HzJo0- 
lytus, a second and more subtly pointed 


1 Euripides the Rationalist, by A. W. Verrall. 
3 LI. 261-6. 


‘moral’; but it does not contradict the 
ex hypothest one. On the contrary, we 
shall find that the theme of moderation, 
moderation in all things, is only strength- 
ened and confirmed by it. 

Let us now look through the play and 
see if there is anything to attract our 
attention away from the er hypothesi 
moral, and if so, what that may be to 
which our attention is directed. 

The piece begins with a prologue by 
Aphrodite. She tells the audience who 
she is, and mentions that while she 
advances those who respect her power, 
she destroys whoever does not.® 

Follows the story of Hippolytus and 
of the love for him that she has placed 
in the heart of Phaedra.‘ 

She explains that Hippolytus is to die 
for his disrespect of her decrees—is to 


die by the word of his own father, who 


will call on Poseidon to fulfil, by slaying 
Hippolytus, one of the three wishes he 
had granted to Theseus. 

She adds that Phaedra, though a noble 
nature, 1s to die too: 


7d yap Tijd’ ob xporiptow Kaxdr 
7d ph od rapacyxeiy rovs éuovs ExOpovs énoi 
Slxny rocaurny Gor’ énol Karas Exew. 

She departs, advising the audience of 
the approach of Hippolytus, all unsus- 
pecting of his impending fate. 

And now comes a surprise. Instead 
of addressing the audience in the usual 
lambic trimeters, Hippolytus calls in 
lyric measure upon his attendants to sing 


*(L. Se # L, 28. 
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a hymn to Artemis, which they accord- 
ingly proceed to do.? 

This is the only instance, in all the 
plays of Euripides that we possess, of a 
lyrical hymn preceding the entrance of 
the chorus: for Hippolytus’ followers do 
not constitute the chorus, which 1s formed 
of Troezenian women, and is to appear 
later on. 

We cannot admit that Euripides com- 
mitted such a breach of usual custom 
without some definite object; but what- 
ever that may have been, and we shall see 
later, the effect on the audience could be 
one only—namely, to rivet their attention 
to what immediately follows. 

What does follow is the dedication by 
Hippolytus of a wreath to the statue of 
Artemis: not apparently a very relevant 
incident, except as a continuation of the 
short ode that his attendants have just 
finished singing. 

It seems curious that the grammarians 
should have fixed upon this incident to 
give this play the name— Zredavndopos 
—by which they distinguished it from 
another Hippolytus by the same author, 
which they called xaAvmrropevos. 

One of the followers of Hippolytus 
now addresses him, in a line containing 
an apparently unnecessary and almost 
exaggerdtedly reverent reference to the 
gods. The servant asks him if he would 
listen to good counsel, and on his assent, 
asks him if he knows a certain law of 
men. 

IITIE. obx of3a+ rot dé wal uw’ ducropets wépe ; 
OEP. puceivy 7d cenvov xal TO ry Waow pidov ; 

Now this is hardly a law, or a rule 
even. It is at most a way of thinking 
common to most men. 

ITIIT. dp0as ye ris 5° ob cepvos dxPewds Bpordr ; 

OEP, év 8 evrpoorybpaow Eos Tis apes ; 

TWIT. wrdeiorn ye, xal xépdos ye ovv udxOw Boaxei. 

OEP. # xdv Oeotor ravrov éAXmifes Tbd€ ; 

III. elrep ye Ovnrol Gedy vouow: xpwueda. 

The follower proceeds to apply this 
to the case of Hippolytus and Aphrodité, 
but instead of laying stress, as we should 
expect, on the proud aloofness of Hippo- 
lytus which tends to make him disliked 
by Aphrodité, he continues to refer to 
the ‘dignity’ of the goddess herself. 

Hippolytus expresses a very casual 
sort of adoration for her, and departs 
with words that might be translated: 


ER -O 


1 LI. 61-72. 


‘As for that Aphrodite of yours, just 
give her my love!’? 

The man bends in worship before the 
statue of the goddess, remarking that 
one must make allowances for youth, and 
the whole prologue ends with his words: 


copwrépous yap xpn Bporwpr elvas Oeovs. 
After the choral ode, at I. 176, the 
action of the play proper begins. 

It is made clear that all Phaedra’s 
efforts at self-control have been rendered 
useless by the influence of the Cyprian 
goddess. 

When the nurse, under oath of secrecy, 
reveals her mistress’s love to Hippolytus, 
we have him threatening to denounce 
her in his righteous anger, till she re- 
minds him of his oath. He then bursts 
out with the famous line (I. 612): 

4 prose’ dudpox’, } 88 ppiy dxdporos, 
but keeps his promise, nevertheless. 

Phaedra hangs herself, and then 
Theseus arrives. He finds the tablet 
hanging from her wrist. 

OH. ‘Iwwrdduros edvis Tis éuns Erry Ovyety 887 

Bla, To cenvor Anvos Sup’ aripdoas. 
aN’ & warep Idcecdov, As euol wore 
dpis uwéoxou rpets, mug Karépyacac 
Trourwy énov waid’, nudpay bé ur pi-yor 
THYvd', elwep Hhulvy Gwacas cageis dpds. 

The chorus beg him to withdraw these 
words. 

OH. otk forts wal aps y’ ELeAD ode rhode yijs, 

duoty 5é polpay Carépa wemAnEerat * 

4 yap Mocedav avrdy els“Acdouv rvdae 
Oavovra wéuper rds duds dpds céBwr, 
 rnode xwpas éxwecwr ddwyevos 
févnv én’ alay \umpdy dyrAjoer Blow. 

This is indeed a strange way of calling 
on Poseidon to fulfil an obligation he has 
solemnly undertaken! First Theseus 
adds, ‘If the oaths thou swearedst be 
true,’ and then, to make sure in case they 
are not, he pronounces the sentence of 
exile so that if one punishment does not 
succeed, the other will. Scant respect for 
his ocean father, truly ! 

Hippolytus now enters, and his 
father’s wrath breaks loose upon him. 
The accusation and sentence of exile are 
repeated, but not the curse of Poseidon, 
which, it is worth noticing, Hippolytus 
himself has therefore not heard, since it 
was pronounced before his entry on the 
scene. . 


9 L. 113: rv onv 8 Kumpiv rod’ eyo xaiper 
A€ya. 
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He defends himself as well as he can 
without breaking his oath of secrecy to 
the nurse. In the midst of his father’s 
invective he remarks (1. 1041): 

kal gov ye xdpra ravra Gavpdiw, wdrep* 
el yip ov piv wais 00", éyw 82 ods warip, 
Exrewd rol o’ ay cod dvyais tfnulous, - 
elrep yuvads #Elous éuts Ovyeiv. 


This shows quite clearly, should any 
doubt remain, that Hippolytus had not 
heard the curse pronounced against him. 
Theseus answers that death were too 

easy an end forsuchasinner. He points 
to the testimony of the tablet. Hippo- 
lytus cries (1. 1060). 

&® Geol, ri dfra robudr ob bw ordbyua, 

doris y' id’ bpuadr, ods céBw, ddAduMAL ; 

od dnra: wdyrws ov ridop’ Av obs pe Sei, 

pdrnpy 8 ay Spxous ovyxéapy’ obs Syoca. 


The dialogue continues. He calls 
on the very walls to witness for him. 
Theseus replies (1. 1076): 


els rods ddubvous wdprupas pev-yets gcodis * 


and orders the servants to cast him out. 
With a farewell to his fatherland, Hippo- 
lytus departs. We notice that since the 
beginning of the action at 1. 176 the oath 
of Poseidon, has only been mentioned 
once, in the verses we have quoted above 
{1l. 887-898). 

But now a Messenger arrives, telling 
how that oath has been fulfilled. 

Hippolytus, it seems, was driving 
along the road to Epidaurus and had 
reached the shore of the Saronic Gulf, 
when a great wave from the sea rushed 
at his chariot, and out of this wave came 
a bull-shaped monster that kept coming 
in front of his team, until the horses 
bolted in a panic, broke one of the 
chariot-wheels against a stone, and 
dragged Huppolytus, who had fallen 
entangled in the reins, until he was mor- 
tally injured. The monster then sud- 
denly vanished. 

Theseus orders that Hippolytus be 
brought in. A brief choral song to Eros 
the terrible and his mother Aphrodite 
brings us to the epilogue proper. 

Artemis appears. 

She explains to the astonished and 
awestruck Theseus how his wife had been 
enamoured of his son; how she had tried 
to control her passion, but revealing it 
to her nurse had been ruined by the well- 
meant plans of the old woman; how 
Hippolytus, being sworn to secrecy, had 


not disclosed the fact even when reviled 
by Theseus for a crime he had not com- 
mitted; how Phaedra had written the 
lying tablet and had thus ruined Hippo- 
lytus by her wiles, succeeding in per- 
suading Theseus of his guilt. 

Theseus at this point remarks: ‘Woe 
is me!’ Artemis continues, telling him 
there is worse to come. She reminds 
him that he had called on Poseidon to 
fulfil one of the three wishes: 

(1. 1318) warijp piv ofy cor xbvrios Ppovav adws 
Edw’ Scovwep ypHy, éweiwep yvecer: 
ov 3 &y x’ éxelvp xdy enol palve xaxéds, 
8s ore wlori obre udvyrewv bra 
Euecvas, ovx Frevyéas, ov xpdvy paxpy 
oxéyw wapéoxes, G\\a Oaccov Ho” éExphv 
dpds épixas wacdl xal xaréxraves. 
She goes on, however, laying the re- 
sponsibility for all these disasters on 
Aphrodite. 


(1. 1328) Oeoios F Gd Exec vouos 


ovdels dwayray Bovrerar rpoduule 

Ty TOU Oédovros, GAN’ dqguordyerO’ del. 
Otherwise, of course, if she had not 
been afraid to ask Zeus, she would have 
intervened to save her beloved Hippo- 
lytus. 

A most interesting glimpse of the 
internal economy of Olympus this, cer- 
tainly; but where is the self-respect 
of a goddess who can thus excuse herself 
before a mortal ? 

Hippolytus is brought in and Artemis 
speaks a few words to him, repeating 
that Aphrodite is to blame, regretting she 
may not weep for him, and making a few 
trite remarks. 

Hippolytus turns to his father and says 
he is far sorrier for him than for himself. 
Then he suddenly observes : 


(l. 1411) & 86pa rarpds cof Mocveddvos wixpd. 


Now, as we have seen,? Hippolytus 
cannot know that his father called on 
Poseidon to slay him, so this reference to 
the matter in his mouth looks like a very 
unfortunate oversight—a bad piece of 
‘botching’ on the author’s part. 

OHS. ws unwor’ éXGciv Gen els rovudy ordua. 

IJIN. ri 8’; Exravés ray p', ws rb7’ Fo8" wpeyiopévos. 

OHS. ddéns yap Ruev wrpds Oca éofarpuévor. 
Hippolytus expresses a wish that the 
human race could curse the gods. 

Artemis cannot and does not approve 
of this; she warns him that if he 1s not 
careful Aphrodite will pursue him with 


—_ 


1 1L1,-887-898-and 1041 ff. 


I2 


her wrath even in Hades, but attempts to 
console him by telling him that she is 
planning a nice revenge on the Cyprian, 
that he, Huippolytus, will always be 
honoured in Troezen, and that, as long 
as men make poetry, Phaedra’s love for 
him will not be forgotten. 

In view of the efforts of Euripides, 
Seneca, Racine and D’Annunzio, it may 
be admitted that as far as the last item 
goes Artemis has been a true prophetess 
up to date. 

Artemis now departs, for she may not 
stand in presence of the dead, and, after 
a brief dialogue, in which Hippolytus 
forgives his father for causing his death, 
he passes away, and the play closes with 
the well-known lines supposed to be com- 
memorative of the death of Pericles 


(Il. 1459-1466). 
IT. 


We would suggest that the moral of 
the Hippolytus is that ‘circumstances 
alter cases,’ and that this moral is pointed 
by two instances, one of a man, the other 
of a god, who, by neglecting to take this 
true saying into account, bring about 
disastrous results exactly contrary to 
their original intentions and desires. 

The man is Hippolytus, the god, 
Poseidon. Hippolytus, the chaste and 
true, 1s loved by his stepmother Phaedra, 
who confides the fact to her nurse. The 
nurse, having extracted an oath that he 
will not repeat it, tells the fact to Hippo- 
lytus. Phaedra overhears the pious 
horror of Hippolytus. Her love for him 
turns to hate, she fears the dishonour of 
a revelation, and so hangs herself leaving 
a letter in which she accuses Hippolytus 
of having outraged her. Theseus, her 
husband, finds the letter, and bitterly 
upbraids Hippolytus, whom he sends into 
exile as a punishment for his immodesty 
and treachery. 

Had Hippolytus, after Phaedra’s death, 
only broken his promise and spoken, he 
could have cleared himself and all would 
have been well. 

This is the story of the man: a purely 
humau story, with no gods in it any- 
where. 

Now for the other. 

The god Poseidon had granted his son 
Theseus, as a gift, three wishes which he 
had sworn to fulfil, whatever they might 
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be. Theseus, on reading the letter 
falsely accusing his son Hippolytus of 
having outraged Phaedra, calls on 
Poseidon to fulfil one of his wishes and 
slay Hippolytus that very day. Posei- 
don, having sworn, does so: thus bring- 
ing deep sorrow on his own son Theseus. 

Had Poseidon, who, as a god, of course 
knew the truth of the matter, only broken 
his promise and stayed his hand, alk 
would have been well. 

We would also suggest that Euripides 
had begun by pointing the moral in one 
story only, that of Hippolytus, leaving 
out Poseidon altogether: but that he 
had been rather too outspoken, and the 
ending, which left Hippolytus still 
under the accusation, was objected to by 


the critics. 


He accordingly made a few alterations 
in the play, but to ensure the original 
point not being missed by the audience, 
he added the story of Poseidon, grafting 
it into the original tale and adding a 
last scene in which Hippolytus is 
absolved completely of all blame. 

The play, thus modified, won the first 
prize. } 

We do not possess the piece in its 
ariginal form, which was known to the 
grammarians as ‘ImméAuros xadurro- 
Hevos; but a few surviving fragments 
may serve to give an idea of the stand- 
point adopted by its author: 

Eywye pnul, cal vduor ye ur) oéBew 

dv Toto. Gewois Tay dvayxalwy whéov.? 

Op® 8 rots woddotow dvOpuwras yw 
tlxrovgav OBpw rhy wdpo.d’ evrpatiay.? 

ged, pei, 76 ur) TA wpdyuar’ dvOpwros Exew 
guwyny, iv’ doe pnder ol decvol Néyor. 

viv & evpvOucs micrwuacty TarAnOérrara 
kvéxrovow, Gore uh doxeiy & yph Soxety.4 


ANN’ ob yap 6p0s rabra xplyovew Geol.5 


The piece as we have it, the ‘ImaoAutos 
Lrepavnpdopos, is,as we have seen, nowhere 
quite so plain-spoken, but it must have 


1 Hippolytus, vwrddeccs> 

Ext 5é odros ‘Ixwébduros Sebrepos, cal STEPANIASD 
mw pocayopevduevos. eudalverar dé Sorepos yeypaupuévos: 
7d yap dwperes xal xarrryoplas ALiov év rotry &wpOwrae 
Ty Spduart. 

2 Fragm. 436 (Nauck). If we read c6évey 
for oé8ey with Gomperz, it does not perceptibly 
alter the sense. The preceding context may 
have accounted for some apparently missing 
word. 

3 Fragm. 440. 

« Fragm. 442. The text given follows that 
quoted by Stobaeus. 

5 Fragm. 448, 
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been quite clear to its hearers that the 
moral it pointed was the same, and an 
outcry against such an opportunist view 
of the sanctity of oaths and promises was 
the inevitable result. 

It was made the main head of an 
accusation of impiety against the 
author.? 

It is now for us to show how our sug- 
gestion would account for the points we 
have raised in our rapid survey of the 
play as we have it. 

If we remove the lines 887-898, the 
whole story of Hippolytus is contained 
in IL 176-1101; a complete tale, with no 
mention of the oath of Poseidon in it 
at all. 

If to this we add at the beginning the 
prologue of Aphrodité slightly modified 
(of course removing Il. 43-46) and at the 
end the choral ode following the depar- 
ture of Hippolytus into exile and the first 
part of the epilogue spoken by Artemis 
to Theseus (ll. 1285-1312), we have a 
play practically complete in itself, with 
prologue, action, and epilogue. 

Something like this may have been 
the original version. 

The fragment (438): 


ri 8’, Ay AvOgs we ScaBarels, wabely oe del; 


sounds just like what Hippolytus might 
have said to the nurse after the death of 
Phaedra. 

In the play as we have it the nurse 
vanishes after ordering the servants to 
lift up the body of Phaedra, which has 
been cut down from the noose;? but it 
would have been only natural for Hippo- 
lytus to approach her and ask her to 
testify in his favour when under the 
terrible accusation. 

As it is, Theseus does not give him the 
chance of doing so: Hippolytus arrives 
at the palace, hears of Phaedra’s death 
from Theseus himself, and is called upon 
to defend himself without preparation of 
any kind. To have the nurse called in 
as a witness would be to publish the very 
thing he had sworn to keep secret, for it 
would be equivalent to admittmg that 
he—and she also—knew something that 
was being kept back. 

It would appear that in the ‘IarrdAvros 


1 Aristophanes, Frogs, ll. 102 and 1471, etc. 
2 Aristotle, Rket. ITI. 15. 
3 LI. 786-7. 


xadurropevos this situation was dealt with 
otherwise. 

Let us now suppose the original story 
modified and the Poseidon part grafted 
in— prologue, epilogue, and the lines 
887-898. We must admit that thus the 
whole Poseidon story has been intro- 
duced with a minimum of alteration to 
the body of the original play. The 
beginning and the end of an Euripidean 
drama were always notoriously outside 
the real action and not meant to be taken 
seriously by the audience, and the 
addition in the middle is a mere inter- 
polation not involving any change in the 
scenes either before or after. 

Having introduced this story the 
attention of the audience had to be 
directed to it, and to the fact that it was 
in some sort a parallel among the gods 
of what the rest of the play itself was 
amongst men. How was this to be 
effected ? 

Unless some very drastic step was 
taken, the Athenian public, now thor- 
oughly used to the methods of their 
Euripides (it was now ten years since the 
Alcestzs had been first performed, we 
may remember), would certainly give but 
scant attention to the prologue; looking 
for the interest to begin after the first 
song of the chorus. Something had to 
be done. And it was done. 

The arresting lyric we have previously 
noticed was introduced ! 

This, which marks the difference 
between the original Hiffolytus and this 
amended version, was therefore fixed 
upon with reason by the grammarians as 
a means of distinguishing the two: hence 
Lrepavnpopos. The name xcadvirropevos, 
assuming that Hippolytus died in the 
original version as he does in the one we 
possess, might of course apply to either. 

To return to the prologue of our play. 
The two lines spoken by Hippolytus’ 
follower are calculated to fix the atten- 
tion even more Then comes the 
mention of a law, a law of men, which 
we are to notice may or may not apply 
to gods as well. Now what is this law? 
It is obviously not the thing the man 
speaks of: we have already noticed that 
that cannot be called a law or even a 
rule, and in any case he proceeds at once 
to misapply it ina way that does not 
emphasiseits point—if it has one. 


4 Ll. 88-9 
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But then why attract the attention of 
the. audience to it so carefully ? 

We have probably said enough already 
for the reader to have realised, what the 
Athenian public would very quickly dis- 
cover, that the law referred to is none 
other than that of the sanctity of oaths 
and promises, binding to men as to 
gods.! 

And in interpreting this law, as in 
other things, copwrépous yxp7 Bpotav 
elvat Deous.* 

This last phrase receives great em- 
phasis: no less than that of being the 
last line of the prologue, before the 
entry of the chorus. 

The line in which Hippolytus pro- 
fesses himself unbound by his oath must 
have at once made a deep impression on 
his hearers; and their feelings must have 
been of unmitigated condemnation, for 
there is no excuse whatever for Hippo- 
lytus to break his word here, except to 
pose as an unusually pure-minded man 
—we should say, to behave like a prig. 

It is possible that later on in the 
play, when difficulties hedge him about 
(1. 1060), the audience will call to mind 
this sudden exclamation and be perhaps 
almost inclined to admit that if Hippo- 
lytus acted on it then he would be doing 
well. 

Now we come to the point where the 
finding of the fatal tablet brings up the 
Poseidon episode. It is this which is 
going to bring about the death of Hippo- 
lytus, but-at the same time it must be 
interpolated so as not to interfere with 
the story as it stands—with sentence of 
exile as the punishment imposed by 
Theseus on his erring son. If Theseus 
calls on his father Poseidon to perform 
an oath he has solemnly sworn to him by 
slaying Hippolytus in fulfilment of one 
of the three wishes, there is obviously no 
recessity to pass a sentence of exile on 
him as well. 

But Euripides knows what he is 
about. This is where the neat thrust 


1 Paul Decharme, Eurtpide et [ Esprit de son 
Thédtre, p. to1: ‘ Cette obligation (du serment) 
passait jadis pour si forte quelle enchainait, 
disait-on, les dieux eux-mémes.’ He quotes 
TAeog.793 in support, but overlooks the Poseidon 
episode in the A:pfolytus. 

4 Cf. Eur. 1A. 394: 

0} yap dobverov 76 Beiov, Add’ Exet oumévas 

robs Kaxws wayévras Spxous xai xarnvayxacpuévous. 


at Poseidon, the god of Delphi, is to 
come in. He makes Theseus doubt 
whether the god will keep his word! 
The masterly skill of this piece of inso- 
lence—one can call it no less—is worth 
considering. 

Firstly, it does away at a stroke with 
the necessity for making any further 
mention of the oath in the body of the 
play, even to Hippolytus himself; for 
why should Theseus take any further 
notice of an imprecation uttered sud- 
denly ina moment of stress and of whose 
power to harm he 1s himself doubtful ? 

In the second place, it points out in 
the neatest manner possible the uncom- 
fortable position of Poseidon: for either 
he stands by his oath, and in that case 
he is sending to his death a man whom 
he, as a god, knows to be innocent and to 
have fallen under the curse owing to a 
misapprehension on Theseus’ part; or 
else, availing himself of the superior 
wisdom of a god es ces yap xp77 
Bpotay eivat Geovs!), he stays his hand, 
and so doing breaks his own solemn oath. 

It is a situation calculated to make the 
intellectual Athenian chuckle with joy as 
soon as it dawned upon him: and the 
doubt expressed by Theseus in so many 
words was just what was required to 
make him realise it. 

A few moments later we behold Hip- 
polytus in a similar quandary (1. 1060) : 
if he keeps his mouth shut he goes into 
exile under the accusation, apparently 
proved up to the hilt by the tablet and 
practically unanswered by himself, of 
treachery and immodesty—the two sins 
of all that he holds to be the worst, as 
we know; if he speaks, he breaks his 
oath. 

His reflection that even if he did speak 
he could not convince his father is 
obviously inserted by Euripides to point 
out the direct contrary: for was not his 
father even then discussing the matter 
with him, and was not the nurse a living 
witness of the truth? Theseus’ words 
about ‘voiceless witnesses’ must have 
sounded very bitter. 

With the departure of Hippolytus into 
exile and the entry of the Messenger and 
recital of his cock-and-bull —or, rather, 
wave-and-bull—yarn, the audience must 
have realised that the human part of the 
play was at an end. 

In fact, Artemis appears. 


qj 


Te HEF i ye 
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Her statement of the facts is divided 
by Theseus’ exclamation just at the point 
where the human story ends and the 
‘divine’ story—the Poseidon part—is 
about to begin. Attention is_ thus 
brought to it again. 

The line of action adopted by Posei- 
don in abiding by his oath and sacrific- 
ing the innocent Hippolytus is ironically 
approved, as is that of Hippolytus in 
keeping silence and sacrificing himself : 
the whole blame is for a moment—and 
most reasonably too—put on Theseus 
himself for pronouncing the curse in such 
a hurry in the first place. 

But no, after all, it’s really Aphrodite’s 
fault, not his, so he needn’t worry about 
it. This is the epilogue, and ‘the gods,’ 
as usual, are having a bad time of it. 
The Athenians are smiling. 

Having three times already drawn 
attention to the Poseidon story by bits 
of sheer bravado—first in the lyric ode in 
the prologue, then by making Theseus 
openly doubt the god’s solemn oath, and 
lastly by making him interpose an appar- 
ently casual exclamation in Artemis’s 
discourse, Euripides now gives us what 
is perhaps the most daring and clever 
piece of stage work in the whole play. - 

Hippolytus, who knows nothing what- 
ever of the curse Theseus has called down 
upon him, suddenly cries out: _ 

@ Sapa rarpds cod Nocecdwros wixpd. 


He could not be thinking of the three 
wishes. What did he mean? The 


explanation is really obvious. He has 
recognised in the wave-cum-bull com- 
bination—as who would not?—some 
device of the sea-god’s, and hence his 
own accident as a ‘bitter gift of Posei- 
don’! 

And the remark of Theseus, who, like 
the audience, thinks at once of the three 
wishes, 


ws nyror’ ENOety Wen’ els rovndy ordua 


comes as a veritable bombshell to him. 
He only now realises what Theseus 
has done. 


wl 8’; exravés rdy pu’, ws rbr’ R08’ Woylopevos, 


which we would translate : 

What ? Wouldst thou have slain me ? 
Thou wert then so much angered!’ 

Theseus groans, “The gods deceived 
me.’ Hippolytus, in the sudden revela- 
tion of the injury which has been done, 
expresses a lively desire to curse the gods 
at large—and no wonder ! 

The effect of this culminating scene on 
the quick Athenians must have been 
electrical, and the tumult of cheering 
that broke out at the end, though grace- 
fully taken by Euripides as a tribute to 
the memory of Pericles, must have been a 
whole-hearted testimony, confirmed by 
the bestowal of the first prize, to one of 
the finest pieces of work of the most con- 
summate artist of the antique stage. 

A. S. 


Capreac, 1918. 


THE MEANING OF 0% OION TE. 


In Clement of Alexandria, Protrepti- 
cus (vol. 1. p. 21, Il. 17-8, Stahlin: 
24 Potter), we read, "Apns yotv o «al 
mapa Tots Tontais, ws oloy te, TeTLpn- 
pévos, which the Ante-Nicene Christian 
Library (Clem. Alex. i. p. 37) translates 
thus: ‘ Mars, accordingly, who by the 

ts is held in the highest possible 
onour.’ This is closely related to the 
Latin version in Migne, ‘ Mars, qui a 
poetis summo in honore habitus est,’ 
but it seems clearly wrong. For Ares 
is not conspicuously honoured in the 
Greek-poets; least of all in Homer, 
whom Clement has specially in mind 
at this point, since he goes on to quote 


Iliad v. 31 and 385-7, lines which con- 
tain the epithets Bporonouyos and pua- 
govos, to which Clement himself adds 
avapows and the Homeric ddXompoc- 
adXos. Further, this rendering makes 
ws olov te the equivalent of ws oldv re 
padtota. But as oloy re occurs, as a 
separate phrase, in two other places of 
Clement, wi. Strom. (Stah. ii. 208, 
22-3: 524 P)and iv. Strom. (Stah. ii. 
249, 15-6: 564 P). The first of these 
runs, Tapayapdooovtes Thy adnOeav, 
HaAXov bé KatacKartovtes ws olov Te 
avrois: ‘falsifying the truth, or rather, 
uprooting it so far as they can.’ The 
second,is, cal 1a Tay érepoddEwy mapa- 
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TiOéyevor Kat ws olov te nutvy SiarvecOar 
Tetpwusvot: * quoting the opinions even 
of the heretics and trying, so far as we 
can, to demolish them.’ In each of these 
passages ws olov re has a limiting force: 
it suggests the attempt to do some- 
thing which cannot be done completely, 
stress being laid rather on what is 1m- 
possible than on what is_ possible. 
There is no need, therefore, to insert a 
superlative in the rendering, which for 
our first passage should run, ‘ Ares, 
for instance, who is honoured, so far 
as that 4s posstble, in the poets...’ 
Clement is in a satirical mood, and he 
means that the poets do their best to 
honour Ares, in spite of his unattrac- 
tive character. 

The phrase is used several times by 
Lucian, the older contemporary of 
Clement. In Imagines 3 we read: 76 
€id0s ws olov tre wmoder~ov TH Royo, 
‘describe (her) form as best you can.’ 
Again, in Nuigrinus 32: €¢ yap Tou, 
épn, TH Tvon tav iwy te Kal poder 
Yaipovew, wre TH pivl padrota éxony 
avtous orépecGat trap’ avtny ws olov 
Te Tv avamvony, t.é. the fittest place 
for garlands would be below the nose, 
‘as close as you can get to the 
breath.’ So in Charon 22 Hermes 
is asked why men are_ burning 
food in front of the tombs. He 
answers: memirtevxact yoo Tas Wuyas 
avaTreutromevas KaTwbev Sevrrvety pev ws 
olov Te WepiTEeTouevas THY KViTaY Kal TOV 
xamTrvov, mivety d€ amo tov BoOpou To 
pedtxpatoy. Fowler translates (Lucian 
i. p. 181), ‘ But the idea is, that the 
shades come up, and get as close as 
they can, and feed...’ Here the stress 
is laid on the nearness of the shades’ 
approach; and in fact a padsora has 
been supplied, because ws olov re is 
taken with -repereropévas. It seems, 
however, to belong to devzrvety, which it 
limits in the same way as we have 
seen in the former examples —‘the 
shades come up from below, flit around, 
and feed as best they can on the steam 
and the smoke...’ Hermes feels how 
odd it is to talk of disembodied spirits 
feeding,’ so he adds ws olov re as a 
reservation. Two other instances from 
Lucian give the same meaning: De 


1 So Charon in the next sentence: ’Exeivous 
éri rive fj écbiev, Sv ra xpavia Enpdrara ; 


mercede conductis 42—vWidnv ws olov ré 
cot émrideiEw@ THv eixova— (since I can- 
not find an Apelles ora Parrhasius), I 
will sketch the picture for you in out- 
line as best I can’: and Icaromenippus II, 
@s olov te dvaBas él Thy cernvnv.. - 
cuveTricxoTre. THY SANY tav éml yns Stad— 
Oeo.v—‘ do your best to get up to the 
moon, and join me in surveying all the 
affairs of earth.’ 

From Clement, who was steeped in 
Plato,? and Lucian, a master of Attic 
Greek, we should naturally expect 
to travel back to the great classical 
writers. There is a clear example in 
Aristotle, Politics, e 1313 A 39: €ote Se 
Tad Te Tarat AeYOEvTa Mpos gwrTnpiay, 
ws olov Te, THS TUpavVidos, TO TOUS UTeEp_E- 
xyovTas KoNovewy x.7.X. The Berlin Aris- 
totle attaches a critical note: oloy re] 
nonne olovyra:?—but the suspicion is 
needless. Welldon translates (Politics 
vill. c. 11): ‘I refer to the measures 
mentioned in an earlier part of this 
treatise for the preservation of tyranny, 
as far as ts possible, viz. the practice of 
cutting off the prominent characters 
...+ Jowett gives the same meaning 
(Politics, v. c. 11), ‘tn so far as this ts 
possible.’ Newman, in a note on the 
passage (Arist. Politics, vol. iv. p. 451), 
says, ‘as much as 1s possible.’ Ste- 
phanus’ Thesaurus refers us to Demos- 
thenes (s.v. olos: ws oloy re ap. Dem., 
quod exp. Pro virili parte), but I 
can find only a single example in 
him, though os olov re with a superla- 
tive 1S common enough. The one 
example is, however, interesting. In 
the speech On the Chersonesus 75 we 
read: e 8 o pév elrrey ws olov Te 
Ta apiota, worep elev, x.T.X. Cobet 
bracketed ra betore dptora, and S. H. 
Butcher in the Oxford text (Dem. 
vol. 1. p. 108) follows him. But the 
Ta is surely needed. Aéyey or eizreiy 
ra BéXticTa or To BéeATioroy occurs no 
less than five times in the last three 
pages of this speech, as a description 
of the orator’s work. tad dptora is an 
alternative for this,? and ws olov re stands 


* An illustration of Clement’s dependence on 
Plato will be found in my article on ‘ Clement 
of Alexandria's Protrepticus and the PAaedrus 
of aad in the Classical Quarterly, October, 
1916. 

2 Adyerv, (or, (eireiv ra Bé&drwra is common 
throughout Demosthenes. Apart from tne in- 
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by itself as a limiting phrase. The 
passage should therefore be rendered: 
‘if the orator had given, so far as in 
lim lay, the best advice, as in fact he 
did, ...’ This is supported by the 
closing words of section 75, of which 
the general sense (the text is probably 
corrupt) is thus given by C. R. 
Kennedy: ‘for action look to your- 
selves, to the orator for the best in- 
struction tm his power’; and by A. W. 
Pickard-Cambridge: ‘for the actions 
you must look to yourselves; from the 
speaker you must require that he give 
you the best counsel he can.’ Whether 
this meaning is in the text as it stands 
—Ta pev Epya Trap vpay avTav bnteire, 
ra 6€ BéAnicta émaotnun Aéyew Tapa 
tov maptovtos—or whether we must 
resort to conjecture for it, it seems to 
correspond exactly to the edzrev ws olov 
Te Ta aptota a few lines above. 
Turning to Plato, we note a well- 
known passage, Rep. i. 387 B-C., 
given as follows in Burnet’s Oxford 
text: ovxovy és Kal ta wepi tadta 
ovopata mdavta Ta Sewd Te Kai poBepa 
arroBAnréa, Kwxvurovs te xal Xtras xal 
évépous xai adiBavtas, nal adda Goa 
TouTov Tov TuTrov ovoyalomeva ppiTrey 
57 totes ws oleTat WavtTas TOUS aKovor- 
sas. For os oleras there is a reading 
ws oloyv re, supported by Bekker’s g and 
four inferior MSS. Hertz and Adam 
expunge ws oleras altogether, as the 
gloss of some Christian reader, meaning 
‘as he (t.e. Plato) imagines’: the 
author of the gloss wished to show that 


stance under consideration, ta dpora or rdpiora 
occurs four times in the De Corona, but not 
elsewhere. Demosthenes uses it in these places 
with mwpdrrev, not with Aéyew or eireiv. But 
that the distinction is of the slightest is shown 
by De Corona 57, wparrovra xat déyovta ra 
BéArwrra, which is followed in 59 by A€yew cat 
wpatrey ra apiora. In Chersonesus 75 Demos- 
thenes may well have departed from his usual 
custom, both for the sake of variety, and, more 
especially, because he is here maintaining that 
the orators words are a necessary part of the 
citizens’ act (ovnoty ele pév ravd’ 6 Tipodeos, 
€rosmncare & wipers’ ex 8€ rovrwy apydorépor rd 
awpayp’ €mpaxén). When words are regarded as 
deeds, the speaker may fitly adopt for the one 
the construction that he usually reserves for the 
other. 


NO. CCLXXII. VOL, XXXIII. 


he could read such names _ without 
shivering. Jowett and Campbell (vol. 
lll. pp. I11-2) consider ws olov te 
probably genuine, and its meaning to 
be the same as as olov te padsota found 
elsewhere in Plato (cp. Prot. 349 E). 
Liddell and Scott apparently take this 
view (s.¥. ofos 11. 3), and Davies and 
Vaughan’s translation is based upon 
it: ‘the mention of which makes men 
shudder fo the last degree of fear.’ But 
why should padtora be omitted? The 
phrase will stand without it, and bear 
its usual and well-defined meaning. 
Plato is not likely to have said un- 
reservedly that the names of certain 
mythical terrors and monsters make all 
men shudder. He qualifies his state- 
ment. That is their aim and tendency. 
They do their best to terrify the hearers. 
In the case of children, whose educa- 
tion is now under consideration, they 
would certainly terrify, and cause the 
children to grow up timid. Of course 
they would not frighten philosophers. 

The confusion between oloy te and 
olovrat in MSS. is well known (see 
Adam on Plato, Rep. 11. 358 E, where 
he refers to Schneider on Rep. i. 329 E. 
See also Isaeus xl. 20, p. 157 Wyse). 
otovrat would readily change to olera, 
where the sense seemed to demand it. 
It would be easy to conjecture otovtas 
for ofd6v re in Clement, Protr. p. 21, 
ll. 17-8 (Stah.), the instance from which 
we started; but it is more likely that 
where ws oloy re, a comparatively rare 
phrase, has remained, it represents the 
original text, than that the plain and 
simple @s olovrat should have been 
changed to it. The examples of as 
olov te which I have adduced above 
from classical Greek are few, but it 
seems probable that they are far from 
exhaustive, for others may be found 
lurking under @s ofoytac in MSS. They 
are enough, however, to show that the 
phrase, though not common, is well 
authenticated, and that it bears a 
meaning of its own, quite distinct from 
that which it has when joined to a 
superlative. 


G. W. BUTTERWORTH. 
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A SUPPOSED FRAGMENT OF THEOPHRASTUS. 


MODERN editors of the Nicomachean 
Ethics give a quotation from the Ethics 
of Theophrastus, which ‘is distinctly 
an amplification of a sentence in one of 
the disputed books,’ viz. VII. 14, 6 
(1154b, 13-14) : | eLedauver dé noovn 
Avmny ae tr’ évavtia kai 7) TuxXovaa éav 
7 toxyupa (see Burnet, pp. xv and 342; 
also Stewart, IT. p. 258). 

But examination of the source of 
this quotation, viz. Aspasius on E.N. 
VII. 14, 5-6, suggests a doubt. Aspasius 
iS discussing det trovet To Epov (54), 7). 
He attributes this view to Anaxagoras, 
and after declaring that it is mentioned 
here, not as true, but for our informa- 
tion, continues, as the text stands in 
Heylbut, p. 156, 

€Trel ovK edoxet YE avrois del Ev TOVo 
elvat To f@ov. Kal Tov ‘Avafayopav 
aiTvaTat Oeoppactos ev "HO@txois XNéeyov 
ore eFeXavver Noov7 AVTTHY and so on, as 
in Burnet and Stewart. 

The passage from Theophrastus 
should, therefore, refute the doctrine 
of Anaxagoras. But it has, in fact, no 
bearing on that doctrine at all; while 
it is just what we might get from 
Aspasius himself as comment on the 
text éefeXavves dovn AUTrNnY x.T.rA. I 
would suggest, then, that the quotation 
from Theophrastus has been lost (its 
purport may be gathered from his de 
Senstbus, §§ 31-33, in Stratton, Greek 
Phystological Psychology, pp. 92-5); and 
that the passage in Aspasius should be 
printed with the mark of a lacuna 
before what is now supposed to be 
the quotation from Theophrastus : 
ael 4p moves - TO oe womep Kal ot 


o yap 'Avafarydpas 
EXeyer ael Tovely TO S@ov dua TOY 
aicO@ncewv. Tavita 6€ ovyY @S cvykara- 
TLOE“EVvOS ever GNX’ toTOpay ° érel ovK 
eSoxes ye avrois aet év Trove clvat TO 
Coov. Kat TOV 'Avakaydpav auTLaTat 
@edhpacros év "HOxots Aeyov dtt <- 

alee > eFeravver 70v7) Aum n ve 
évavtia, olov % aro Tou Tivew THY amo 
rou oupny, Kat TuxXovca, TovTECTLY 
aris ov ay “in isxupa, woTe évlore 


1 See Heylbut’s Aspasius, p. 156, Il. 13-22. 
I underline the words that, in my opinion, repre- 
sent the text of £.V. 


vig > , A b “~ e s bad 
meivav é€eXavvet Kal axons b0v7n, OTay 
aogpacw 7) aAXOS Tloly dxovopact Sia- 
hepovTws yatpwpuev. Kai dca tadTa axo- 
acto yivovtat avOpwrrot* iv’ Gdws yap 


pip AUTOVTAL pnde ahyaot, peydras Kat 


odhodpas ndovas eavrois mopifouct. 

That the words éfeAavver «.7.X., which, 
as the text 1s printed, depend on Aeyor 
é67t, must be comment of Aspasius, not 
quotation from Theophrastus, would 
seem to have been felt by Diels, who 
proposed (see Heylbut, zb:d.) to insert 
ws before @eodpactos. The meaning 
would then be (I presume), 

‘And Aristotle, like Theophrastus in 
his Ethics, censures Anaxagoras, saying 
that pleasure drives out pain,’ etc. 

But this reading is open to the same 
objection as Heylbut’s text—it uses the 
sentence of E.N. éfeAauves . . . ioyupa 
to refute dei rovei ro S@ov, a use which 
is not warranted by logic nor in any 
way suggested by our text of E.N. 

No doubt, if év ’"H@cxots is correct, 
Theophrastus did deal with this view 
of Anaxagoras in his Ethics, as well as 
in the de Sensibus ; and so the passage 
in Aspasius, even as I propose to alter 
it, still testifies to correspondence be- 
tween the Ethics of Theophrastus and 
this tract (E.N. VII. cc. 11-14) on 
Pleasure. Yet, if there was close cor- 
respondence between the Ethics of 
Theophrastus and our E.N. and Aspa- 
sius had access to Theophrastus’s work, 
it seems strange that he made so little 
use of it: from Heylbut’s index (p. 243) 
he appears to mention Theophrastus 
only three times in the extant portion 
of his commentary. It is true that 
this may be by no means the full measure 
of his debt to Theophrastus; and from 
the same index it appears that he makes 
less mention of Eudemus and the Eude- 
mian Ethics. Still év ’H@cxots may be 
a blunder, either of the MSS. or of 
Aspasius, replacing a reference to the 
de Sensibus. The passage in Heylbut, 
P- 150, 3-30 (on 1153b, I), 

mevottraroy o€ pac obTw Seuvuew 
OTe noovn ayabov éotw x.T.d., does not 
seem to show a great knowledge of the 
history of the subject. 

However this ‘may be, we should, I 
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submit, suppose a lacuna after Aéyor 
ors (Heylbut, p. 156,17), which has lost 
us the quotation from Theophrastus; 
and probably not only this but also the 
comment of Aspasius on the first part 
of c. 14, § 6 (1154b, 9-13) opoiws 8 


ee 


éy ... eioiv, a passage on which a 
commentator might reasonably have 


something to say. 
C. M. MuULVaANY. 


+) 
Queen’s College, 
Benares. 


PHAEDRUS AND SENECA. 


THOSE who whether from duty or 
inclination have to busy themselves 
with the ragged text of Phaedrus will 
not consider it superfluous to inquire 
whether any help may be won from 
consideration of the writings of one 
who in respect of age of metre and to a 
certain extent in subject-matter and 
tone stands nearest to their author. 
M. Havet has subjected the treatment 
of the iambic trimeter by the fabulist 
and the tragedian to a strict comparison. 
With this I do not deal. What he has 
noted outside this sphere will be in- 
cluded in my collections if relevant and 
distinctive enough for my purpose. I 
shall submit my material first and 
reserve comments and deductions for 
the sequel. Its illustrative value will 
thus be unimpaired, and its evidential 
force in no way prejudged. 

The agreements between Phaedrus 
and Seneca that I shall register are 
firstly those of substance, that is of 
thought or subject-matter; and secondly 
those of form, that is of expression and 
vocabulary. The few in which there is 
agreement of both will naturally come 
in between. On the agreements to 
which an asterisk is attached something 
rore will be said below. 


Phaedrus I. xxii. 3 sq. ‘nocturnus 
cum fur panem misisset cani | obiecto 
temptans an cibo posset capi.’ 

Seneca de Constantia Saptentis 14. 2 
‘illum, quisquis erit, tamquam canem 
acrem obiecto cibo leniet.’ 

Phaedrus ITI. viii. 14 sqq. ‘ “‘ Cotidie” 
inquit “speculo uos uti uolo; | tu 
formam ne corrumpas nequitiae malis ; | 
tu faciem ut istam moribus uincas 
bonis,”’’ cf. 16. 1 ‘praecepto monitus 
saepe te considera.’ ; 

Seneca N.Q. I. 16. 4 ‘inuenta sunt 
specula ut homo ipse se nosset, multa 


ex hoc consecuturus, primum sui noti- 
tiam, deinde ad quaedam consilium; 
formosus ut uitaret infamiam, deformis 
ut sciret redimendum esse uirtutibus 
quicquid corpori deesset’ e.q.s. (Imita- 
des ie Phaedrum Seneca, Havet ad 
0c.). 

Phaedrus III. xv. The subject of this 
fable, the Lamb in quest of its foster- 
mother the Goat, is ‘facit parentes 
bonitas, non necessitas’ (v. 18). 

Seneca de Benefictis III. 29. 3-31 
examines in the same spirit and with 
the same results the view that the mere 
gift of life is no claim upon the gratitude 
of a child. 

Phaedrus III. xviii. and Appendix ii. 
5 sqq. enumerate the characteristic 
excellences of various animals. The 
moral 1s that we should be content with 
what is assigned to us by Providence. 

Seneca de Beneficiits II. 29. 1 sq. (6f. 
Epist. Moral. 124. 22) has a similar 
enumeration; and his moral is the 
same. 

Phaedrus III. epil. ro ‘nam _ uita 
morti propior est cotidie.’ 

Seneca Epist. Moral. 120. 17 ‘nihil 
satis est morituris, immo morientibus. 
cotidie enim propius ab ultimo stamus.” 

*Phaedrus IV. vii. g ‘ fabricasset 
Argus opere Palladio ratem.’ 

Seneca Med. 365 sqq. ‘non Palladia | 
compacta manu regum referens | in- 
clita remos quaeritur Argo.’ 

Phaedrus IV. 10. 1-3 ‘ Peras impo- 
suit luppiter nobis duas: | propriis re- 
pletam uitiis post tergum dedit, [ alienis 
ante pectus suspendit grauem.’ 

Seneca de Ira II. 28.8 ‘aliena uitia 
in oculis habemus, a tergo nostra sunt.’ 

Phaedrus [V. vii. 25 sq. ‘hoc illis” 
dictum est qui stultitia nausiant | et, 
ut putentur sapere, caelum uituperant.’ 

Seneca £pist. Moral. 107 fin. ‘at 
contra°illé(animus) pusillus et dezener 
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qui obluctatur et de ordine mundi male 
existimat et emendare mauult deos quam 
se.’ For the ‘ querellae nausiantis ani- 
mi’ see de Constantia 10. 2. 

Phaedrus IV. xvi. fin. ‘Parce gau- 
dere oportet et sensim queri, | totam 
quis uitam miscet dolor et gaudium.’ 

Seneca Epist. Moral. 110. 4 ‘si sapis, 
omnia humana condicione metire: 
simul et quod gaudes et quod times 
contrahe.’ 

*Phaedrus IV. xxi. (xxil.) 14 ‘ ** me- 
cum ”’ inquit ‘‘mea sunt cuncta”’ (cf. 
25 sq.), the words of Simonides. 

Seneca de Constantia Sapientis 5. 6 
‘Megara Demetrius ceperat cul cogno- 
men Poliorcetes fuit. ab hoc Stilbon’ 
(should be Stilpon) ‘et philosophus 
interrogatus num aliquid perdidisset ; 
‘“ Nihil;’? inquit “omnia mea mecum 
sunt,” and so again in Epist. Moral. g. 18 
sq. at somewhat greater length (com- 
pare Diogenes Laertius 2. II. 4). 

Phaedrus ibidem 14 sq. ‘tunc paucl 
enatant | quia plures onere degrauati 
perierunt.’ 

Seneca Epist. Moral. 22. 12 ‘nemo 
cum sarcinis enatat.’ 

Phaedrus IV. epil. 3 sq. ‘Sed tem- 
peratae suaues sunt argutiae, | immo- 
dicae offendunt.’ 

Seneca de Constantia Sapientis 16 fin. 
‘iocis temperatis delectamur, immo- 
dicis irascimur.’ 

Phaedrus V. vi. 1 sqq. ‘ Inuenit 
caluus forte in triuio pectinem. | acces- 
sit alter, aeque defectus pilis. | ‘“‘ Heia!” 
inquit ‘in commune quodcumque est 
lucri.”’’ 

Seneca Epist. Moral. 119 init. ‘ Quo- 
tiens aliquid inueni, non expecto donec 
dicas ‘in commune :” ipse mihi dico.’ 

Phaedrus Appendix Perottena 11. 1 sq. 
‘Arbitrio si Natura finxisset meo | genus 
mortale, longe foret instructius.’ 

Seneca Oedipus 882 (903) sq. ‘ Fata 
si liceat mihi | fingere arbitrio meo.’ 


‘*alte cinctus’ Phaedrus II. v. 11. 
So Seneca Epist. Moral. 33. 2, 92. 35. 

‘auocare’ ‘distract’ Phaedrus Ap. 
P. xiv. 26. So Seneca ad Polybium 
17. 6 and elsewhere. 

‘delicium’ Phaedrus IV. 1.8. ‘de- 
licium’ and ‘deliciolum’ Seneca Efist. 
Moral. 12. 3. 

‘fatigare caelum’ Phaedrus IV. xx. 


(xx1.) 24. Seneca ‘ fatigare deos’ Epist. 
Moral. 31. 5. 

‘immolare=occidere’ Phaedrus IV. 
vi.g. Seneca N.Q. lc. § 9. 

‘*inuoluere ingenium’ Phaedrus IV- 
vil. 14. Seneca ‘cor inuolutum’ N.Q. I. 
Praef. 6. 

‘*meliusculus’ of good looks Phae- 
drus Afp. xv. 7. Seneca de Benefictts 
L.'3< 0: 

‘nasuté’ or ‘nasuté’ Phaedrus IV. 
7. I. ‘masuté’ Seneca de Benefictts 
V. 6. 6. 

‘persto’ of slaves kept standing at 
their posts Phaedrus App. P. xvi. 8- 
So Seneca Epist. Moral. 47. 8. 

‘petra’ Phaedrus Ap. xx. 2. 
A gam. 468. 

‘*prospicere’ ‘catch sight of’ ‘get 
a glimpse of’ Phaedrus Afp. xii. 16. 
Seneca Epist. Moral. 79.12, 83. 1. 

‘retorridus’ Phaedrus IV. il. 16 
(Afet.). Seneca Epist. Moral. 12. 2 and 
other places (Summers ad loc.). 

‘*strigare’ Phaedrus III. vi. g. 
Seneca Epist. Moral. 31. 4. 

‘stropha’ Phaedrus I. xiv. 4. Seneca 
Epist. Moral. 26. 5. 


Seneca. 


The tragedies of Seneca present in 
two or three instances iambic lines 
which in expression and structure recall 
senarli of Phaedrus. M. Havet cites 
‘irato impetu’ ending a verse in 
Phaedrus III. 11. 14 (‘horrendo im- 
petu’ in I. xi. 10) and Seneca Troad. 
115g. Similarly ‘scelere funesto domum’” 
III. 10. 50 and ‘ caede funesta domum ’ 
Seneca Phaedra 1275. Also III. prol. 
58 ‘qui saxa cantu mouit et domuit 
feras’ and seneca Medea 229 ‘qui saxa 
cantu mulcet et siluas trahit.’ Another 
correspondence is noticed below. 

The following observations arise out 
of the material. In IV. vil. 9 ‘opere 
Palladio’ has been changed by L. 
Mueller and others to ‘ opera Palladia’ 
on the ground that Pallas is not 
generally represented as working at the 
Argo. M. Havet has defended the text 
by Claudian Bell. Pollent, 18. The 
parallel from Seneca is nearer. 

Consideration of IV. xxii. (xxiii.) 
raises an interesting question. The 
dictum ‘omnia mea mecum sunt’ Is 
given by the fabulist to Simonides and 
by the’philosopher to Stilpon. Is this 
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dae to sae teaeraras use of different 
sources or is the philosopher consciously 
correcting a predecessor? This would 
certainly be in the Annaean manner ; 
compare what is said about Lucan 
in my Introduction to Book VIII. 
p. xxxvi, n. 4. The true authorship of 
the mot it is not very easy nor vastly 
important to determine. The poet may 
be right in ascribing it to a poet, and 
the philosopher to whom the philoso- 
pher assigns it may have borrowed or 
repeated it. It is not altogether irrele- 
vant to add that Seneca shows himself 
aware of the difference between two 
notabilities, Demetrius Poliorcetes and 
Demetrius Phalereus, whom our author 
has confused in a passage corruptly 
given in our texts. V.I. 1 sq.: 


Demetnius qui dictus est Phalereus 
Athenas occupauit imperio improbo. 


Even with the present reading of ver. 1 
the blunder (the converse form of which 
appears in Aelian Var. Hist. 9. 9, so 
that 1t may have been taken over by 
Phaedrus from some Greek) is un- 
deniable ; compare in addition to ver. 2 
the ‘tyrannus’ of ver. 14 and the ‘qua 
sunt oppressi manum’ of ver. 5. But 
it comes into clearer light when that 
verse is corrected. The vulgate reading 
is faulty on two accounts. In the first 
place, it neglects an important part of 
the MS. evidence. ‘ Demetrius qui’ is 
the reading of the Pithoeanus and the 
Perottine MSS., but in the lost Remen- 
sis rex was added after ‘ Demetrius,’ and 
that this is no corruption is shown by 
its appearance in the heading of the 
poem in the Prthocanus ‘ Demetrius Rex 
et Menander Poeta.’ In the second 
place the scansion Phalerétis (from 
Greek @adnpévs) is unexampled in 
Latin verse. 

Professor Housman on Manilius I. 
350 has already disposed of all the 
examples by which M. Havet (ad loc.) 
has sought to defend it; and it only 
remains here to write in conformity 
with the indications of the MSS.: 


Demetrius rex qui Phalereus dictus est. 


Changes of the order of words to one 
more easy or more familiar are common 
enonen in the tradition of Phaedrus. 

‘ Alticinctis’ is the received reading at 
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If. v. rz ‘ex alticinctis unus atriensibus.’ 
It is however weakly supported by the 
MSS.; for both P and R divide it ‘ alti 
cinctis’ and the MSS. of Phaedrus 
confuse e¢ and # perpetually. Apart 
from this the word has nothing to rest 
on except a gloss of uncertain origin 
and value ‘dveoradpévos, alticinctus’ 
Corp. Gl. II. 226, which can hardly be 
set against the consistent usage of 
Horace, Seneca, whom I cite because 
M. Havet says ‘sic metro coactus Hor. 
S. II. 8. 10,’ and Petronius. Phaedrus 
shows no liking for such compounds as 
alticinctus as we may infer from his 
‘sus nemoris cultrix’ II. iv. 3 by the 
side of Catullus’s ‘cerua siluicultrix 
. aper nemoriuagus.’ 

IV. vil. 14 ‘saeuum ingenium uariis 
inuoluens modis’ has been altered in 
various ways, Guyet and Heinsius con- 
jecturing euoluens and M. Havet con- 
uoluens. But Seneca’s phrase seems to 
show that it may stand, though dolis 
(Heinsius) would be an improvement 
on modis. 

App. xv. 7 ‘adeone per me uideor 
tibi meliuscula?’ M. Havet’s uenustula 
is elegant and has proved attractive. 
But that it is not necessary on the 
ground of metre he admits himself, and 
meltusculus, like bonus (Catullus 37. 19; 
cf. Propertius II. 28. 12 and elsewhere) 
was colloquially used of ‘ good’ looks. 

‘n App. xiil. 16 ‘paulum_ reclusis 
foribus miles prospicit’ the usage of 
Seneca, and especially that in Ep. 83. x 
‘tamquam aliquis in pectus intimum 
prospicere possit,’ leads me now to 
doubt my ‘ perspicit,’ although accepted 
by Dr. Gow and commended by Pro- 
fessor Housman (C.R. XIV. p. 467). 

In II. v. 23 ‘tum sic iocata est tanta 
maiestas ducis’ Pithou’s tanti has been 
widely accepted without sufficient 
reason, aS we may see from Seneca 
Herc. F.721 sq. ‘in quo superbo digerit 
uultu sedens | animas recentes dira 
matestas dei’ (with Leo’s repunctuation) ; 
cf. for the metrical turn Phaedra g15, 
‘ubi uultus ille et ficta matestas uiri.’ 
M. Havet’s citation of ‘tanto duce’ 
from Martial XI. 8. 6 by no means 
shows that in a writer with Phaedrus’s 
weakness for abstract nouns tantacannot 
agree with matestas. 

IVI. vil g tricandum is the reading. 
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generally adopted from PR, but the 
meaning.of ‘shirking’ ts neither pro- 
perly attested nor sufficiently appro- 
priate to the passage, nor again does it 
explain the tardandum of N (an explana- 
tion of strigandum) nor the saltandum 
of V. It appears to be simply a cor- 
ruption easy enough of strigandum (the 
conjecture of Gruter and Salmasius) 
for which compare App. 'Vergiliana 
Catal. 10 (8) Ig. 

On sine mercede in IV.1i.8 ‘hoc ne 
locutus sine mercede existimer, | fabel- 
lam adiciam de mustela et muribus’ 
which has driven the commentators to 
most contorted interpretations. I briefly 
wrote in the Classical Quarterly of April, 
1918, p. 91: ‘Sometimes the gloss may 
be detected by its senselessness. So 
“‘sine mercede’”’ IV. 2.8 which should 
be gratuito.” My view was that Phaedrus 
here meant to say he would show in 
his accustomed manner by means of a 
fable that the dictum ‘appearances 
deceive’ was no uncalled-for and idle 
utterance, and that the gratuito which 
he used in the sense of ‘ causelessly ’ 
‘without motive’ ‘unwarrantably’ (c/. 
Sallust Cat. 16. 3 ‘gratuito potius malus 
atque crudelis erat,’ ‘gratuitum odium’ 
Seneca Efist. Moral. 105. 3 and ‘ gratis 
anhelans’ of the officious and uncalled- 
for attentions of the atriensis in II. v. 3) 
was misinterpreted by some scribe; 
whose infelicitous comment ‘ without 
fee’ or ‘remuneration’ had crept into 
the text. This might well have hap- 
pened. But that Phaedrus may here 
have deviated from his practice and 
have represented the following fable as 
a ‘fee’ or payment for attention to his 
moralising seems also possible when 
we compare a curious procedure of 
Seneca in the first three books of his 
Moral Epistles. At the end of all but 
every letter he addsan ‘aureum dictum’ 
as we might call it, somé pithy or 
weighty saying which he frequently 
calls its ‘ mercedula,’ ‘ peculium,’ ‘ mu- 
nus’ or ‘munusculum.’ It is enough 
to quote 8. 7 ‘sed iam finis faciendus 
est et alzquid, ut institui, pro hac epistula 
dependendum,’ 10. 5 ‘ut more meo cum 
aliquo munusculo epistulam mittam,’ 
12. I0 “sed iam debeo epistulam in- 
cludere. sic’ inquis ‘sine ullo ad me 
feculio ueniet,’ 15. 9 ‘una mercedula et 
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unum graecum ad haec beneficia ac- 
cedet, ecce insigne praeceptum’ e.q.s. 

Having thus set out not indeed the 
whole but probably the greater and 
most noteworthy part of the correspon- 
dences between Seneca and Phaedrus, 
and having considered their value to 
an editor of the fabulist, we may turn 
to the question of their inner sig- 
nificance. We may note two facts to- 
begin with. They are almost all to be 
found in the books that follow the first. 
We cannot indeed assign to their 
proper places the fables contained in 
the Perottine Appendix; but thus much . 
we know, that the imperfect manuscript 
from which they were drawn contained 
no fable earlier than II. vi. Next the 
similarities in diction seem to be largely 
colloquialisms, and as such might be 
due to Seneca and Phaedrus using a 
common style. Are we to stop here 
and neither assert nor deny that they 
indicate that the Fables were known to 
the philosopher? Before we can decide 
we must consider the other factors in 
the question. 

Martial was aware of Phaedrus III. 
20. 5 ‘an aemulatur improbi. iocos 
Phaedri?’? Our conviction that this 
verse refers to our Phaedrus is not 
shaken by the astounding declaration 
of Friedlaender, ad loc. that the Fables. 
are neither ‘ioci’ nor in any sense 
‘improbi.’ That the Fables were not 
‘ioci’ to Friedlaender is a matter of no 
importance; we know that Phaedrus 
thought them such; Prologue to Book I. 
‘duplex libelli dos est quod risume 
monet | et quod prudenti uitam consilio 
mouet ...| fictis zocart nos memi- 
nerit fabulis.” Andif some of his pieces 
are not ‘improbi’ Ag. I. xvill., xxix. ; 
IID. wii. xi.3 IV. xv. xvii. with others, 
it is hard to see what sense attaches to 
the word. But indeed there is no neces- 
sity to argue the question; for Martial 
according to a custom by no means rare 
in the literary references of Roman 
poetry has pointed his allusions to the 
works of Phaedrus by using words tocts 
and tmprobus, that his readers would 
recognise as special favourites of that 
writer. Of this ‘semi-quotation,’ as 


1 jocus with its congeners occurs some eleven 
times, zmprobus (with, tmprodbifas) some seven- 
téen times inthe extant Fables. 
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we may call it, Statius has more than 
one example; Siluae I. 2. 252-255 (of 
Propertius and Tibullus) and several 
passages in II. 7 (the birthday ode to 
Lucan). 

Quintilian will be our second witness. 
For we can hardly doubt that the poeta 
of Inst. Or. I. 9. 2 who composed 
‘Aesopi fabellas . . . sermone puro et 
nihil se supra modum extollente’ and 
whose ‘ gracilitas’ is to be reproduced 
in the school exercises was Phaedrus.} 
The Fables then, or rather a selection 
from them, were a schoolbook at Rome 
towards the end of the first century A.D. 
When they attained to this deadly dis- 
tinction we cannot say. For some 
forty years previously there is no men- 
tion of them or sign of their existence. 
In this dearth of data the hungry critic 
has turned to a well-known passage in 
one of the Dialogi of Seneca addressed 
to Polybius, the powerful freedman of 
Claudius, in the hope that he would 
use his influence to get the philosopher 
permission to return to Rome. The 
words are ‘non audeo te eo usque pro- 
ducere ut fabellas quoque et Aesopeos 
logos, intemptatum Romants tngenits opus, 
solita tibi uenustate conectas’ 8. 3. 
This has been rightly held to show that 
Seneca, writing from Corsica circa 43, 
the probable date of this ‘ dialogue,’ 
either did not know the Fables or 
chose deliberately to ignore them. 
What we know from the Fables them- 
selves about the times of their com- 
position may be summed up in a 
sentence: Phaedrus had written fables 
which, if not published, had obtained 
such currency as to bring him under 
the notice of Seianus some time before 
the fall of the Prefect in 31; and he 
continued to do so till after 37, the 
year of Tiberius’s death. It is possible 
that he was writing under Claudius, as 
IV. xiv. (a fragment in our MSS. of 
which the Paraphrasts have preserved 
the continuation) is naturally taken to 


1 No argument can be based on the use of 
the common instead of the proper name. The 
use is both natural (cf 6 sowrns in Greek) and 
appropriate. Phaedrus himself called his fables 
Aesopiac, and as only a selection from them 
would be included in the school anthology, 
there was no special call to give his name. 
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refer to Caligula. But we cannot point 
to anything that proves he was writing 
later than 41, the year of Seneca’s 
banishment. The theory then that to 
this exile should be ascribed Seneca’s 
seeming ignorance of his work lacks all 
solid foundation. An earlier absence 
in Egypt, the date of which cannot be 
determined, might be used to explain 
the paucity of coincidences with the 
first book of Phaedrus; but that in 
43 the philosopher should have been 
wholiy ignorant of the existence of the 
Fables is undeniably strange. If he 
were not, the statement that Aesopean 
Fable was a form of literature ‘ un- 
essayed by Roman talents’ is hardly 
less astonishing. Does it mean that to 
Seneca Phaedrus, in spite of his pre- 
tensions (II. epil. g), did not count 
because he was not a native Roman ?* 
An odd argument for an immigrant 
from Spain to address to a Greek or 
Asiatic freedman! Or is it a conscious 
perversion of fact to open the way for 
a compliment to the powerful favourite ? 
It would not then be out of keeping 
with the adulations of the Empress 
Messalina and the freedmen of Claudius, 
which we are told by Dio Cassius 
(51. 10. 2) Seneca afterwards out of 
mere shame did his best to suppress 
(amnreuer).® 

To sum up, it. seems antecedently 
very improbable that Seneca should 
have remained without knowledge of 
all the five books of the Fables from 
the time of their publication to the end 
of his life, and the resemblances between 
the fabulist and the philosopher are, so 


a 
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3 There is little in the idioms or diction of 
Phaedrus to suggest the foreigner. His use of 
abstract nouns is certainly pushed beyond the 
Latin norm. Of mehercules in the mouth of 
Minerva, III. xvii. 8, M. Havet writes with 
reason satis mira uox in ore et femineo et 
diuino, Gell. XI. 8. 3 (Gellius says it is not so 
used ‘apud idoneos quidem scriptores,’ but he 
might perhaps have excused it from an un- 
doubted virago). Gruds tor grus 1. i. 7 offends 
us more. It would certainly have made Pnis- 
cian ‘gasp’; cf. Neue-Wagener Formentehre I. 
p. 278. One is sorely tempted to suggest 
‘tandem persuaswst iure iurando grus.’ 

3 The questions arising out of the passage of 
Seneca have been carefully and soberly dis- 
cussed in W.-Isleib’s de Senecae Dialogo Vn- 
dectuio, a, Marburg degree dissertation of 1906. 
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far as they go, not inconsistent with this 
conclusion. On the other hand our 
data are so meagre and elusive that we 
are not warranted in assuming that 
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when he wrote to Polybius in 43 he 
was already aware of their existence. 
J. P. PosTGATE. 
Liverpool. 


NOTES 


IMANTEAITMOS. 


AT our fairs and racecourses we may 
make acquaintance with certain arts 
and mysteries of great subtlety and 
immense antiquity, though of this 
antiquity we have all too little actual 
proof. A learned mathematician showed 
us very lately that the gipsy trick of 
fitting five round discs on to a little 
round table (I saw it only the other day 
at our ancient fair of St. Andrews) is a 
matter involving very complicated 
geometry, and this geometry (I believe) 
is closely akin to that of problems which 
perplexed Pythagoras. I  shouldn’t 
wonder at all if the professors of 
thimble-rigging and the three-card trick 
had their little side-shows at the Olym- 
pic Games, just as at Epsom; and there 
is at least one of their mysteries of 
which we know what the Greeks called 
it. Its name is ¢pavredAtypos, and we 
find it in the Onomasticon of Julius 
Pollux. Many of us are quite familiar 
with the pastime wif I may so call it), 
and yet the word would seem to be 
little known and less understood by 
classical scholars. The expert lays 
upon a table a loop or aoublet of thin 
strap-leather, and then, folding and 
winding it into flat labyrinthine coils, 
he invites the curious to ‘prick the 
tape’; that is to say, to insert a pin or 
little pointed stick (warraduoy) amid 
the coils in such a manner that it shall 
be found entangled in the loop when 
the coils are resolved. It would seem 
that little skill were necessary for so 
doing, and that the chances of success 
were at least even; nevertheless, it is 
found on trial that, when experience 
twists the tape and innocence directs 
the pin, the tape invariably comes 
away loose without implicating the pin. 
Pollux’s description is lucidity itself: 
6 5& ipavtertypos, SitrAo0D ipdvros ra- 
BupiwGedns tis €ote meptatpody: xa’ 


HS ede. KaGevta TatTadiov THS SuTPAONS 
TuXEv. € yap pn AUOEVTOS [? AVOEVTE] 
€umepretAnT@To T@ (wdvte TO TAaTTAXLOY, 
ATTHTO oO Kabeis. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that the lexicographer throws no 
light upon the secret of successful 
operation. 

The subject is alluded to by Eusta- 
thius as durAod ipavtos oKoria TLS 
etAnots and is briefly discussed by 
Meursius and by Bulangerus in their 
well-known treatises De Ludis Grecoruit 
Veterum,; but neither the Leyden Pro- 
fessor nor the Jesuit Father show any 
personal acquaintance with the subject, 
and Bulengerus goes obviously astray 
when he interprets ratrdNov as ‘clavum 
vel pessulum ligneum, qui indebatur 
solveret complicationem.’ Nor does Hem- 
sterhusius come nearer to the point: 
‘hic mihi venit in mentem nodi Gordil, 
qui simili modo forsitan fuit involutus, 
similique solvendus ?’ Liddell and Scott 
give the brief and unsatisfactory defini- 
tion ‘rope-twisting, a game’; from which 
we may surmise that these authors also 
had never been invited to ‘prick the 
tape.’ They consequently fail equally, 
I think, to appreciate the meaning of 
the derivative (uavredxrys, in Plutarch, 
which word they define as a ‘ twister of 
ropes, or, metaphorically, a knotty sophtst.’ 
That is all very well; but I imagine 
that the epithet, as one sophist used it 
of another, was more caustic and less 
polite. It is indeed possible that the 
one philosopher only meant to tell the 
other that he was a maker of paradoxes; 
but I very much fear that he had it in 
mind to call him a low gipsy vaga- 
bond, a card-sharper, and a thimble- 
rigger. Regarding which latter mys- 
tery, by the way, I take it that scholars 
are sufficiently informed. 


D’ARCY WENTWORTH THOMPSON. 
St. Andrews. 
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ANTH. PAL., BOOK V., No. 6, 


Atyve, o¢ yap rapeoica rpis Guooer ‘Hpdxdera 

hiew, movy Fxec-> Avyve, od B’ el Oeds ef, 

TH» Sodiny dwduuvor: Sra» pldor Evdor Eyovea 

raify, drooBeo Gels unxére Qpws wdapexe. 

THE gé of line 1 is clearly the accu- 
sative of the thing sworn by. The 
dohkin swore by the lamp, and Ascle- 
piades, stung by the émcopxia, calls 
upon this same lamp, if it really is a 
god and can be sworn by, to take 
vengeance upon her. 

This is satisfactory enough, but what 
does wapeotoa mean? Mr. Paton in 
the Loeb edition translates ‘in thy 
presence, as though the participle 
governed, or half governed, aé. This, 
of course, it cannot do, and zapeoitca 
taken alone (the only way it can gram- 
matically be taken} can only mean that 
the lady was present when she swore— 
a fact which no one would be likely to 
dispute. 

The only object of whose presence 
there is any question is the lamp. ‘ She 
swore in thy presence’ is exactly the 
meaning we should like to extract from 
the line, and if for aapeotoa we read 
mapeovta, this is exactly the meaning 
we get. 

The frequent confusion between va 
and yr scarcely needs a mention. 


M. PLATNAUER, 
B.E.F. 


[Stadtmiiller reads mrdpavta from 
VI. 333. r.—Eb. C.R.] 


ANTH. PAL. XII. 3. 


Tor raldwry, Arddwpe, ra rpocOduar’ els rola wlrre 
oxnpara, kal rouTwr udvOay’ éxwyuulas. 

Thy Ere pew yap Abixrov dxuhy *radov dvduase : 

*xwxewrny pucay Apri karapxyouevnp ° 

Thy 3 Hn wpds xeipa cadevouerny [Aéye] cavpar> 

thy b¢ reXecorépny, oldas & xpr ce Kadety. 

In line 4 the right reading would 
seem to be xa@mrny thy gucay. KwTny 
mv became xwt7v by haplography, and 
then «w was doubled to fill up the line. 

There is a similar use of xwiy by 
Automedon in Anth. Pal. XI. 29 rnv 
kotny pnxet Exwv épérns. Cf. the use 
of dscwrrety in Aristophanes, Eccl. 1091, 
and the double entendre in Ran. 197, 
4u8C eat xeomrnv. 

‘*fMentulam] clauum nauis uocant 


Itali paedicones, il temone’ (Menag. 
Addit Chardo); ‘“‘ Hodie quidem reggere 
il timone, guider le gouvernail ”’ (Diib- 
ner, Anth. Pal. Vol. II. p. 431). 

There is little doubt that Aadov con- 
ceals the first name of the zrpoc@éyara, 
but no satisfactory emendation has been 
made. Faute de mieux I would propose 
cwAnv ovoyate, which has little to 
recommend it palaeographically, but 
gives good sense. The ov of A\adov may 
be merely a duplication of the ov of 
ovoxate, and with Aad we have little to 
build upon. 


tdooeras 5¢ cal éxl Tov poplwy.’ 
(Hesych.) 


F. A. PROCTOR. 


Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. 


‘owhhves 2. 


SOPH. ANTIGONE, 471-2. 


(Chorus, interposing in Creon-Antigone 
Dialogue. ] 


471 8Sydot 7d yérynu’ wpov ef wuod rarpds 

472 Tis wasdds: elxew 6 ovK éxiorarat Kaxols. 

THE insertion of a period (.) at the 
end of the first line without any other 
change in the text would remove (1) the 
intolerable difficulty and harshness of 
the first sentence, with which all the 
commentators have wrestled. (2) The 
strained use of 6€, where, with the 
traditional punctuation, the reader 
expects yap or Kai. 

THs Tatdos* becomes an exclamatory 
genitive, ‘Poor child!’ to which tis 
docceBetas (!) in Euripides’ Bacchae 263, 
affords a sufficiently close parallel. We 
may point the two lines as follows: 


Snrot 7d -yévynu’ wor €& Wuol rarpés. 
rs wadés! efxew 6’ ovx éwiorarat Kaxo:s. 


471 

472 
yielding the very satisfactory meaning, 
suitable tosthe attitude of the Antigone 
Chorus, and avoiding the scarcely 
Sophoclean anacoluthon of the com- 
monly accepted renderings : 


The uncouth offspring shows its uncouth 
parentage. 
Poor child! but she is all unskilled to bow 
before calamity. 
(Cf. vedrov yévynpa, |. 623.) 


TIES 
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AESCHYLUS, EUMENIDES 864-5. 


Oupatos Eorw wéXrenos, ob ubdrALS Wapuy, 
dy @ tes Extras decvds evxdelas Epws. 

THESE lines are generally taken as 
an encouragement of foreign (as distinct 
from civil) war, to provide an outlet for 
the martial spirit of the citizens: 1.e. 
‘Let there be foreign war, and let it 
come without stint, for those who feel 
the grim desire of glory,’ év @ being 
equivalent to év éxeitvm @ and that phrase 
a poetical singular for plural, and the 
epithet decvos a mere literary or con- 
ventional one. I should like to delete 
the comma of the Oxford text at zapwv, 
to take év @ as while, and translate ‘ Let 
there be foreign war, which comes 
readily enough so long as men feel the 
grim desire of glory.’ 

R. B. APPLETON. 


RECULA. 


CHARISIUS (Gram. Lat. 1,6,7,11) men- 
tions the diminutives nubecula (nubes), 
specula (spes), recula (res). The last 
may occur in the Moretum (65), where 
Simylus’ small garden-plot is described : 


nec sumptus erat ullius [opus] sed recula curae, 


z.€. ‘it was a little holding that involved 
no e penditure of money but only of 
diligence.’ The MSS. have regula. 


W. M. LINDSAY. 


MARTIAL XIV. xxix. 2. 


THE maxim of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth century scholars in tran- 
scribing or collating a MS. was ‘ divi- 
nare oportet, non legere, 1.¢e. ‘ re-cast as 
you write.’ We rightly prefer the apo- 
graph for such purposes. And even in 
editing a text our maxim is ‘Stick to 
the MSS.’ All maxims are bad if they 
turn the human mind into a roasting- 
jack that does not know when to stop. 
But, to vary the metaphor, the limpet- 
tactics have approved themselves in the 
case of the Martial text—a text for 
which we have the evidence always of 
two, and often of three, ancient editions. 
Professor Housman has vindicated the 
traditional reading of III. xciii. 20, 
‘prurire quid si Sattiae velit saxum ? 
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(C.R. 22, 46); Professor Heraeus that 
of XII. Ixxxii. 11, ‘fumosae feret ipse 
mpomeivy de faece lagonae’ (Khezz. 
Mus. 70, 1). What of XIV. xxix. 2 (ac- 
companying the present of a sunshade 
hat or bonnet), for which we have the 
evidence of three ancient texts (a, 8, y) ? 
The couplet runs: 
in Pompeiano tecum (tectus y) spectabo theatro.. 
staph rane (nam ventus y) populo vela negare 
solet. 

Mandatus may be right. ‘ The magis- 
terial order (mandatum ?) has an irri- 
tating habit of forbidding the use of the 
huge roof-awnings on windy days 
when they are likely to be damaged.’ 
‘When planning a visit to the theatre 
one is usually annoyed to find a notice 
(in a newspaper or on a bill) “* Noawn- 
ings to-day. By order.” But—to defy 
another maxim and explain ‘ obscurum 
per obscurius’—I would at least call 
attention to a gloss in the Cyrillus 
Glossary (C.G.L. II. 346, 38) ‘“Karoxos : 
mandalus.. The word (of unknown 
scansion) was used of the fastening of a 
door (C.G.L. III. 190, 61). May it not 
also have been used of the catch which. 
when released, allowed the awnings to 
be spread? The populace would owe 


it a grudge. 
W. M. Linpsay. 


PLAUTUS CAS. 416, 814. 


THAT mala crux was practically (like 
male factum) a single word in Latin is. 
seen from the treatment of the phrase 
by Plautus, who allows an Iambic 
Senarius, etc., to end with mélam 
criicém, and often adds a qualifying 
adjective, ¢.g. maxumam malam crucem. 
Was there an actual compound mala- 
cructa? There is some trace of it in 
Cas. 416 (in the Scene where the lots 
are drawn). Olympio, when Cleustrata 
draws his lot and thereby assigns 
Casina to him, exclaims mea <ea> est 
“she (z.e. Casina) is mine.’ If the 
MSS. are right, Chalinus, his defeated 
rival, caps his exclamation with mala- 
cructas<t> quidem, ‘the gibbet is 
yours,’ just as Olympio had capped 
Chalinus’ exclamation at v. 382: Cu. 
quod bonum atque fortunatum sit mihi 
+-OL., magnum “malum, etc. Some 
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may think the ‘riposte’ would be 
sharper if Olympio got no further than 
mea ea and the est of the minuscule 
MSS. were an error. (The palimpsest 
Is not in evidence.) 

The second half of Cas. 814 was 
made an ‘aside’ of Chalinus (dressed 
up as Casina) in C.R. XIX. 110. The 
objection (tbrd. 315), that a new Scene 
would not begin in the middle of a line, 
cannot stand. Beside this line: 


Ly. di hercle me cupiunt servatum. (Sc. iv.) 
CH. 1am oboluit Casinus procul, 


we may place such Greek lines as: 


Eur. Jph. Aul. 414: 
MEN. @f\ous 7’ én’ &dovs. AIT. & 
dval, 
Menand. Epitrep. 165 : 
ZT. Badd’ els 7d wpoxdAmcor. 
TEpor, 


and in Plautus: 


Tlave\A }rwy 


ON. pud-yerpow Bpadt- 


Truc. 914: 
PH. accipe hoc atque auferto intro. 
ubi mea amica est gentium ? 
In all these examples a new-comer 
appears and (by convention) a new 
Scene begins at the middle of a line. 
Of course the division of an Act into 
Scenes is, in the case of ancient drama- 
tists, an arbitrary, editorial thing, done 
for the convenience of readers. Often 
It is more of a hindrance than a help 
(see the Oxford Plautus, vol. I. p. iti 
of Preface), as in another passage of 
the Casina which may be added to our 
list (vv. 278-280) : 
Ly. propter eam rem magis armigero dat 
operam de industria ; 
qui illum di omnes déaeque perdant! Cu. té 
uxor aiebat tua— 
me vocare. Ly. ego enim vocari iussi. CH. 
eloquere quid velis. 
If we put the Scene-heading (‘ Sc. iv.’ 
of Act II.) at gus illum, we interrupt 
the flow of Lysidamus’ invective. If 
at te uxor, we spoil Chalinus’ ‘ riposte.’ 
W. M. Linpsay. 


STRAB. 


METONYMY IN HORACE, 
ODES, BOOK I. x1. 


Epitors of Horace have amused 
themselves by speculating why the lady 
to whom this ode is addressed bears 
the name of Leuconoe. (It is assumed 
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that the name is not the real name of a 
real person.) There appears to be a 
general agreement that it is a compound 
of Xevxos and vovs (corresponding to a 
masculine Xevxovous). There is nothing 
impossible about the form (cf. IIpa£evoa). 
But there is a difference as to whether 
the compound means (a) clara or can- 
dida mente or (b) ‘empty-minded,’ and 
whether it was intended to be com- 
plimentary or the reverse. No parallel 
to the sense of Aevxos required by either 
view has been adduced, and it is as 
difficult to understand what would be 
meant by the compound as if such a 
poem was addressed in English to 
‘Miss Wan-wit’ or ‘ Miss Blank-wit.’ 

I have never come across either 
Aeveovon or Aevxovovs as _ personal 
names, nor the adjective either as 
masculine or as feminine. But there 
is a masculine adjective which is 
variously spelt as Aevxovorevs or Aeuno- 
vooevs (the latter being pretty certainly 
the correct Attic form). It was not 
exactly a proper name, but an Attic 
Snpotexoy (and, therefore, of course 
with no corresponding feminine form). 
There are some interesting points con- 
nected with it. Harpocration s.v. says 
that the name of the deme was Aevxo- 
yotov; so Dindorf prints it, but adds in 
his note (without any reason) ‘ Recta 
nominis forma esse videtur Aevxovon.’ 
Cobet (Collectanea Critica) points out— 
in my opinion correctly—that the name 
should be printed Aevxov Olov—t.e. that 
it is one more case of Oloy as part of the 
name of an Attic deme. If this is 
right, itis probably that Leuconoe too 
has nothing to do with voids. 

The Snporcxor is best known 1n Greek 
literature as that of the justly respected 
uncle—by aiepes of Demosthenes, 
Demochares the son of Laches, and it 
is because of this that it occurs in the 
lexicon of Harpocration. But there is 
one other person—and, as far as I know, 
the only other—to whose name in Greek 
literature this Syuorexdy is attached, 
viz. the geometrician or astronomer 
Meton, the son of Pausanias, the well- 
known reformer of the Attic calendar 
(B.C. 433/2). He is familiar to us from his 
appearance in the Birds of Aristophanes, 
but where ‘his deme is not mentioned, 
the’ scholiast-ond. 997 quotes two lines 
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from the Movotporos of Phrynichus 
(which was acted in the same year as 
the Birds, B.c. 414), in which he is 
called Mérwy o Aeuvxovoevs. It is at 
least a singular fact that he shared 
with Horace’s Leuconoe an interest in 
astronomy. Might we venture to go 
further, and connect his forebodings 
about the failure of the Sicilian ex- 
pedition with his astronomical interests ? 
Is it In any case not more probable that 
by Leuconoe Horace meant not ‘ Miss 
Blankwit’ but ‘ Miss Newton’? 

But as a further flight of fancy, 
where controlling facts are so few, it 
occurs to me to suggest the possibility 
that the young lady is herself a myth, 
and that the original readings were 
Leuconoeu (t.e. Meton) and _ (conse- 
quentially) credule. The invitation vina 
liques seems not very appropriate as 
addressed ito a young lady. But why 
should Horace have addressed his 
advice to that ancient mathematician ? 
Without attempting to explain this, I 
may be permitted to call attention to 
the singular parallel of I. xxviii. 
Perhaps in both cases Horace is trans- 
lating or imitating a Greek original. 
This seems not unlikely where he’ is 
experimenting with rather uncommon 
metres. Do not phrases like od Oeyerov 
and... Aevxovoed, np BaBvrwviovs | 
Sntnons aptOuovs almost shine through 
the Latin? There are curious parallel- 
isms with the language of the poems of 
Alcaeus in the greater Asclepiad poems 
(Saxtunros apuépa, eyxee Kipvais K.T.d.). 
Of _ course Alcaeus cannot here be 
Horace’s direct original (more probably 
Callimachus ?). 

But that way perhaps madness lies. 


J. A. SMITH. 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


VIRGIL AND GREGORY OF 
TOURS. 


Greg. Turon., /2 Gloria Martyrum, Praef., 
p. 448, Arndt-Krutsch : Taceo Cupidinis emis- 
sionem; non Ascanii dilectionem, hymenaeos- 
que lacrimas vel exitia saeva Didonis, non 
Plutonis triste vestibulum, son Proserpinae 
stuprosum raptum, non Cerberi triforme caput, 
non revolvam Anchisae colloquia, non Ithaci in- 
genia, non Achillis argutias, non Sinonis fallacias; 
non eyo Laocoontis consilia, non Amphitryonia- 
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dis robora, son Jani confiictus fugas vel obttume 
exttiabile (m) proferam. 

THE Preface of Gregory from which 
I have excerpted these sentences (cor- 
recting in passing the odd spelling of 
the saint—or of his most recent editors) 
is often quoted or referred to in works 
upon scholarship where it is desired to 
illustrate the mediaeval attitude towards 
secular literature. This may be my ex- 
cuse for directing the attention of the 
readers of this journal to an author 
more often read (or so it is supposed) 
by the historian than by the scholar. 
The two clauses which I have italicised 
have caused difficulty to Gregory’s 
editors. Arndt and Krutsch are at a 
loss to find any passage of Virgil in 
which there is mention of the rape of 
Proserpine. But which rape? They 
suppose Gregory to have had in mind, 
not any passage of Virgil, but Ovid, 
Met. V. 395, though of knowledge of 
Ovid he shows nowhere else any trace. 
In any case Pluto was not the only 
personage of ancient mythology who 
was guilty of a raptus Proserpinae; nor 
do I know that he was ever charged 
with a stuprosus raptus. The really dis- 
creditable vaptus Proserpinae was that of 
Theseus and Pirithous; and to this 
crime Virgil does refer unmistakably at 
Aen. VI. 397-402, and 601. 

Our editors’ other difficulty is also, I 
think, lightly resolved. The Aenerd con- 
tains no word about any conflictus, fuga 
or obitus of Janus. They accordingly 
suggest Turns as a correction of Jans. 
But they do not tell us what they then 
understand by conflictus. Surely the 
true correction of Jani is indicated by 
the reference in the preceding clause 
to ‘Amphitryoniadis robora.’ Surely 
Gregory wrote, not Jani, but Cact.} 
What conflictus, then, means may be 
seen from Aen. VIII. 259-261. 

H. W. GARROD. 


‘QUIS AQUAM NILI..”’ 


THOSE to whom, like myself, the 
war has brought correspondence from 
Egypt may have been puzzled, as I 


1 Ribbeck quotes from Probus, /#s¢. santume 
for Cacum at Aen. VIII. 259. For the con- 
fusion of Cand / cf. en. V. 453, iasu M* for 
casul 
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have been, by the motto of Shepheard’s 
famous hotel at Cairo. On all note- 
paper and envelopes, under a design of 
lotus blossoms, it runs: ‘Quis aguam 
nsls bibit, aerum bibet.’ No classical 
authority available here could throw 
any light on the meaning of aevum, and 
it was not until I came across a proverb 
in one of Mr. Algernon Blackwood’s 
tales of Egypt that the solution was 
obvious: ‘He who has drunk of the 
water of the Nile shall return to drink 
of it again!’ Therefore zterum was the 
word intended, and a little experiment 
will show that with either a plain 
capital or cursive 1, #¢ may be made 
closely to resemble a if the upright 
stroke of the ¢ is short, and the cross 
continued backwards. It is strange 
that none of the scholars who must 
constantly visit the hotel should have 
pointed this out—not to mention the 
doubtful guw:s—for as it stands the 
motto is nonsense. 
Dina PoRTWAY DOBSON. 


AEN. XI. 45 f. AND 152 f. 


Ir is difficult toadd anything to what 
Dr. Warde Fowler has said of Aeneas’ 
relationship to Pallas and Evander 
(Aeneas at the Site of Rome, on VIII. 
520-524, especially pp. 87 f. on contuber- 
nium and go f. on hospittum). But two 
passages in Book XI., which he has 
not touched upon, so strongly confirm 
what he there says, that it seems worth 
while to consider theminthisconnexion: 

Aen. X41. 45: 

non haec Euandro de te promissa parenti 
discedens dederam.... 

Ibid. 152: 

non haec, 0 Palla, dederas promissa parenti, 

cautius ut uelles saeuo te credere Marti. 

The verbal correspondence between 
these two passages can hardly be acci- 
dental. One might even expect some- 
thing of the kind: in both cases the 
words are those wrung by grief and pity 
from older men who are looking on the 
dead boy Pallas—from Aeneas, as he 
bids farewell to the body on the field, 
and from Evander as he receives it 
home. 

But far more significant than the 
likeness is the difference—the far-reach- 
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ing, Virgilian difference made by the 
substitution of dedcras, addressed as it is 
to Pallas, for the dederat, referring to 
Aeneas, which might have been ex- 
pected: for Aeneas had, with character- 
istic chivalry, taken upon himself (de- 
deram) precisely the responsibility which 
Evander here refuses to attribute to him. 

All that has gone before tends to 
make this change the more remarkable. 
The fact that Aeneas was, in a sense, 
responsible for Pallas, and certainly felt 
himself to be so and was so regarded by 
others, has been repeatedly brought 
home to us—e.g. where Evander entrusts 
his son to Aeneas’ care and guidance, 
and says he ts to learn 

sub te tolerare magistro 

militiam et graue Martis opus (VIII. 510). 
and where Turnus, after slaying Pallas 
on his first day of battle, bursts out 
with the truth in its most brutal form: 

haud illf (sc. Euandro) stabunt Aeneia paruo 
hospitia (X. 491). 

Above all, Aeneas himself, even before 
the death of Pallas is known to him, is 
represented as strangely, not to say 
abnormally, preoccupied with the 
thought of the household in whose lives 
he played so fateful a part : 

Pallas, Euander, in ipsis 
omnia sunt oculis, mensae quas aduena primas 
tunc adiit, dextraeque datae (X. 515). 

This deep-seated sense of responsi- 
bility on Aeneas’ part suddenly finds 
poignant expression in the lines quoted 
above (XI. 45) and in their continuation 

hi nostri reditus, exspectatique triumphi ? 

haec mea magna fides ? 

It was a masterly stroke which, in 
using the very words spoken in self- 
accusation by Aeneas, converted them, 
on Evander’s lips, into the tenderest of 
reproaches to the dead, for whom, in 
truth, such a reproach could only be 
another form of praise. 

There could be no more perfect ex- 
pression whether of Evander’s trust in 
Aeneas, or of the exquisite nobility of 
feeling, on both sides, which made such 
a trust possible. It is something of a 
quite different order from the merely 
outward and formal considerateness of 
his words to the Trojan strangers 
standing by 


nec\uos arguerim Teucri (#6. 164) 
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and from the more deliberate tribute he 
pays to Aeneas later on 

quod uitam moror inuisam, Pallante perempto, 
dextera causa tua est (26. 177). 

It was, we are told, largely from 
Classical writers that the mind of the 
Renaissance drew its conception of 
perfect courtesy, or ‘ courtlinesse,’ as‘a 
happy cheyne of vertues’ in which, 
‘besides greatnesse and courage, there 
are also lincked liberalitie, sumptuous- 
nesse, the desire to save a man’s estyma- 
tion, pleasantnesse, courtesie in talke,’ 
and withal ‘a scft and lovelye kind- 
nesse’ (Castiglione, The Book of the 
Courtier, translated by Hoby, 1561). 

Virgil’s Evander deserves, no less 
than his Aeneas, to have been among 
the types that inspired such an ideal. 

M. A. B. HERFoRD. 


Manchester. 


VIRGIL, AEN. I., 460. 


sunt lacrimae rerum, et mentem  mortalia 

tangunt.— Virg. Aen. 1. 460. 

Has any line of poetry, ancient or 
modern, been so often quoted or so com- 
pletely misunderstood? Dr. Mackail, 
in his Latin Literature, writes: ‘In the 
most famous of his szngle lines he speaks 
of the “tears of things.”’’ Professor 
Wight Duff, in his Literary History of 
Rome, translates it: ‘ Tears haunt the 
world: man’s fortunes touch man’s 
heart.’ Professor Tyrrell, in his Lectures 
on Latin Poetry, speaks with admiration 
of ‘ Dr. Henry’s refined and scholarly 
interpretation of the word “‘ rerum” as 
meaning ‘‘in the world”: ‘there are 
such things as tears in the world”; 
“‘ tears are universal, belong to the con- 
stitution of nature, and the evils of 
mortality touch the heart”’: and then 
goes on to suggest a meaning ‘ far more 
definite, weighty, and distinguished,’ 


viz. ‘E’en things inanimate can weep 
for us, and the works of men’s hands 
have their own pathetic power.’ Such 
a version as ‘ this is a vale of tears’ is by 
no means unusual, and may indeed be 
taken as fairly representative of the 
sense in which this most quoted line of 
Virgil is usually understood. The most 
cursory glance at the context proves 
that all these interpretations are wide 
of the mark. 
en Priamus. 
laudi, 
sunt lacrimae 
tangunt. 
solve metus: feret haec aliquam tibi fama 
salutem. 

‘This is a vale of tears, therefore be 
not afraid!’ The writer is reminded of 
a friend, a scholar and a man of first- 
rate ability, who had by constant 
repetition hypnotised himself into the 
conviction that the greatest thought in 
Hamlet, 1f not in the whole of Shake- 
speare, was ‘ Denmark’s a prison!’ Can 
there be any question that in our 
passage a comma only should be printed 
after ‘laudi,’ and ‘hic etiam’ carried on 
to the following line? Apart from the 
requirements of sense, the double ‘ sunt ’ 
forces it on the ear. Aeneas, ship- 


sunt Ac efiam sua praemia 


rerum, et mentem mortalia 


wrecked on an unknown shore, comes - 


with his companion to the newly-built 
Carthage, and on the doors of the 
temple sees depicted scenes from the 
siege of Troy. These he points out to 
his companion with the reassuring re- 
mark that they are evidently is a 
civilised country, where “men can weep 
for human sorrows.’ Alas for Professor 
Tyrrell’s ‘ Rerum is the lonely word in 
which flowers all the charm of all the 
muses.” We are driven to the unhappy 
choice of either dethroning Virgil’s 
‘greatest line’ or charging him with 
writing great nonsense. 
H. WILLIAMSON. 
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REVIEWS 


VAN 


Enchiridium Dictionis Epicae, scripsit 
J. vAN LEEUWEN, J.F. Editio al- 
tera aucta et emendata. One vol. 
g3" x63". Pp. xx+431. Lugduni 
Batavorum: A. W. Sitjhoff, 1918. 
FI. 6.50. 


THE first part of the first issue of this 
handbook was noticed by Professor 
Platt in C.R. VII. 359. Those who 
have been aware for some time that 
a second edition was in preparation 
will perhaps be disappointed with it in 
one respect. Some of them had hoped 
that it would be a largely expanded 
treatise, embodying the principal dis- 
cussions which have appeared of recent 
years, such as Witte’s papers in Glotta 
on the versification, Wackernagel’s on 


the Atticisms, Mr. Drewitt’s on the 


Augment, and many, many others. Dr. 
van Leeuwen has, however, kept to his 
original object, to provide a librum 
tuntorum pracsertim philologorum manibus 
destinatuin, so that strictim tangenda quae 
spissa sibt poscerent volumina. Too much 
was expected. If ever a comprehensive 
treatise on the subject is planned, it 
will have to be encyclopaedic like Pauly- 
Wissowa's Lexikon, but men now living 
need not hope to see such a Thesaurus 
completed. 

The changes in detail in this new 
edition are, if I may judge from the 
sections tested, mostly unimportant. 
Thus, in the list of digammated words, 
though there are numerous trifling 
alterations, testifying to the care with 
which the revision has been done, the 
only difference worth noting seems to 
be the omission of Fede. In fact 
there appears to be no modification of 
the author’s attitude, except in the 
Praefatio, where, as one had anticipated, 
his conversion to the Unitarian faith 
tendered the recasting of parts of his 
Statement de origine et compositione car- 
mindrum epicorum inevitable. He main- 
tains his conclusions with the confi- 
dence of a master. Of controversy 
there is comparatively little, though 
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some theorisings of Fick, Cauer, and 
others are sharply exposed. 

Detailed criticism, however tempting, 
of the contents of the book is here 
impossible, and it is difficult to criticise 
them even in a general way without 
touching fundamental questions which 
are discussed incessantly by the experts, 
Tédos S'ou mw Te TEpavTat. As is well 
known, its author’s efforts, through 
many laborious years, have aimed at 
the production of a Homeric Library 
in parvo. He has edited both poems 
twice; in his Commentationes he has 
provided a Wegweiser on the Homeric 
Question and interesting papers on 
other Homeric matters; and in the 
present work he constructs a basis for 
his text. His object here is to get as 
near as possible to that text in its 
original form, and that of course re- 
quires copious emendation of the textus 
receptus. The limits of such procedure 
are debatable, and have indeed been 
much debated by editors. He himself 
is among the thoroughgoing purgers. 
But these all go too far, and make 
trouble for themselves. A Fe ora F’ is 
inserted which is not quite consonant 
with Homeric practice, and even, it 
may be added, unnecessary, considering 
the marked freedom with which Homer 
omits a pronominal form, or a fourth 
trochee is abolished.and replaced by 
what proves to be only a ‘ Wernicke.’ 
And then the digamma; there is surely 
too great readiness to improve what 
are called ‘neglects’ of F. They 
cannot all be easily and acceptably 
emended; you can only work away till 
you reach a point when you have to 
say the rest are in lines that are spurious, 
or corrupted in a way that cannot be 
discovered, and that is a thoroughly 
unsatisfactory conclusion. But are 
they neglects—the work, that is, of a 
generation who knew not the digamma? 
That has still to be decided. Take the 
class, numbering more than a third ot 
the total, of cases in which the com- 
bination, y (very susceptible to modifi- 
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cation), ¢ (mobile, weak, and easily 
degenerating into the aspirate), or p 
(with dvuvayis dwvjevtos), plus F (onl 
a semivowel and not in its first ering 
fails to make position. Need we wonder 
at this, when a short vowel at times 
is not in position, with little or no dis- 
cernible excuse, and without rousing 
suspicion, before a combination of con- 
sonants such as yA or tp? And in the 
one case as in the other there is no 
ground for objection to the many occur- 
rences in which there is a pause in the 
line or sense. But it is even possible 
that, in all these three combinations, 
assimilation produced FF, which became 
vocalised into a simple uv, as in evade, 
avépucav, kava~ais. Such forms, Monro 
has suggested, were probably more 
frequent in the text at one time. There 
is something to be said for that view, 
and more still against the ultimate 
condemnation of passages, which the 
mere mixture of observances and 
neglects forbids. The cases of elision 
in spite of F, which are more numerous, 
present even less difficulty. In the 
third class the ‘neglects’ are few. Of 
course much depends on the degree 
of vitality to be ascribed to the F of 
Homer’s day. As to that, one of the 
two extreme views is Jebb’s, quoted by 
Dr. van Leeuwen, that it was a mere 
sont untbra. The other is his own, that 
it was sonus vegetus et florentisstmus, but 
surely that is in conflict with the facts 
that many words had already lost the 
sound, and that it was weak in com- 
pound and derivative words, in proper 
names, in initial 6f, and generally 
inside words. The Verwitterungsepoche 
or Ucbergangsstufe—what Mr. Agar calls 
the ‘in and out’—theory of other 
authorities seems to be the safest. It 
cannot be said that it is successfully 
refuted in the present treatise. For 
all the learning that has been bestowed 
on it, the Homeric digamma is still, in 
the words of the epitaph made for 
Joshua Barnes, expectans judicium, 
Meanwhile, that it was, whether 
vigorous or senescent or quite moribund, 
the same to all the bards of the critics, 
their latest as well as their earliest, is 
one comforting result of recent research. 
Another all-important matter for the 
constructor of a pristine text is that of 
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Contraction and Synizesis. How far 
is he to resolve contracted forms? Dr. 
van Leeuwen is all for resolution, and 
starts from the position that, as the 
original form of ryéveos was yéveros, 
therefore yévous or yévevs was altentuar 
a priscis carminibus. But that, even 
admitting the sequitur, does not help, 
for the prisca carmina were separated. 
by a long interval from the two poems 
with which we are concerned. All we 
seem to be justified in saying is that, 
in this as in other respects, Homer's 
age was one of ‘overlap.’ Contracted 
forms were well established, but the old 

open forms had still a preference, with 

the to us very pleasing result that for 
every spondee there are three dactyls. 

There is too much abhorrence of con- 

traction and synizesis. It seems to 

be a matter in which Ludwich’s dictum 

that Moglichkett ist nicht Nothwendigkeit 

should be borne in mind. It is interest- 

ing, by the way, to note the perplexity 

of those who amend freely, when they 

are ‘up against’ a harmless, necessary 

line such as Kat puv ghwvncac’ érea 

TTEpoevTa Mpoonvda, and find them- 

selves between the devil of a digamma 

and the deep sea of synizesis. 

There are, as is well known, a number 
of other points on which a straining 
after complete uniformity has proved a 
weakness of Homeric linguistic inquiry. 
The remark might be extended to 
include Homeric criticism also. A 
practice or rule is detected or assumed, 
and attempts are made to show that it 
is absolute and subject to no exception. 
These never succeed without a free use 
of the obelus for a residuum of passages 
that resist inclusion in the formula. 
Such a desire to effect perfect consis- 
tency has not been confined to Homeric 
research; it has been noted and con- 
demned in the province of language 
generally. 

Apart from such matters, the value 
of the book and the debt which all 
giXounpoc Owe to its author are to be 
warmly acknowledged. The pains be- 
stowed on making the contents com- 
plete and accurate are everywhere 
apparent. The references to the 
Homeric text are abundant, the cross- 
references_within the work itself are 
extremely :numeérous, and the discus- 
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sions, always clear and sure, are greatly 
strengthened by constant quotations 
from the inscriptions and by indications 
of development in later Greek. An 
enormous amount of matter has been 
compressed into the volume, but its 
bulk has been, by various means, con- 
siderably reduced. The sections are 
numbered as before, so that the quota- 
tions of them, which are so useful a 
part of the author's editions of the 
poems, are not affected. The Index is 
not as full as the book deserves. In 
the old edition it sometimes failed me 
when hunting for a word or form. 

But the book is an excellent one 
on a most fascinating subject. It 1s 
written, this examination otf the dry 
bones of a language, in a style so bright 
and enjoyable, that I have known a 
Homeric student read it, not for the 
first time, for pure pleasure, as well as 
profit, in a summer vacation. That 
says something for its author’s style 
and method, as well as for the charm 
of the marvellous language and verse 
of Homer. Happy the poet who had 
such instruments at his command, and 
happy we who have 28,000 lines of his 
matchless poetry on which philologians 
can work! Had only a single episode 
of the Iliad survived, or no more than 
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the Menis, et mor’ env ye, what a puzzle 
the language and verse would have 
remained, and what masses of volumes 
would have been devoted to the eluci- 
dation of the problems presented by 
the meagre materials! ovd’ av vnis 
éxatocuyos axGos apotro. And they 
would have left us little wiser. As it 
is, the student is well provided, though 
he would give his ears for a few frag- 
ments of pre-Homeric Greek, and sur+ 
render even more for a well-grounded 
assurance that that was the tongue the 
Minoans spake. Scholars have done 
their duty. The schoolboy has excel- 
lent summaries of the grammar and 
versification in the editions of the poems 
prepared for his use. At college he 
finds a most admirable introduction in 
the late Professor Seymour's Homeric 
Language and Verse, and he passes on 
to the Homeric Grammar and the En- 
chirtiditum. In his riper years he will, 
if he has the hardihood to ‘wallow 
beneath such thorny shade,’ find a 
lifetime’s occupation in the philological 
journals, and will end his days, as he 
ought to strive to end them, by having, 
to use our author’s words, Homerum ut 
digitos suos cognitum. 
A. SHEWAN. 


SELECTED ESSAYS OF PLUTARCH. 


Selected Essays of Plutarch. Vol. II. 
Translated with Introduction by 
A. O. PRICKARD. Pp. xx + 336. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1918. 
3s. Od. net. 


THIS is a companion volume to that 
published by Professor Tucker in 1913, 
and it deserves a hearty welcome. It 
is to be feared that Plutarch has not 
many readers nowadays, and few from 
this small company penetrate beyond 
the Lives. Yetthe Morvalia are in many 
respects, as was recognised by Southey 
in the quotation which Mr. Prickard 
laces on his title-page, the more 
valuable half of Plutarch’s writings. 
Their value is to be attributed not so 
much to their literary merit, although 
many of these essays are pleasing 
NO. CCLXXII. VOL. XXXIII. 


examples of skilful composition ; nor to 
their scientific and philosophical sig- 
nificance, although they are among the 
most important authorities which we 
possess for our knowledge of the later 
Greek schools, and especially of the 
Stoa, as to the vividness of the picture 
which they present of the state of 
Graeco-Roman culture in the first 
century of our era. Plutarch himself 
is the best possible representative of 
his age. Born of a good family, he 
had received the most thorough educa- 
tion which was open to him; and he 
had a broad and liberal intelligence, as 
well as some practical experience in the 
administration of affairs. The variety 
of his interests is exhibited in the many- 
sidedness of the Moralia, whose title is 
justified only, inso-far as a considerable 
Cc 
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proportion of its contents treats of 
ethical subjects. 

The present volume contains several 
of the most interesting of the essays, 
including three specimens of imagina- 
tive myths inserted in the course of a 
dialogue, in which proceeding Plutarch 
followed the example of his master 
Plato, without copying his workman- 
ship in detail. The dialogues in which 
these myths occur are the most im- 
portant, as well as the most attractive 
in the volume. In the first, On the 
Gentus of Socrates, the discussion of the 
éatmovtov is incidental to the main sub- 
ject of the dialogue, a dramatic narrative 
of the conspiracy of patriotic Thebans 
which led to the recovery of the Cad- 
meia. The dialogue on Delay in Divine 
Puntshment, in which Plutarch himself 
undertakes the réle of chief exponent, 
is a defence of the workings of Provi- 
dence directed against the ridicule of 
the Epicureans. The version of the 
tract On Superstition, which may be 
regarded as an appendix to the last- 
named dialogue, is followed by a reprint 
of the short discourse on the same 
subject by John Smith of Emmanuel 
and Queen’s Colleges, an almost {or- 
gotten associate of the Cambridge 
Platonists. The third of the above- 
mentioned dialogues, On the Face which 
appears in the Orb of the Moon, is of 
a somewhat different character. It 
mentions a variety of opinions concern- 
ing the substance and movements of 
the moon and its relations to the other 
heavenly bodies, and may be summarily 
described as an Academic assault on the 
Stoic conception of the structure of the 
Cosmos. Finally, we have the three 
Delphic dialogues, in which Plutarch’s 
attitude towards the traditional religion 
is determined by practical common- 
sense combined with reverence for old- 
established belief. 

The difficulties which attend a trans- 
lation of Plutarch’s Moralia arise not 
only from complexity of style and 
obscurity of subject-matter, but chiefly 
perhaps from the undoubted corruption 
of the text. Unfortunately the critical 
basis has not yet been surely laid, not- 
withstanding the labours of Wyttenbach 
and Bernardakis, and the contributions 
in detail of other workers in the same 


field. Sofar as his material permitted, 
these difficulties have been successfully 
overcome by Mr. Prickard. His trans- 
lation is at once clear and idiomatic, 


as well as scholarly in method. The 


reader of the dialogues who uses Mr. 
Prickard’s book will be grateful to him 
for the clearing up of many dark 
passages, for the explanatory matter of 
the Introductions and Notes, and for 
the uniformly candid presentation of 
his own doubts. ; 
Mr. Prickard has used Wyttenbach’ 

text as his basis, and professes to record 
all deviations from it in his footnotes. 
But sometimes this has not been done, 
as may be seen at 589F, 559D, and 933A; 
where the conjectures of other scholars 
have been rightly preferred. I regret 
that in de anim. 2 (p. 214) Wyttenbach’s 
xaumns has been accepted without 
question in place of xapumns (xaOarep 
éx KapTns Tivos aveions olov eEarrew 
Kat avabeiv thy yruynv), with the quaint 
translation ‘ the soul darts out and runs 
upward, as though a bent spring had been 
released’ (my italics). The question 
recurs at 611F, where also the critics 
strangely adhere to xapumans. I have 
already defended x«dpmrns in Journ. 


‘Phil. XXX. 214, by showing that the 


release of the soul from the body is 
compared to the escape of the butterfly 
from the chrysalis into which the cater- 
pillar has passed. It should be added 
that the parallel of 636c, where the 
butterfly Psyche is mentioned, puts 
Plutarch’s meaning beyond all doubt. 

I will conclude with some suggestions 
on points of detail. 580F: perhaps 
‘insight’ rather than ‘wit.’ 591A, B: 
this passage is unintelligible without a 
note, and the translation is not clear. 
The course of the Styx is circular (avm 
xatw), and xopup7 is to be explained 
by Jl. 8. 369, Hes. Theog. 786. 593B: 
vapatavtes not ‘extracting’ but ‘mark- 
ing off’ (branding). 549D: why is 
T® avTowatw rendered by ‘an auto- 
maton’ rather than by ‘chance’? In 
549E (and again in g2o0F) the force of 
the proverbial ad’ éorias apyecOas is 
not brought out. 556cC: mpo8adAovras 
(‘censure’) 1s over-translated by ‘spurn 
their own life away.’ 563E adyiy tovoy 
éyovoay ; ‘ray of a tonic force’ requires 
explanation. forsa- reader who is not 
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acquainted with the Stoic theory of 
tension. 389C n.: it is very unlikely 
that Heraclitus spoke of Staxoopnors 
and éxwvupwols. p. 214 (de anim. I): 
e: py vy Alia means not ‘unless, of 
course,’ but ‘ but indeed,’ as in 670E 
and elsewhere. 167D: the translation 
requires correction. The moon is treated 
not as the claimant, but as the object 
of litigation (ériéexos). g26D: €v TavT@ 
is hardly ‘in a moment’s flight’ but 
‘unchanged’=xata toatro. g28c: the 
words zrepl éavtny avadiéwou (‘ad se 
extollit ’) are very strangely rendered. 
O41E: émrcecxas is not ‘ quietly,’ but, as 
often in Plutarch, fere. 942D: the 
words ‘latter’ and ‘former’ appear 
to have been accidentally transposed, 
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The Greek Anthology. With an English 
Translation by W. R. Paton. In 
five volumes: Vol. IV. London: 
William Heinemann; New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, MCMXVIII. 
Vol. V.thesame. The Loeb Classical 
Library. 


THESE two volumes complete Mr. 
Paton’s task, and it is the pleasing duty 
of a reviewer to congratulate him and 
his publishers on its uninterrupted pro- 
gress and its rapid completion. Vol. IV. 
contains Books X., XI., XII. of the 
Anthology; Vol. V., Books XIII. to 
XV., including in a miscellaneous col- 
lection the curious arithmetical puzzles 
and riddles of Book XIV., the epigrams 
of Nicarchus, whose tone reminds one 
of Martial, the Teyvozraiyua, and the 
Pianudean Appendix. 

Some passages in the difficult Teyvo- 
matyvua may be considered. In Simias’ 
Alae 4 (A.P. XV. 24) Mr. Paton prints 
with the editors wavra &é€ Tas eixe 
dpadaiot Avypais, but 1. 3 tapos éyw 
yap yevopuay, avix’ Expaw’ ’Avayxa would 
be inconsistent with this. Should we 
not read here vavra &€ tas «.T.X., ‘to 
her decrees,’ t.¢. to "Avayxa? In ll. 9, 
to there is no need to accept the two 
2»mendations of Wilamowitz wxuréras 
ous’ “Apeos for wxuzréras & aéptos of Pal., 
and wpatrAoyw Se meBot for rpaivw of 


_is_ irrelevant. 
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bringing confusion into the passage. 
943B: the reference to Plat. Tim. 31B 
It should have been 
explained that povoyeyns was a current 
émixdnaots of Persephone (Apoll. Rhod. 
3. 848), and that it is here mystically 
interpreted. 

Plutarch is full of quotations and 
reminiscences, expressed and concealed, 
and many of the references are supplied. 
But more use might have been made of 
the collections of Diels and von Arnim, 


“as ¢.g. at g22C, 925B (where Panzer- 


bieter’s reading is much better than the 
text adopted), and g29c. Sometimes 
the references given require correction : 
See PP- 1932, 2891, 302s. 

A. C. PEARSON. 


ANTHOLOGY. 


Pal.; all that is wanted here is rpaivew, 
as Bergk saw. 

In Dosiadas’ Ara (A.P. XV. 26) 11 
and 15, instead of the corrupt dvwgas 
and dei Auvebyt’ which Mr. Paton prints, 
we may accept Salmasius’ aly’ ivf£as 
and Hecker’s atdvebdrt’. 

Corrections seem necessary also in 
Dosiadas’ Ovum. L. 12 is incomplete 
with yver Jevwv tav twravatonoy Tvepidwv 
povodovrroy avddy: perhaps trav should 
be altered to yay, and wap0évwv may 
have fallen out after it from its similarity 
to Jevwy. And certainly qecees ofL0- 
Sovzroy is preferable to povodourop. 

In |. 16 Brayal 8 oiwy ... éBar, 
Brayai must go the way of the ‘ bloody 
bleatings’ in Aesch. Sept. 335; as 
Verrall restored Pdaya there, so 
Mr. Edmonds rightly restored Braye 
here. Mr. Paton’s translation ‘with a 
bleat’ has nearly led him to the same 
correction. 

In the same line tavyvodupwv és av’ 
avtpa Nuudav both prepositions cannot 
be right: neither is in Pal., and perhaps 
u7;’ is better than either. 

In I. 20 something has gone wrong: 
xduTOS is translated but «Auras stands 
in the text. The metre too seems to 
require tats 67 datpwv xrvtTos loa Boots. 

Mention should be made of a special 
feature in this concluding volume. It 
is enriched by, eighty illustrations fro:n 
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marble and bronze statues, reliefs, 
paintings, and coins, selected by Dr. 
Salomon Reinach and drawn by Made- 
moiselle J. Evrard. It was a happy 
thought to draw upon the wealth of 
Greek art and apply it to the Anthology, 
which affords a great variety of subjects 
fitted for illustration from these sources. 

The previous volumes of Mr. Paton’s 
Greek Anthology have been reviewed in 
C.R. XXXI. 142, XAXIL 33, 186. 


Additions to the ‘ List of Addenda to the 
“Greek Anthology,”’ C.R. XXAII. p. 187. 
To sect..3 add the pentameter in 
Etymol. Gen. p. 237: 
Tis vixa Tain» evade Novopérny ; 
Miller ad loc. suggests that this may 


be added to the Epigrams on the same 
subject after A P. IX. 608. 
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Sect. 5. 3. Dr. Rouse published this 
Epigram in 1906 (four years before 
Cronert in Rhein. Mus.), Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, XXVI. p. 178 His 
punctuation makes much better sense 
than Cronert’s in ll. 1, 2; but in l. 3 
Croénert is perhaps right in correcting 
pvynpns te to te. With the subject of 
the Epigram A.P. XI. 8, Kaibel Epzgr. 
a Lap. collecta 646b, and Strato A,P. 
XI. 19, may be compared. 

Sect. 3. 1. Reitzenstein, Epigramm 
und Skolion 219, wishes to see in an 
epigram in a Coan inscription (Paton 
and Hicks, 218), where the name of one 
Philiscus occurs, apparently the author 
of the Epigram, the Philiscus mentioned 
in this section. But if his name has 
now been shown to be Philicus, how 
can he there call himself Philiscus ? 


J. U. PowELt. 
St. John's, Oxford. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF STRABO. 


The Geography of Strabo. With an 
English translation by HORACE 
LEONARD JoneEsS, A.M., Ph.D. (Loeb 
Classical Library). Vol. I. 64”x 4}". 
Pp. xliv+531, I coloured map and 
diagrams. London: Heinemann ; 
New York: Putnam’s Sons, 1917. 
5s. net. 


On one obvious ground this edition 
of Strabo’s Geography is welcome. So 
far as geographical research 1s con- 
cerned, the temperament of English- 
speaking peoples has expressed itself, 
until quite recent years, in the direction 
rather of exploration and discovery than 
in that of historical or analytical 
research. The results of this tendency 
are visible in the publications of our 
own Royal Geographical Society and 
others of its kind. They are also 
illustrated by the full bibliography 
furnished in the edition under notice. 
Among the names of textual critics, 
commentators, and students of Strabo’s 
work, there are extraordinarily few 
British or American names: the vast 
majority are German. 

This in itself is a commentary on an 
outlook over geographical study which 


is of quite recent growth even im 
Germany and Austria, but is still 
younger, and as yet less fully developed, 
in Britain and America. It is a broad 
view of the subject which appraises its 
value not merely in the direction of the 
discovery of lands, but in that of assess- 
ing their worth when discovered, in 
collecting evidence of the effects of 
natural environment upon human ac- 
tivity, and in applying the knowledge 
gained in one region of the world to 
the elucidation of the problems of 
another. And this broad viewis Strabo’s. 
In his introductory paragraphs he in- 
sists at length upon the importance of 
geography to rulers, politicians, and 
soldiers, as well as its educational value 
for all men—lessons which circum- 
stances are teaching us insistently at 
the present moment—and he also 
recognises the relations of geography to 
cognate sciences more fully than many 
a modern geographer has understood it. 

This aspect of Strabo’s work is 
touched upon (though not elaborated) 
in a short introduction, 1n which also the 
translator summarizes the career of the 
geographer and historian, and among 
other points, decides in favour of the 
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earlier of the two dates for the publica- 
tion of the Geography, which have been 
so warmly discussed. As for the trans- 
lation of the work itself, it deserves 
great praise,and when completed it will 
be a very notable addition to English 
texts. It preserves a certain air of 
meticulous nicety in the choice of words 
which seems to permeate the original, 
as if the writer was one whose pen was 
none too ready, and whose manner of 
speech was slow and precise. Strabo’s 
criticism, as for instance of Hipparchus, 
seldom generates more than a gentle 
heat: his enthusiasm, as for Homer, 
does not lead him to extravagance of 
language, and the translation closely 
follows his mood. 

Dr. Jones carefully records diver- 
gencies of reading in the different texts, 
and is often at pains to explain the 
exact shade of meaning of words whose 
equivalents in English are imperfect. 
He also briefly elucidates geographical 
problems which arise, and an excellent 
feature is supplied by the diagrams 
which illustrate Strabo’s arguments 
concerning distances as estimated by 
Eratosthenes and Hipparchus, and 
other points. Great care has been 
exercised by the translator in adapting 
modern terms to Strabo’s usage. Only 
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once, so far as has been observed, his 
results are perhaps open to criticism, 
when in the passage... odaipoecd7 
bey Toy Koopov, odatpoerdy dé Kal THv 
emipaverav THs ys the epithet is ren- 
dered ‘spheroidal,’ with an explanatory 
note that the literal sense, ‘ sphere- 
shaped,’ is intended, and not the geo- 
metrical. But the geometrical figure of 
the spheroid is so intimately associated 
with the study of the figure of the Earth 
after Richer’s observations towards the 
close of the seventeenth century, that 
for the rendering of a text seventeen 
centuries older the term might have 
been better avoided. 

The present volume contains two out 
of the seventeen books of Strabo’s 
geography, and the translation is to be 
finished in eight volumes. For their 
excellence of appearance no less than 
for the scholarly work of the translator 
the complete series will be very welcome. 
It should be added that Dr. Jones 
points out that the introduction and 
bibliography in the present volume 
remain substantially as they were left 
by the late Professor J. R. S. Sterrett, 
who originally undertook the work, and 
that the translation of the two books 
contained here owes much to him. 

O. J. R. HOWARTH. 


H. SJOGREN: M. TULLII CICERONIS EPP. AD ATTICUM, 1-IV. 


M. Tullis Crceronis Epp. ad Atticum, 
I-IV. By H.SJOGREN. Pp. xxvili+ 
198. Upsala, 1916. Kr.4.25. Tul- 
liana, IV. (ex Evant, vol. xvi., seorsum 


expr.). 


THE eminent Swedish scholar, Dr. 
Sjogren, has already won a great repu- 
tation for his work upon the Corpus 
which contains Cicero’s Letters to 
Brutus, to his brother Quintus, and to 
Atticus. His previous publications 
have been Commentationes Tullianae 
(1910), Epp. ad Brutum (1910), ad Quin- 
tum Fratrem (IgI1I), accompanied by 
three articles, TJulliana, I., II. III, 
printed in Evanos, and also issued 
separately. He has now published a 
first instalment of the Letters to Atticus, 
together with a fourth article. 

The Letters to Brucus and Quintus 


are not deficient in problems for the 
textual critic, but in point of general in- 
terest they do not appeal to the reader 
in the same way as those to Atticus. 
Sjogren, therefore, after traversing a 
somewhat arid zone, has now reached 
the most interesting part of his subject. 

Previous editors of these Letters have 
been handicapped by the fact that the 
MSS. had never been properly collated. 
Sjégren in his Commentationes remarks, 
neque exstat editio critica neque adhuc 
potuit perfict. Until recently only one 
MS. had been thoroughly collated, viz., 
M (=Laur. XLIX. 18), and it was 
looked on as the chief authority for the 
text. A great step forwards was made 
by C. Lehmann,’ who distinguished 


1 De Ciceronis ad, Alticum Epistulis recen- 
sendis-et-emendandis (1892). 
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between two groups of Italian MSS., 
viz. A, to which M belongs, and 2, the 
chief member of which is £, the oldest 
MS. now extant, having been written at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
Both & and A, however, were shown to 
be inferior to a Transalpine family of 
MSS., the chief members of which were 
C (Codex Cratandri) and Z (Tornae- 
stanus). Our knowledge of C is derived 
from the marginal readings in the 
edition of Cratander, a printer of Bale 
(1528), while the tradition of Z survives 
in the citations of Turnebus, Lambinus 
(1565), and Bosius (1580). C and Z 
are both lost, and we have only a few 
leaves from a MS., cent. xi./xii., now at 
Wirzburg (W), to represent this family. 
Lehmann’s work, broken off by his pre- 
mature death, was taken up by Sjdgren, 
who has recollated the MSS. and proved 
the truth of Lehmann’s contentions. 
His publications have been received 
with universal approval. Thus Dr. 
Purser, the best of judges, says of him: 
‘The critical edition of the Epistles 
which he has now well in progress seems 
as if it would be almost the last word to 
be said in the settlement of the text, so 
careful, learned and ingenious is the 
author.’ Such generous praise, coming 
from one who has himself done so much 
for the study of Cicero’s Letters, must 
have awakened in Sjégren's breast the 
joy of which Naevius speaks in Cicero’s 
quotation (Fam. XV. 6.1) Laetus sum 
laudart me abs te, pater, a laudato vitro. 
The new instalment of Tulltana con- 
tains a short discussion of various 
symbols prefixed to readings given in 
the margin of the ed. Lambiniana, pub- 
lished in 1573, after the death of that 
great scholar, followed: by an elaborate 
dissertation upon a number of passages 
in Att.I.-1V. Sjogrenshowsconclusively 
that a number of readings to which L 
(t.e. Lambinus) 1s praefixed are taken 
from MSS., and are not conjectures. 
The passages which he proceeds to 
treat are chiefly interesting to students 
of grammar, ¢.g. the use of me in prohi- 
bition, the subjunctive of command, 
addressed to an individyal (cures ut 
sciam), the future in exhortation (s07 
retexeris), usages of dices, inquis, tuqutes, 


1 Tyrrell and Purser, ed. iii., 1914. 
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of asyndeton bimembre, of dentque after two 
substantives, of ut et... et for et ut 
. . . ét, of vent as the perfect of co, etc. 
His discussion is marked by great 
learning and subtlety, and his collec- 
tions of similar passages are always. 
valuable. As a rule he inclines to 
defend the reading of the MSS., where 
most editors have accepted an emen- 
dation. 

Sjégren’s methods as a critic have: 
already been discussed in the pages of 
this Review,? and I will only indicate a 
few passages in which his conservatism 
seems excessive. Some are taken from 
his Tulliana, others from the notes to 
his text. 

I. 1. 4. Vides enim in quo cursu 
sumus et quam omnes gratias non modo 
retinendas verum etiam adqiirendas 
putemusMSS.,Sjogren. Editors generally 
read simus, a simple correction, which 
seems demanded by putemus. Sjogren 
defends sumus by Att. II. 10, where he 
reads, with most MSS., munc fac ut 
sciam quo die te visurt sumus (stmus edd.). 
Here, however, we have not the evi- 
dence given by the subjunctive putems 
which follows in I. 1. 4. Also, the im- 
portant MS. E and two other MSS. of 
the & group have sims. 

I. 3. 3  expertus est ... meum 
studium nec tibi defuisse MSS., Sjogren. 
Here editors generally insert nec stbt 
before nec tibt. The omission of words 
between tec ... nec, aut... aut, 
partim ... partim, etc., is extremely 
common. Thus in Verr. V. 121 we have 
the variants neque illis neque tibt V: 
neque t1bt dett.: neque tibt neque tllis R. 

I. 20. 2.nullam rem tanti existimassem 
MSS., Sjogren, who explains by an 
ellipse of esse. Editors generally read 
aestimassem. The confusion of aestimo 
and existimo is constant in MSS. 

III. & 2. scribis ... audiri fore ut 
acrius postularet MSS., Sjogren. 

The reference is to a pending prose- 
cution of Q. Cicero. No prosecutor is 
mentioned, so previous editors read 
postularetur. Sjogren explains uf... 
postularet (Clodius). The name of 
Clodius, however, does not occur in the 
letter. 

IV. 15. 4. nos verbum nullum, verita 


§°Classtcal_ Review, XXV. (1911), pp. 149 154. 
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est enim pusilla, quae nunc laborat, ne 
animum Publi offenderet MSS., Sjogren. 
Previous editors correct to offenderem. 
Sj6gren explains by an ellipse, st ego in 
hac causa verba dixissem. 

The problem is without doubt diffi- 
cult. It is indisputable that the Latinity 
of Cicero in his Letters differs from 
that employed in his speeches and philo- 
sophical treatises, especially in the use 
of ellipse, archaisms, and colloquialisms. 
On the other hand it is to be remem- 
bered that the MS. evidence for these 
Letters is weak. We have no old MSS. 
except the few leaves of W, and all our 
MSS., including C and Z, are descended 
from a single archetype, which Lehmann 
calls X. In. most of the great cruces C 
and Z fail to help. The existence of 
this common archetype is definitely 
proved by dislocations common to all 
the MSS. in the Letters to Brutus, in 
Book II. of those to Quintus, and in ad 
Attzcum IV. Such an archetype must 
have had proprit errores, and we must 
always bear this possibility in mind. 
The solution which a particular critic 
will adopt in cases of doubt is largely a 
matter of temperament, and Sjégren is 
above all things cautious. 

Some interesting remarks are made 
about double readings in the archetype, 
e.g. II. 18. 2, where the MSS. vary 
between laute and recte (p. xix). In 
IV. 17. 3 the MSS. give 

de ea re ita censuerunt comitia primo quoque 
tempore haberi censere. 

Sjogren says, ‘ fort-censere ut glossema 
delendum.’ It seems probable that 
censere = ce.suere, a variant for censuerunt, 
which has got into the text in the 
wrong place. I would suggest a similar 
explanation in II. 21.6, where the MSS. 
give 

spero nos aut certe cum summa gloria aut 
etiam sine molestia discessuros. 

Most editors read aut cum... att 
certe. Sjégren accepts the explanation 
of Sipfle that certe belongs to both 
clauses (=jedenfalls entweder . . . oder 
wenigstens noch). It is simple to sup- 
pose that the archetype had aut cum 


certe 
... aut etiam, and that certe was in- 
serted after the first aut. 


4 Cf. Sternkopf in Hermes XL. (1905), XLVI. 
(1911). 
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I now take a notorious passage, 
II.1.5. Most editors print as follows : 


inconstantiam eius reprehendi, qui Romae 
tribunatum pl. peteret, cum in Sicilia aedilita- 
tem se petere dictitasset. 


There is great confusion in the MSS. 
The most important variants are here- 
dttatem scpe hereditasset (M+), aedtlitatei 
sepe dictitasset (M®, plerique), heraedtlt- 
tatem (Z). Lehmann read with M’, ex- 
plaining that Clodius by changing his 
gens had lost his right to receive in- 
heritances from gentiles who died in- 
testate (cf. Dom. 35 ture heredttatum 
relicto), an ingenious, but far-fetched 
explanation. Sjégren gives hereditatem 
saepe dictitasset, 1.e. ‘had frequently 
talked about an inheritance,’ which 
seems very obscure. The corruption in 
Z is clearly due to a conflation of here- 
ditatem and. aedtlitatem, which must 
have been variants in the archetype. 
Also, heredttasset and dtctitasset seem to 
be doublets. The ordinary reading, 
that of most MSS. with the simple cor- 
rection se petere for sepe, gives an admir- 
able sense. 

I conclude this notice with a few dis- 
jointed remarks. — 

Fresh light has been thrown upon the 
provenance of C by a recent discovery. 
Previously it was supposed to have 
come from Lorsch. Sabbadini, how- 
ever, now assigns it to Fulda.? The 
evidence is supplied by a new docu- 
ment, viz. Niccolo Niccoli’s memo- 
randum, written about 1430, in which 
occurs 


In monasterio Fuldenst. . . M. Tullit Cicero- 
nis cclumen epistolarum ad Acticum quod tn- 
cipit Cum hec scribebam res existimatur esse, 
etc., fini’: Cicero Capitont. 


The symbol c* prefixed to certain 
marginalia in M, ascribed by Schmidt 
to Coluccio, has been much discussed. 
Schmidt’s explanation that it stands for 
Coluctus is impossible, since it occurs 
elsewhere, ¢.g. in the transcripts of 
Asconius made by Poggio and Sozome- 
nus. It is generally taken to stand 
for corrigas, while Sjogren mentions 
with approval a suggestion of Leo that 
it=codtces. Light is thrown upon the 
point by a plate in Steffens’ collection 


2 Le scoperte dei-codicé latini e grect, vol. it., 
p- 214 (1914). 
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of facsimiles (No. 75), taken from a 
MS. of Seneca, cent. xi./xii., in which ce 
(=corrige) occurs five times. Sjégren 
has not used the Ravenna MS. (Rav.), 
since he considers that its tradition is 
adequately represented by V (Vat. Pal. 
1510), a MS. written at the end of the 
fifteenth century. I see on comparing 
my collation of Rav. with the readings 
of V given by Sjogren that the two MSS. 
are closely connected: thus both omit 
IV. 5—13, and 15, and a passage in 
IV.1.2. It is, however, clear that Rav. 
is prior to V. Thusin IV. 18. 2 nemo 
enim in terris, most MSS. absurdly insert 
(after enim) AKPPIC, a word which 
occurs in XIX. 1. Sjogren says ‘fort. 
librartus archetypi duo folia verterat, post 
primam vocem scriptam se erravisse sensit.’ 
Rav. has a lacuna after enim, while V 
omits the lacuna. SolII. 24. 3. gut eum 


emtsisset, Rav. has que quom for qui eum, 
while V has quz before a lacuna. 

As I once made a hurried collation of 
E, 1 venture to add a few readings 
taken from my notes which do not 
figure in Sjogren’s Apparatus. Only 
two of them are at all important, viz. : 
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I. 73. 2. Ipse parvo animo et pravo 
tamen cavillator genere illo moroso. 
For tamen many read tantum with ed. 
Tens. E has tm (te. tantum), not t7 
(= tamen). 

IV. ro. 2. ea quae Cyrea sint, velim 

. Invisas. 

For sit Wesenberg reads sunt. E 
has st’, which should represent sust, 
not sz#t. 

The other cases are: 

I. 3. 1. verita sit] veritas sit, 2 ad 
alios} ad alias, 3 de te] ad te, 8. 2. 
Megaricis, ut tu ad me Scripseras, curavi. 
Hermae tui Pentelici cum capitibus 
aeneis, de quibus ad me Scripsisti, iam 
nunc me] megaricis et cum iam me 
nunc med. om., 1b. velim] velis, 14. 6. 
fecit] facit, 16. 1 spectatorem] inspecta- 
torem, 3 umquam] usquam, 5 Sucka! 
refferretur (sic), 18. 2 tuum discessum 
discessum tuum. Ig. 4 quid emerit ] quid 
est, 6 invidia]| invidiam, ro facilius] ov2., 
ib. praetermittatur] intermittatur, ii. 
24. 4 Q. Considi] om. ili. 15. 2 scindam ] 
sentiam. 

ALBERT C. CLARK. 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
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THE ECLOGUES OF FAUSTUS ANDRELINUS AND IOANNES 
ARNOLLETUS. 


The Eclogues of Faustus Andrelinus and 
Ioannes Arnolletus. Edited, with in- 
troduction and notes, by WILFRED 
P. MUSTARD, M.A., Ph.D., Professor 
of Latin in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore. The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1918. Price $1.50. 


Dr. MUSTARD has made the pastoral 
poetry of the renaissance his peculiar 
province. To his two scholarly editions 
of the Eclogues of Baptista Mantuanus 
(Ig1I, reviewed C.R. XXVII. 241) and 
the Piscatory Eclogues of Sannazaro 
(1914) he now adds one of those of 
Andrelinus of Forli and Arnolletus of 
Nevers. Mantuanus and Sannazaro 
are recorded in the second volume of 
Sandys’ Htstory of Classical Scholarship ; 
these two lesser lights, aow rescued 
from oblivion, must be included in 
a new edition of that work. Of the 


two writers the Italian Andrelinus is 
more interesting than the Frenchman 
Arnolletus. A pupil of Filelfo and 
protégée of Ludovico Gonzaga, Bishop 
of Mantua, he went early in life to 
France, where he became popular both 
as a humanistic teacher and as a poet, 
and was for many years professor at 
Paris, enjoying the patronage of the 
King and Queen. He was moreover 
a friend of the illustrious Erasmus, who 
calls him ‘vetus congerro meus,’ and 
speaks highly of his character and 
attainments. Erasmus addressed to 
him the amusing letter in which he 
praised the beauty and amiability of 
the young women of England, and 
especially their pleasant fashion of 
kissing on all occasions. The twelve 
eclogues of Andrelinus are written in 
smooth and fluent verse. They show 
descriptive power, land poetical feeling, 
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especially in passages relating to the 
beauties of nature. This work of 
Andrelinus, published at Paris in 1496, 
and the eclogues of his imitator 
Arnolletus, published at Paris in 1524, 
derive special interest from the fact 
that both authors show familiarity with 
Calpurnius and Nemesianus, at a time 
when those poets were little read, 
having been first published shortly 
before in the editio princeps, which ap- 
peared at Rome in 1471. The fifth 
eclogue of Andrelinus is modelled on 
the fifth eclogue of Calpurnius; and 
Dr. Mustard’s commentary gives evi- 
dence of careful study of the two 
Roman bucolic poetsthroughout. There 
is a good deal of autobiographical 
matter in the poems; there are many 
complaints of the difficulty of making a 
living by literature and of securing 
noble patronage. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting, if the least agreeable, of the 
eclogues of Andrelinus is the eleventh, 
an invective against a rival Italian 
scholar Hieronymus Balbus, who, 
having been befriended by Andrelinus, 
had perfidiously requited him by ac- 
cusing him of apostacy from the Chris- 
tian faith, in those days a serious 
charge. ¥he worthy humanist in this 
eclogue retaliates with an energy and 
scurrility more suggestive of Juvenal 
or Claudian than of the soft bucolic 
singers. There are direct reminiscences 
of Juvenal, not noticed by Dr. Mustard, 
in XI. 52 et casu volvete vices nulloque 
movert aeternos rectore polos, Iuv. XIII. 
87 et nullo credunt mundum rectore 
movert, XI. 82 matort faenore dicunt 
offenst dtlata det tormenta venire, Luv. 
XIII. 100 ut stt magna, tamen certe 
fenta tra deorum est. In this connexion 
I notice that X. 25 vano tn corde senescit 
recalls Iuv. VII. 52 aegro in corde 
senesctt, and Arnolletus ecl. IV. ary 
Franciscus cervi Clivensis tempora vivat 
is inspired by Virg. Eci. VII. 30 vivacis 
cornua cervt and Iuv. XIV. 251 longa et 
cervina sencctus. The style of Andrelinus, 


though vigorous, is sometimes obscure, 
sometimes even ungrammatical; thus 
VII. 68 passum laborem seems to be in- 
tended to mean ‘labour that has been 
endured.’ The prosody of Andrelinus 
is generally correct, though he care- 
lessly shortens the final-o following the 
later Latin parts. Occasionally he 
lapses into false quantities, as in IX. 2 
agrestt matora statu; XI. 37 pingue 
saginata popina; XII. 118 extinguibtlis 
arte. But as regards prosody he con- 
trasts favourably with his imitator 
Arnolletus, some specimens of whose 
blunders I append: III. 19 contrivi 
tempus apinis; IV. 22 st datus Vis rerum ; 
tbid. 146 cotttdie mulctram, 152 huius in 
dcerbam, 1560 nostra scatentia, 183 essé 
scelestum, 184 plebs & ignobile vulgus, and 
this last contained in one of the worst 
hexameters ever concocted; IV. 105 
mortuus est Xerxes, et mortuus tlle Darius. 
The scansion IV. 115 Stymphdlidas vicit 
volucres (IV. 115) 1s excusable, being 
borrowed from Ausonius, Monosticha 
de aerumnis Herculis, p. 106.5; Peiper, 
Stymphalidas pepulit volucres. 1 note in 
passing that the whole of the passage 
IV. 104-126 is modelled on that poem 
of Ausonius, which Dr. Mustard might 
have pointed out in his notes. The 
eclogues of Arnolletus have been added 
by Dr. Mustard ‘as a sort of appendix.’ 
They are poor stuff. Their author was 
a schoolmaster of Nevers, whose ac- 
curacy was not equal to his piety. His 
vocabulary is as questionable as his 
prosody, being disfigured by forms and 
expressions such as indubte, fausttter, 
clarorum doxa virorum, paediae dulce 
levamen, ventripotens. It would have 
added to the value of this edition if 
Dr. Mustard had examined and criticised 
the prosody and language of these two 
poets, who fall far below the standard 
of such great Italian Latinists as 
Politian, Sannazarius, Flaminius, and 
Vida. S. G. OWEN. 


Christ Church, 
O.vford. 
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JUVENAL AND PERSIUS. 


Juvenal and Persius. With an English 
translation by G. G. Ramsay, LL.D., 
Litt.D., late Professor of Latin in 
the University of Glasgow (Loeb 
Classical Library). London: William 
Heinemann; New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1918. 6s. 


THIS translation is a useful addition to 
the convenient series of which it forms 
a part. It is the work of a skilful 
scholar, who is a master of English 
style. Those who know little Latin, or 
have partially forgotten what they once 
knew, are provided witha version which 
is masculine and vigorous, and which 
passes easily from the grand to the 
colloquial manner, that constant and 
baffling characteristic of the Roman 
satirists’ style. The brightly written 
introduction summarises what is known 
of the lives of the two satirists, and 
contains a brief history of Roman 
satire and some information about the 
manuscripts of the two authors. Some 
of the views adopted are rather obsolete. 
Thus the statement on p. xiii that 
Juvenal’s ‘satires were originally pub- 
lished in five books’ is open to miscon- 
ception, since Friedlander’s elaborate 
examination of the chronology of the 
satires establishes that the five books 
were published separately in chrono- 
logical order. Also the brilliant hypo- 
thesis of Leo, advanced originally in 
two papers in the Hermes and employed 
by him as the basis of his revision of 
Biicheler’s text (1910) makes it probable 
that the first four books were published 
by the poet in his lifetime, which same 
books, as revised by the poet himself, 
with the addition of the unfinished fifth 
book, were published as a second edition 
by his executors after his death. This 
acute theory satisfactorily accounts for 
the presence in the Oxford manuscript 
of the strange passage discovered by 
Mr. Winstedt in Satire VI., and, besides 
shedding light on the numerous double 
equally probable variants, helps inci- 
dentally to settle other difficulties, such 
as the repetition of the name Corvinus 
in VIII. 5,7. Juvenal’s memory could 
not have been so poorly stored as to 
force him to use Corvinus twice over as 


a type in his catalogue of worthies when 
he could have avoided the tautology by 
introducing Fabricius (found actually 
in some manuscripts) or plenty of other 
personages. But if our text is complete, 
and exhibits here the two editions side 
by side, the riddle is solved. On the 
same page the statement that Satire I. 
‘was written last, or at least after the 
rest of Book I.’ seems to imply that 
Satire I. may have been written last 
of all the sixteen satires, which is for 
many reasons impossible. Also the 
statement (p. xxxix) that ‘the earliest 
form of satura was of a dramatic kind’ 
takes no account of the researches of 
Hendrickson and Leo, who seem to 
have succeeded in proving that the 
supposed dramatic satura never had 
any existence at Rome, but Is due to an 
hypothesis of some early Roman critic, 
possibly Accius, which was designed to 
bring the history of the Roman drama 
into conformity with that of the Greek, 
and which was incorporated by the un- 
critical Livy into his history. 

The translation, excellent in style, i iS 
not always quite faithful. Thus Juv. I.. 
36 a trepido Thymele summissa Latino the 
meaning of: summzssa is “despatched ” 
rather than ‘made over.’ I. 75 crtm- 
intbus debent hortos praetoria mensas not 
‘high commands’ but ‘ palaces’ is the 
meaning of praetoria. II. 37 ubt nunc, 
lex Iulia ? dormis ‘ What of your Julian 
Law? Has it gone to sleep?’ renders 
not dorniis but dormit, a conjecture of 
the late Mr. H. Richards. III. 32 
siccandam eluviem means not ‘ for cleans- 
ing drains’ but ‘for draining flood- 
water. III. 94 Dorida nullo cultam 
palliclo means not ‘the nude Doris’ but 
Doris, the ancilla, dressed in tunica 
alone, without the pallium worn over it 
by her mistress. III. 193 urbem tenuz 
tibicine fultam is strangely translated 
‘propped up by slender dite players 
explained in the note as ‘statues used. 
by way of props.’ This seems to be 
based on a misunderstanding of Paul. 
Diac. 366 M. quoted by Mayor. The 
tibicen was a support to prevent the wall 
from falling outwards. Ov. Ff. IV. 695, 
stantem tibicine villam. III. 249 nonne 
vides quanto celcbretur sportula fumo 
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cannot mean ‘see now the smoke rising 
from that crowd which hurries for the 
daily dole,’ as the presentation of the 
sportula in the form of food was at that 
time obsolete. IV. 45 cumbae linique 
magtster ‘the master of the boat and 
line’ mistranslates lint, which means 
‘net,’ asin V. 102 temerania lina, which 
Dr. Ramsay translates ‘the daring 
fisherman.’ V.143 vtridem thoraca pro- 
bably means a child’s tunic, made after 
the cut of that worn by an auriga of the 
fashionable ‘green’ factio. I do not 
know Dr. Ramsay’s authority for 
translating ‘ culrasses of green rushes.’ 
VI. 515 cut rauca cohors, cut tympana 
cedunt, plebeia et Phrygia vestitur bucca 
tiara is translated ‘before him the 
howling herd with the timbrels give 
way; his plebeian cheeks are covered 
with a Phrygian tiara.’ This is the 
ordinary stopping and rendering. I 
now think that the comma should be 
removed after cedunt and placed after 
plebeza. The tympana plebeta are the in- 
ferior herd of timbrel-players who are 
subservient to the chief Gallus. Cf. Ov. 
Ibis 81 plebs superum faunt satyrique 
laresques. WI. 606 hos favet omni invol- 
vitque sinu ‘she fondles them all and 
folds them in her bosom’ renders not 
omnt, the reading in the text, but omnes, 
the variant which Professor Ramsay 
apparently intended to have printed in 
the text. But ommnz has been sufficiently 
defended by Friedlander and others. 
VII. 15-16 factant equttes Astant (quam- 
guam et Cappadoces faciant equitesque 
Bithynt,] altera quos nudo traducit Gallica 
talo, It is not explained why I. 15 is 
enclosed in brackets, for which there is 
“no cause. The words are translated 
‘Leave that to the Knights of Asia, of 
Bithynia, and Cappadocia—gentry that 
were imported bare-footed from New 
Gaul.’ This is open to serious objec- 
tions. Knights from Cappadocia, which 
lay inland south-east of Galatia, and 
from Bithynia, which lay on the sea- 
coast north of Galatia, could hardly be 
said to be imported from Galatia, which 
lies inland in the centre of Asia Minor. 
Traducere, in Juvenal at any rate, does 
not mean ‘to import.’ Altera Gallica 
could hardly stand for Galatia, though 
altera Gallia, the reading of most manu- 
scripts, might mean that. The reading 


gallica, spelt without a capital, seems to 
be correct and is capable of explanation. 
VII. 219 cede Palaemon means ‘ submit 
Palaemon’ not ‘never mind Palaemon.’ 
VIII. 105 tnde Dolabella atque hinc 
Antonius, inde  sacrilegus Verres is 
rendered ‘But after that came now a 
Dolabella, now an Antonius, and nowa 
sacrilegious Verres.’ But the series inde 
hinc inde cannot mean ‘now, now, now’ 
though inde inde tnde might mean 
that. Also Dolabella with the final a 
lenghtened in hiatus involves a false 
quantity requiring emendation, of which 
various sorts have been proposed. 
VIII. 195 finge tamen gladtos inde atque 
hinc pulpita pont rendered ‘And yet 
suppose that on one side of you were 
placed a sword, on the other the stage” 
misses the force of gladios, which signi- 
fies ‘execution.’ VIII. 240-241 tantum 
igituy muros intra toga contulit lle 
nominis ac tituls, quantum tn Leucade. 
Here the reading 1 retained in the text 
involves a false quantity ; various re- 
medies have been suggested. Also 
though Leucade (without 17) ‘at Leucas ’ 
might signify ‘at Actium,’ the battle of 
Actium cannot be said to have been 
fought ‘in Leucas’ (so Dr. Ramsay 
translates), which was an island in the 
vicinity of Actium. X.94 v1s certe pila 
cohortes egregios equttes et castra domestica 
is rendered ‘ You would like, no doubt, 
to have Centurions, Cohorts, and Illus- 
trious Knights at your call.’ Pila does 
not mean ‘centurions’ but the‘ pikes’ 
with which the Praetorian cohorts were 
armed. It is difficult to see how 
Sejanus, the prefect of the Praetorian 
guard, could be said to have ‘ Illustrious 
Knights’ at his call, though the troopers 
of the Praetorian cavalry being under 
his command might be so described. 
XI. 137 Tryphert doctors ‘the learned 
Trypherus’ insufficiently indicates that 
Trypherus was a teacher of cookery. 
XI. 139 the English for Scythtcae 
volucres iS ‘pheasants’ rather than 
‘Scythian fowls.’ XIII. 28 nona aetas 
agitur is adopted instead of the better 
supported unc aetas agitur. The 
meaning of the latter is simple, that of 
the former barely intelligible. It makes 
Juvenal announce ‘ We are living in a 
ninth age.’ Ninth from what point of 
view ? the reader asks, and Dr..Ramsay 
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has no note to answer the question, 
though fanciful answers have been 
given. The obvious series of ages are 
the five of Hesiod (Op. 10g) or four of 
Ovid (\M. I. 89), but neither of these 
throws any light on a ‘ninth age.’ 

I have left little space for Persius, the 
translation of which is on ‘the whole 
closer than that of Juvenal, though in 
some places it might be improved, as 
III. 3 cndomituin Falernum means rather 
the ‘fiery’ than ‘indomitable Falernian’ 
wine. III. 73 disce, nec tnvideas quod 
multa fidelia putet in locuplete penu is 
rendered ‘learn these things, and do 
not envy your neighbour because he has 
a jar going bad in a larder well stored 
with gifts.’ Afulta is omitted; with 
tnvideas should be supplied discere, 1.e. 
‘ grudge not the trouble of learning.’ 

As with Juvenal, Dr. Ramsay’s text 
of Persius is based on Biicheler’s edition 
of 1893; why he should not have based 
it on Leo’s improved edition of 1g10 I 
do not understand. But in choosing 
readings he exercises his own discretion, 
in doing which perhaps more weight 
might have been given to P as against 
AB. In III. 44-47, for instance, P has 

saepe oculos, memini, tangebam parvus olivo, 


#randia si nollem morituro verba Catoni 
dicere non sano multum laudanda magistro 


as I printed in my Oxford text. AB 
have mortturt—Catonts discere et insano. 
Dr. Ramsay combines the two readings 
morituri—Catons dicere non sano, for 
which there is little to be said. The 
one set of readings or the other should 
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be accepted entire. Now the passage 
as preserved in P means ‘I used often, 
I remember, as a boy to smear my eyes 
with oil if I did not want to deliver 
a grandiloquent speech to the dying 
Cato which should be greeted by thé 
applause of my idiotic master.’ Thisis 
preferable to the tradition of AB, which 
means ‘ to learn the speech of the dying 
Cato,’ for the reason that the pupils in 
the school of rhetoric (from which the 
poet when a boy represents himself as 
playing truant) were concerned not so 
much with learning and _ repeating 
speeches of worthies long dead, as with 
themselves composing and delivering 
speeches addressed to departed worthies 
in particular situations, conveying ad- 
vice to them. Such were Suasoriae. 
Thus Juvenal ‘ counselled Sulla to retire 
from public life.’ I. 15 et nos consiliume 
dedimus Sullae, privatus ut altum dormuret. 
The dative morituro Catont is more ap- 
propriate than the genitive moriturt 
Catonis, for Cato is the recipient of the 
advice. 

There are some misprints, thus 
Leeper’s translation, described as 
‘Strong and Leiper’ (p. v) is published 
not by the Clarendon Press but by 
Macmillan (p. Ixxix), Jahn’s edition of 
Persius was published in 1843 not 1845 
(p. Ixxx). P. 4 Syllae should be Sullae. 
P. 33 Saburra should be Subura; Umobrs- 
tius should be Umoricius. P. 317 note 
C.R. should be C.Q. S. G. OWEN. 


Christ Church, 
Oxford, 


SHORT NOTICES 


THE PLATONISM OF 
PLUTARCH. 


The Platontsm of Plutarch. 
MILLER JONES. One vol. Large 
&vo. Pp. 153. The Collegiate Press: 
George Banta Publishing Company, 
Menasha, Wisconsin, 1916. 


So far as I know but little has been 
done in the way of published work on 
the philosophy of Plutarch since the 
Studies of Volkmann and Gréard some 


By ROGER 


fifty years ago. There is plenty of 
room, therefore, for special investiga- 
tions such as this of Mr. Jones. Dividing 
his dissertation (written for a Doctor’s 
degree at Chicago) into three chapters, 
Mr. Jones discusses first the general 
character of Plutarch’s thought, and 
secondly the more particular question 
of his method of interpreting Plato; 
while the last chapter supplies what 
purports to be a complete list of parallels 
between Plutarchand Plato. The most 
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important section of the first chapter 
ts that which deals with the eschato- 
logical myths, with special reference to 
the views of Heinze, Hirzel, and Adler, 
though there are useful observations 
also on Plutarch’s relation and attitude 
towards other schools—Aristotelians, 
Stoics, and Neo-Pythagoreans—as well 
as to the national religion. For Plu- 
tarch's reference to the derivation of 
the name Apollo from d-zroAvs as the 
negation of plurality, Mr. Jones might 
have cited the similar derivation in 
Plato, Cratyl. 405c, as wellas Chrysippus 
and the Neo-Pythagoreans. In the 
beginning of his second chapter Mr. 
Jones has a good deal to say about 
that difficult passage in the Timaeus 
(35a ff.) which describes the composi- 
tion of the world-soul, and ends b 
adopting Professor Shorey’s view, whic 
regards ‘the most general categories 
cognised by the soul as the constituents 
of the substance of soul,’ so that Plato 
here ‘takes account only of the cognitive 
faculties, not the motive.’ This inter- 
pretation seems unlikely a priori in tace 
of the favourite definition of the soul 
as the ‘self-movent.’ This chapter 
contains also some acute criticisms of 
Altmann’s theory that Posidonius is the 
source of the doctrine of the soul’s 
nature set forth by Chalcidius, as well 
as of Heinze’s ascription of Plutarch’s 
creation-theory (in the de Istde, etc.) 
to Xenocrates. In the collection of 
parallels between Plutarch and Plato 
it may be noted that the text of the 
new parallels (not indicated by Wytten- 
bach or Bernardakis but unearthed by 
the author) is set forth at length. 

Altogether, Mr. Jones’s production 
1s a very good specimen of its type; it 
is clearly and methodically composed, 
and gives evidence of independent 
judgment and careful study of the 
literature of the subject. It contains 
but few obvious misprints, but, like 
most: dissertations, it lacks the con- 
venience of an index. 


R. G. Bury. 
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PLATO’S GEOMETRICAL 
NUMBER AND THE COMMENT 
OF PROCLUS. 


Plato’s Geometrical Number and the Com- 
ment of Proclus. By A. G. Larrp. 
One vol. Large 8vo. Pp. 29. Wis- 
consin: The Collegiate Press, Me- 
nasha. 


IN twenty-nine pages Mr. Laird gives 
us, first, a discussion of Procius in Plat. 
Rem Publican, pp. 36-7 (Kroll), and, 
secondly, an interpretation of the 
notorious passage in Plato, Rep. 5468, c, 
describing what Mr. J. Adam termed 
‘the Nuptial Number.’ The most con- 
cise way to indicate the results of Mr. 
Laird’s dissertation will be to reproduce 
his rendering of the Republic passage: 
‘For a human creature (there is a 
number) in that figure in which first 
products that are squares and rectangles, 
equaling and being equaled, if arranged 
in a proportion with 3 intervals and 
4 terms, the terms being sides of the 
squares and sides of the rectangles, 
both if they are increasing and if they 
are decreasing, showed all in propor- 
tion and rational to one another; of 
which the 3-4-5 type, if the numbers 
are made solid, furnishes 2 harmonies, 
the one a square with its side multiplied 
by 100, the other equal in area to the 
former but oblong, one side of 100 
squares of rational diameters of 5, each 
lacking 1, or of irrational diameters, 
each lacking 2, the other side of 100 
cubes of 3.’ This translation will be 
seen to differ considerably from Adam’s 
(Rep. Il. pp. 205 ff), E.g. Mr. Laird 
rejects the view that av&noews duvdpevac 
re xat Suvacrevoyevat can mean ‘root 
and square increases, 1.e. cubings,” 
arguing that dvvacrevopevas means rect- 
angles. While accepting Adam’s solu- 
tion (3600*= 2700 x 4800), he maintains 
that ‘his method of reaching the 36007 
is wrong, and his interpretation of the 
sentence éy @ mpadt@ . amrépnvay as 
far from the truth as it well could be. 
This sentence, instead of containing a 
number, contains a general definition of 
the geometrical truth of which the second 
sentence with its 3600%=2700 x 4800 
gives a particular example. It states 
that if a-square is equal to a rectangle, 
then ‘the side of the square is a mean 
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proportional between the sides of the 
rectangle, t.e. if a is equal to bc, then 
b:a equals a:c,’ Thus é&v @ rpwre 
and oy are both taken to refer to a 
figure such as that in Euclid VI. 8. 
On Mr. Laird’s view, the number 216, 
on which Adam set such store, seems 
to disappear, and with it, apparently, 
much of the pertinence of the whole 
passage to the subject of ‘ better and 
worse births.’ 

While one may hesitate to subscribe 
hastily to any solution of this locus 
vexatus as a whole, the views here put 
forward deserve serious consideration 
from students of Greek mathematics. 


R. G. Bury. 


TEUCER AND THE TEUCRI. 


Teukros und Teukrer: Untersuchung der 
homerischen und der nachhomerischen 
Ueberlieferung. Von Dr. J. J. G. 
VURTHEIM. Onevol. 10” x7”. Pp. 44. 
Rotterdam: L. and J. Brusse, 1913. 


Dr. VURTHEIM has made a special 
study of the Ajaxes. In 1907 he pub- 
lished his De A tacts origine, cultu, patria, 
the object of which was to show that 
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the two Ajaxes and the Teucer of the 
epic were originally one, and the 
mythological offspring of a primal 
daemon of Locris. The present work 
is an article for Roscher’s Lexikon, with — 
much additional matter that could not 
be compressed into the space assigned. 
It is an expansion of the chapter on 
Teucer in the earlier work, and seems 
to include everything that is known at 
present about him andthe Teucri. The 
information is conveniently arranged, 
and the copious references to the original 
authorities will make the two publi- 
cations very useful to students of the 
careers of the sonsof Telamon. Teucer 
is a hero who was mroAvmAdvntos Kapta, 
and the facts relating to the various 
localities in which he appeared are 
separately tabulated accordingly. His 
name, variously derived, is said to be a 
title borne by priests of a great god. 
The Teucri are pronounced to be 
Lelegian, but that, like all else con- 
nected with the Leleges, requires further 
Investigation. In such research ethno- 
logical and other enquirers must find 
exhaustive monogtaphs like the present 
one extremely handy for reference. 
A. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


AT last a beginning has been made 
-of the study of Byzantium and Modern 
Greek. This year a Koraes Chair is to 
be established at University College, 
London, endowed by subscription and 
supported by a grant from the Greek 
Government. The professor has not 
yet been appointed ; but lectures are to 
be given by Mr. L. Oeconomos on the 
Modern Language and Literature, and 


courses of public lectures by Professor 
Menardos of Athens (Modern Greek 
Poetry), Professor Diehl of Paris (Les 
Causes de la Grandeur de Byzance), 
and Mr. J. Mavrogordato, M.A. (Modern 
Greek History). Mr. Oeconomos will 
also lecture on Religious Life in the 
Byzantine Empire of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Admission to the public lectures 
1s free, without ticket. 
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JUSTICE. 


TTRANSLATED AND REPRINTED WITH THE 


KIND PERMISSION OF THE AUTHOR, 
MR. RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Across a world where all men grieve 
And grieving strive the more, 

Tne great days range like tides and leave 
Our dead on every shore. 


fleavy the load we undergo, 
And our own hands prepare, 

Lf we have parley with the foe, 
The load our sons must bear. 


Before we loose the word 
That bids new worlds to birth, 
Needs must we loosen first the sword 
Of Justice upon earth ; 
Or else all else is vain 
Since life-on earth began, 
And the spent world sinks back again 
Hopeless of God and Man. 


A ple and their King 
rough ancient sin grown strong, 

Because they feared no reckoning 

Would set no bound to wrong; 
But now their hour is past, 

And we who bore it find’ 
Evil Incarnate held at last 

To answer to mankind. 


For agony and spoil 
Of nations beat to dust, 
For poisoned air and tortured soil 
And cold, commanded lust, 
And every secret woe 
The shuddering waters saw— 
Willed and fulfilled by high and low— 
Let them relearn the Law. 


That when the dooms are read, 
Not high nor low shall say :— 

‘ My haughty or my humble head 
Has saved me in this day.’ 

That, till the end of time, 
Their remnant shall recall 

Their fathers’ old, confederate crime 
Availed them not at all. 


That neither schools or priests, 
Nor Kings may build again 

A people with the heart of beasts 
Made wise concerning men. 

Whereby our dead shall sleep 
In honour, unbetrayed, 

And we in faith and honour keep 
That peace for which they paid. 


AIKA. 
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ERRATUM. 


P. 172, col. 1: Read ‘Daniel’ for ‘David’ Wyttenbach. 
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GRAECO-ROMAN OSTRACA FROM DAKKA, NUBIA. 


IN 1909 the ancient cemeteries in the 
neighbourhood of Dakka, the Graeco- 
Roman Pselcis, were a paige by Mr. 
C. M. Firth and his colleagues of the 
Archaeological Survey of Nubia.? Apart 
from the Egyptian and indigenous 
remains discovered, these exeavations 
produced results which may be of some 
interest to students of Roman military 
affairs. In the first place a consider- 
able part of the wall of the Roman 
fortress at Pselcis was cleared. As 
Mr. Firth reports, ‘the wall of the 
Roman cam fortress which protected 
the temple fof Dakka] on its south and 
west sides was cleared, and the south 
and west gates opened. These latter 
were protected by bastions, in the 
lower stories of which were rooms. .. . 
The legionary corn-mill (?) and part of 
a military inscription were recovered 
from the: south gate.’ A proof (for 
which I have to thank Mr. Firth) of 
the plan of the fortified enclosure 
shows, however, that the southern gate- 
house was flanked by solid bastions, 
with a semicircular projection beyond 
the face of the curtain-wall. The 
western gate is much better preserved, 
and shows a small guard-chamber in 
each of the flanking bastions, with an 
entrance giving upon the interior of the 
fortress and not upon the gate-passage. 
In this case, however, the projecting 
semicircular bastions have been con- 
verted by the later addition of a heavy 
external casing into rectangular towers. 


1 See the Bulletin of the A peepee 4 
Survey of Nubia, No. § (Cairo, 1910), pp. 7 f. 
I eee whether Mr. Firth’s definite 
report has yet been published. 

NO. CCLXXIII. VOL. XXKIII. 


The fragmentary inscription men- 
tioned by Mr. Firth reads as follows: 
tIv[... 
SVB &cC[VR... 
Q @RAMM[... 
MILaLEG @ll[... 
ET@COH[... 


The legion referred to can hardly be 
other than that known as Cyrenatca, 
which was transferred after long service 
in Egypt to Bostra under Trajan.® 

Nearer the Nile, and somé 500 metres 
north of the Temple of Dakka, Mr. 
Firth was led by the character of the 
brick-work to examine a small mud- 
brick building which Muslim piety had 
transformed into a_ sheikh’s tomb. 
When cleared, this structure proved to 
be a two-roomed building ‘ with a stair- 
case leading to a small upper platform.’ 
To the west, ‘was a huge mass of 
Roman pottery. ... There were two 
hundred or more amphorae, both broken 
and unbroken, together with pots and 
jars of other shapes, and a number of 
bowls of fine blue-glaze. It 1s possible 
that the small building represents a 
customs-house or store at which cargoes 
were disembarked.’ From this structure 
and from the neighbourhood of the 
temple about 300 Greek ostraca were 
recovered. 

The nature of the ostraca found 
suggests that the building was rather 
the office, and presumably store-house 
of an official charged with the issues of 
certain supplies to the troops at Pselcis. 


Nearly all the fragments which Mr. 


2 Cp. Hardy, Studies in Roman History 


(Ser. I.), px 225. 
D 
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Firth handed over to me for publica- 
tion are receipts or ‘chits’ handed in 
by soldiers in return for wine issued to 
them. Many are so small as to show 
no more than a few syllables of the 
stereotyped formula, and therefore not 
worth printing; the remainder are here 
reproduced by way of supplement to 
the ostraca found at Pselcis by Gau in 
1819,} and edited first by Niebuhr,? 
then by Franz,? and more recently by 
Wilcken.* 

I should express my very deep in- 
debtedness to Professor B. P. Grenfell 
who deciphered one badly worn but 
important piece (No. 2), reread several 
others, and aided my inexperience by 
supplying a number of references. Sir 
Frederic Kenyon also was good enough 
to check my copy of No. I. 


The present series contains only two 
non-military pieces. The first of these 
(No. 1) is unfortunately incomplete, but 
is important as recording a sttologos of 
Pselcis (?) and the upper toparchy of 
the Dodekaschoinos—a region hitherto 
regarded as not organised on civil lines 
as a nome.® The second (No. 2) is a 
list of payments of sxoAdAopoBov—t.e., 
‘eum-plants,’ which ts at least interest- 
ing as containing a word unknown to 
lexicographers® 

All the remaining examples are 
military receipts. These, with two ex- 
ceptions (Nos. 16, 19), are epistolary 
like the receipts of the earlier series 
found by Gau; but whereas Gau’s 
ostraca are addressed to an oftio and 
relate almost entirely to dry rations 
(corn), Mr. Firth’s examples introduce 
another, and hitherto almost unknown, 
official, the cibariator, and acknowledge 


1 Neu entdeckte Denkmdaler von Nubien, 
pls. viil., 1x. 

2 Ap. Gau op. cit. pp. 18-20. 

3 C./.G., II. 5109, 1-37. 

4 Griechische Ostraka I1., Nos. 1128-1146. 
Wilcken’s conjecture that 1265 came from 
Dakkeh seems to be confirmed by the re- 
appearance of Petronius the ctéaviator in the 
present series. . 

5 Milne, Hist. of Egypt under Rom. Rule, 

23: 

: 6 What is meant by 1d «xoAAdpoBov which 
Sagittarius holds‘in his right hand (Hipparchus, 
ad Phaen. 1.16 ap. Migne, P. G. XIX. 1037 A) 
is not clear: Sophocles doubtfully suggests 
‘club.’ 


the issue of wine or its equivalent. The 
bare formula used in these documents 
is as follows: ‘A, soldier (or trooper) in 
the century (or squadron) of B, to C, 
the cibariator, greeting. I received from 
you out of the czbarium x (quantity) of 
wine, value y denarii, z obols. Year a, 
month 8.’ Except in certain necessary 
cases (see below) this formula is only 
twice varied oporoya etAndévac (No. 3), 
and €oyov (No. 4) being substituted for 
the normal éXaBov. 

The soldiers who wrote these receipts 
seem to have been mostly Graeco- 
Egyptian and Hellenistic, names like 
Besarion (No. 7), Dioscoros (No. 4), 
Nilos (No. 6), Ammonios (No. g) being 
the most usual; in some instances a 
Roman name is prefixed (Nos. 6, 7, 8). 
Naturally most of the writers are 
privates (oTpatiwrns) or troopers 
(‘meus); but other ranks are some- 
times mentioned, such as a_ custos 
armorum,’ in No. 8, a tesserarius in 
No. 6, a signifer in No. g, an optio® in 
Nos. 10, I1, a2 dromadarius® also twice 
occurs (Nos. 12, 13). 

Unfortunately the, names of the units 
stationed at Pselcis are never mentioned 
in the ostraca, individuals being identi- 
fied merely by the century (usually 
abbreviated *; once #, occasionally in 
full xevrovpia) or the turma (always 
symbolized by ¥) to which they be- 
longed; the officer’s name _ being 
always added. Officers appear to have 
been sometimes of western origin—if 
the names Sabinus (Nos. 5, II, etc.), 
Antonius (No. 7), Longinus (Nos. 12, 
13), are any guide—and sometimes 
Hellenistic or Grzco-Egyptian—e.g., 
Glycon (Nos. 13, 17), Hermeinos (No. 
14), Alexander (No. 8). 

The official addressed was styled 
xiBaptatwp, a title representing a Latin 
ctbariator; neither form is to be found 


7 Cp. Bates, Rock Insers. near Dakka (in 
Bull. of the Arch. Survey of Nubia, No. 5), 
Station 1, Nos. 6-7 Avpndus | Eppemal vos 
appopo | kovrrop otalriwvapis. Also P. Hamé, 
39. p- 175; B. G. U. 344, 14; and Lesquier, 
L’Armde Romaine, p. 229, and App. I., Inscr. 13 
(=Maspero, Ann. du Service des Ant. IX, 
267 ff.). 

8 Cp. Wilcken’s Nos. 1130 ff. 

* Cp. Eph. Epigr. VII. 463; P. Oxyr. 1652 
(unpublished); 3B.G.U. 696, 14, 30. and 827 
verso. 
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in the Lexica.! In the present series 
there is a good deal of variance as to 
the orthography of the Greek form, 
which is spelt (in the dative) «:Bapratope 
(No. 6), <«Baptatwp: (No. g), xetBapia- 
twps (No. 8), xeBapearops (No. 7), and 
once «t|Baptatwr[s. The second ¢ is 
represented in all examples save one 
(No. 5), and Wilcken? therefore appears 
to be mistaken in judging that «sSapa- 
twp—cibarator are the true forms. 
Similarly the department administered 
by this official is variously rendered {in 
the genitive) xuBapiov, xiBapeov, and 
xecSaptov, reproducing the Latin ctba- 
rium. The function of the ctbartator 
was to issue wme (or money for the 
purchase of wine, see below) to troops 
from whose pay the price was deducted.’ 
In No. ro he is distinguished from the 
opttio, who was responsible for ‘dry 
rations.’ Yet from No. 14 it appears 
that he also dispensed salt, lentils and 
vinegar—the last named article being 
also mentioned in No. 16. 

The amount of wine issued is deter- 
mined (a) by its value alone (see 
Nos. 4, 9), or by the vessels in which it 
was contained, the value being added 
in this case also. Two such vessels— 
obviously of standard capacity—are 
mentioned: (1) The tpexépaporv* (ab- 
breviated tps“, see Nos. 15, 19), always 
a neuter noun (Nos. ro, I1), seems to 
be otherwise unknown; for the form 
cp. Tpixupoy, Tptwatiov, Tpiyoluixos. As 
the ScrrAoxépayos® was equivalent to 
two xépapot or Kepayuia, so the tpexépapov 
had the capacity of three xépayoe. Its 
value seems to have fluctuated; in 
No. 10 it is worth 3 denarii and 20 
obols, while in No. 13 two tpt«. are 
valued at 5 denarii and g obols. (2) The 
xocopwviov (abbreviated xo’, see Nos. 7, 


1 The word has not. previously occurred 
except in Wilcken’s Nos. 1142, 1265. 
3 16. 


3 Rations were issued to troops; but unlike 
the modern rations their value was deducted 
from the soldiers’ pay. John the Baptist (St. 
Luke iii. 14) may therefore have had reason to 
advise the soldiers to be content with their 
rations (apxeioGe rois cewvios tpor). 

In Wilcken’s No. 1129, 1. 4, tpex€épapor 
xomtixov is probably to be read. Presumably 
it was a vessel of standard shape and size 
manufactured at Coptos (the modern Kift, some 
distance north of Luxor). 

5 See Wilcken, I., p. 759. 


16) again had a definite capacity, as 
Wilcken® after some hesitation re- 
cognises. Once more the value is 
uncertain; in No. 5 two colophonta are 
worth 4 denarii and 15 obols, in No. 7 
one colophonion is priced at 3 denaril, 
in No. 8 at 2 denarii and 2 drachme, 
in No. 17 at 3 denarii and 6 obols. 

In some instances (Nos. 14, 18, 20”) 
the receipt is not for wine, but for a 
sum of money paid over by the czbaria- 
tor to soldiers to purchase their own 
supplies; in others (Nos. 6, 6%, 11, 22) 
the issue is in kind, but the price is left 
undetermined ‘ until the value is fixed.’ 

Where the recipient was illiterate, 
his receipt could be written for him by 
a comrade, who usually added his own 
name and the unit to which he be- 
longed (No. 7 is exceptional), some- 
times stating that the author of the 
receipt ‘did not know letters’ (Nos. 
8, 21). 

The receipt ordinarily closes with the 
date, in terms of the regnal year (L= 
érous) of the ruling Emperor,® followed 
by the day of the (Egyptian) month. 

Certain subscriptions often follow the 
main text, such as the formule cuvev- 
80xa@ (No. 23°), ceonpwer@par (Nos. 4, 
21), the countersignature da at 
(Nos. 17, 19, 20); the directions rots 
A Bpapioss (No. 18), Tots xovparopot 
(Nos. 15,19?). Finally the amount of 
wine issued, or the value, are frequently 
summarised below, no doubt to facilitate 
reference (Nos. 16, 18-21). 


1. Ilerenois Teddtou outoroyos [Ned- 
Kews ? 
Kat ave totTrou TNs 8 ayouvou [dia .. . 


6 I., p. 764; cp. No. 1265 (in No. 1166 KoA 
perhaps =xoAoponoy). No doubt the term 
originally denoted a peculiar type of wine 
vessel exported from Colophon; but this re- 
stricted sense is quite absent in this ostraca. 
An exact analogy is provided by the term 
xviitoy owvov in an anecdote concerning the 
Egyptian monk Sisoes (see Apfophth. Patr.: 
Sisoes VIII.): cp. Wilcken I. 765. 

7 Cp. Wilcken, Nos. 1142, 1265. 

8 The persons named in this and the earlier 
Dakka series are often the same. Presumably 
therefore Wilcken’s dating (I. 705) for the 
earlier series applies equally to the later. 

® See Wilcken, I., p. 83: B.G.U., 834, 24. 

© See Wilcken, I., p. 83, Nos. 1131, 1132. 

11 For the significance of this, see Wilcken, 
I, 128. 
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vuxou Ileredpirou Ce >yxidovtos [Teva 
pepn ? 

TNS oLTONOYLas epeTpnoev Ovyate[s 

voudiov v(mep) ovopatos Vevrrar[ 

TiaTi<_o >s u(mep ?) Metaxwrucews[ 

ve L «al Ix - 


To1ov = rorapyias. 


3 =evyepitovros. 


§ vouduor (sic). 

6 MeraxwAvoews (Sic): Grenfell suggests a 
place-name. 
2. AmodAws AtroAX@TOS Kat a- 


Serdos KorAropoBor € 

Apewrns adteus drrep vav- 

Nou KoANOpOPoy a 

Toxapavis IlereppovBov 

wat TavouBus A@agidos 
KoNNopofot € _ 
Tlapug ArroAdpTos KoddopoBor y 
Ilacefavs Aggiatos KodXo- 
poBos ¥. 


A list of payments of xoAXopoSor (otherwise 
unknown) or ‘ gum-plants.’ 


3. 


wm N 


[. . . -] erty a[bns? orpa-] 

[rew | rns X Tloo[edw-] 

viou xtBapes [aropt] 

Yatpery* wporoy|w etr7-] 

dynvat tapacov ¢[K Tov] 

cea owov [... 
vf... 

X= kevroupias. 


Atocxopos AL 

Tletpwyiw [yatpecv *] 

eoxoyv Tapa alou aro] 

Tins otvou Snvapt- 

a dvo L on 

[ J «8 

Eon pLocouny 

See Wilcken, I. 83, and cp. No. 21 (below). 


IovAsos Teppavos otpatiw(rns) 

X YaBewos Ilerpwriw xiBaparope 
Yatpety* eXaBov Tapa a(ov)otvou 
xorodhova dvo Snvapiov _ 
Tecapwv oB(orwv) ve L x 5 of. te 
Lf 4 Erayopevo(v) § Tactov. 
xtBaparops (stc) : cp. Wilcken, No. 1265. 
L=yilyvera, ‘total.’ »* = énvapiwv- 
IovAts Neros eames] 

¥F Aovyww Are[Eavdpa] 
KiBapratopt yat{pew - eXaBov]} 
mwapagou owvouv KLoAopwuor ews | 
cuvTyuOn B.[. . . 

Teccepapto|s eypaya uTep avtou | 


6*. ... .|ns vrmevs F Tepedrou 
x|tRaptatwpe yaspew 
eXaBov tralpa cov ex Tov xBap- 
tov owvou] Kododwuy ev ews cu[p- 
Tiundn| L en 7 Paowde x 
leypaa 


dpaca .... € 

Aewv Bncaptoy 

wrrmevs F Avrawyi(ov) 

Iletpwviw atBaperarope 

Natpewy * ehafoyv Tapa gov ex Tov 
xuBapecou ac” Ko. ev % 

Li 4 Meyep ca 

IIpioxos Appo- 

viavos eypa- 

ya. 


6 =ow(ov) xorA(opawrtor) ev (Bnvapsev) (rproy). 


8. M Aupnrdus AckAnmiadns Eppsy . . 

X Ar\cEavdpou Tletpwrov (sic) xetBa- 
prarwpt 

xatpe’ eNaBov mapa gov owov 
xoXogoviy 

ev Snvapiwyv dvo Spaypas 5v0 Mapx 
[os ? 

AupnAtos Opvov Lapariov appope 
(v) 

KovoTwp eypayra u(mep) avrou pn 
woTos = 

ypappata L « 4 Mecopn t8 


9. Appous Appous onye- 
agopos Ade~avdpm xiBapra- 
Twpt Yatpery * eXaBov ex Tov 
xtBapov owvouv dnvapta 
oKTw oBor(wv) oxTw * 7 OBO 7 
Eppew [... +...» «| Avrtoyou 
. . eyav[a] L en Taos 0d 


10. Nedepws Nehepwros 


omtswv AreEavdpw net- 
Baptarope yasperv * eXaBov 
Tapa Gov oLvou TptKEepapoy 
ev * Tplwv oBoAwY Eetxoce 
L in 4 Papevol x. 


II. ]Scavos ¥ ZaBevou 
xtBapiat joptyatpery’ eXaB8ov 

Tapa aou owvou Tpt|Kepapoy ev aypt 

oup- _ _ 

|] Let 4 Dapevoé ca 

] . ewevs omtiwy eypaya 


3 axpt ovv-|[apoeas? (cp. Wilcken, No. 1135, 
5.0 ‘aX pe \Aoyov cvvapoews). 


13. 


14. 


15. 
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Avrovs lepaf 8popadap(sos) ¥ [Aov- 
yetvou | 

Tlerpoviw  xsBapsarops 
eXaBov | 

Tapa cov ex Tov xPapcoul 

Kas Tpsxatpapoy e[y Snvapswv Tpswv ? 

oxt@ oBod[ wy 


yasp[ecy ° 


Avramos lepa€ Spop[ adaptos | 
¥ — Ilerpwr[cwm xsSapsa- 
Tope 
Xatpew * ehaBov tapa [cou ex Tov] 
xiBapiov owov tpixepalua B (?) 
] 


va- 

ptov mevre oBo(Awv) 6 [ ] 

widns atpa(rimrns) X Tru«[evos 
eyparfa] 


Tlpsoxos Tavos crrireus 
¥ Eppevou AmrodXot: xet- 
Baptarwpt yatpew * eXaBov 
Tapa cov arro Tins haxov 
Kat ardos cas ofeos Snvapi- 
a Teooepa oBonot 
oxto Ly 4 TuBe y 

ypa (stc) 


eypaypa] iSea eps 
i Eppevos Tupavos 
xoupa’ Tp" a 
woupa’™ TPL" a 


3-4 = xovparope: (curatoribus) rpsxepapoy ev. 


16. 


Ilerpons ycpiorn- 
s xo’ & oftdey 
a 


2 ofid:<o>», a jar of vinegar. 


17. 


18. 


le: . -] Sovrns orpatiwrns [X] 
vewvos Iletpwviw ta 


xtBapratope yarpey > ehaBov 
Tapa gov €x Tov KiBaptov owvov 
xohodwyioy ev dnvaptoy 
Tptwv oBor(wv) € autos [eypayra] 
LiavEned . 

5: Epp[ewou ?] 


Asdupos Tayopl[cou ? 
Arefavipw xiBapta[rope yaspesy: 
eda Bor | 
Lapa} Jou atro Tims owv| ov Snvapta 
(?)] 


Lun 7 Tui eypa[pa idea yetpe? 
TOS ya ole 
@ 


§ Second hand. 
6 =dnvaptwy? recoapwy (third hand), 


19. Togeros xowwédis 


Tos L” toa 
5:a IIvoay (second hand) 
a 


2 Perhaps™rois xovpdropo:: cp. No. 15. 


20. 


Eppeuvos i ae oTpaTiwTns | 
> Tpoupwou[. . . xiBapra- | 
Twpt Xatpec[y * ehaBov mapa] 
gov um(ep) tin[ns owvov Syva-] 
ptmy dvo pA[or... 
Avocxopos Tarf 

5:a Tpovv<v>>vov 

88 


8 (Second hand) = 8nvapiov dv0. cp. No. 18. 


21. 


[. . - -Jove Epper[ 
pt Xatpew: eXaBov m[apa cov 
ex Tov KiBaptov . . . 
ovvov * B Epo 
vlos auTou eypawva virep avTou 
pn et&(oTos) ypaypara 
[L] ve Hawva: 5 
% 

ceonpio- 

pe (sic) 


9-10 =ceonpewpa: see Wilcken, I., p. 83, 
and cp. No. 4. 


22. 


}rer [ 
AnreElavSpou xi[ Sapearope yaip-] 
ety* eda |Bov trapa cov Miles 
[Tpixepa] ov ev L 6 4 
[ ] ¢ ews curtipnOy (sic) 


[1sBapsaro]pe x[aipe éaBov Tapa 
gov 

[ocvou xolAopwviov) ev S8[nvapiwy 
Teo- 

[capov L } Enid « lovdsos [ 

[owvelySmxw cat eyparfra [ 

[. . .Jns cuvevdwxw «[as eypaya 

[. .] lepa¥ xu (sic) 

«xo B. Auvpnris Epul 
98 


HuGH/’G. EvELYN WHITE. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW 


ON THE DATE OF THE HERAKLES OF EURIPIDES. 


THE Herakles of Euripides is one of 
those plays concerning the date of 
whose first performance the gram- 
marians are silent,’ but study and con- 
jecture have done much to remedy this 
defect,? placing the date almost cer- 
tainly between 425 and 4188 and 
probably between 423 and 420,‘ one 
editor at least giving it as his opinion, 
‘if a definite year is to be named,’ that 
the play was first performed in 423.° 
We would submit a series of considera- 
tions tending to confirm these con- 
jectures, and to place the date of the 
performance of the Herakles in 422. 

Firstly, the opening scene shows us 
the suppliants at an altar—the altar, 
we are definitely informed, of Zevs 
ceotnp;> the locality, though not in 
Thebes itself, is in the territory so 
called,’ and the spot represented is an 
open space in front of the present home 
of Herakles and his family. 

Now in the territory of Thebes there 
were probably several sanctuaries and 
images of Herakles in the fifth century 
B.c.; there certainly were many in the 
time of Pausanias;® but of images of 
Zeus the Saviour in that region there 
is, as far as I know, only mention of 
one—namely, that at Thespiae.® At 
Thespiae there was also, in Pausanias’ 
time, a sanctuary of Herakles,’ and if 
the image and sanctuary existed in the 
fifth century, the combination of the 
two would have been calculated, we 
may reasonably suppose, to bring 
Thespiae to the minds of the audience 
who attended the performance of the 
Herakles in the theatre of Dionysus. 


1 The Hypothesis may have contained these 
particulars, but it is not complete in the MSS. 

2 See especially Miss Grace McCurdy’s 
Chronology of the Extant Plays of Euripides 
and Wilamowitz, Herakdes, 13. p. 134 ff. 

$ Euripides, Heracles, with introduction and 
notes by O. R. A. Byrde, M.A. Oxford, 1914. 

* Euripidis Fabulae, ed. G. Murray, Vol. II., 
Heracles. 

5 O. R. A. Byrde, of. ct?. © 1. 48. 

* Four Plays of Euripides, by A. W. Verrall, 
p. 142. 

® Paus. IX. 11. 4 and 6; IX. 24. 3; IX. 25..4; 
IX. 26.1; IX. 27. 6 and 8; IX. 32. 2 and 4; 


IX. 34.5; UX. 38. 6. 
® Paus. IX. 26. 7. 10 Paus. IX. 27. 6. 


Now we submit that the fact that 
Pausanias not only states the existence 
of an image of Zeus the Saviour and of 
a sanctuary of Herakles at Thespiae, 
but goes at some length into their 
respective rvatsons d@’étre is enough to 
justify a strong presumption that the 
image and sanctuary were of some 
renown and of considerable antiquity in 
his time. 

It is true that the altar to Zeus the 
Saviour, at which Amphitryon is a 
suppliant, is said by him to have been 
raised by Herakles in thanksgiving for 
his victory over the Minyans;" but of 
this altar, if such a one ever actually 
existed, we appear to have no historical 
record, whereas the image at Thespiae 
was apparently well known in later 
times. 

Now in the summer of the year 423, 
‘@nBaiot Oecmiéwy Teiyos amMepietrov, 
émukadXécavtTes attixicpov, Bovropmevoe 
pev Kal del, mapectnxds 5é pdov, érretd7 
kal év tH pos "AOnvaious payn 6, Te hv 
avtav avOos atro\waet.’ 

The battle referred to is the engage- 
ment at Tanagra in 424, in which the 
Thespians suffered most severely: ‘ vzro- 
Nwpnodvrwy yap avrois Tay TapateTa- 
ypevov, cal euxrwbévtwy év orLy@, OL7TE 
duehOapncav Beomewv, ev Yepoiv apuvo- 

VoL KaTEXOTNnOaV. Kai TIVES Kal TOV 
AOnvaiwr dia Thy KUKA@OL TapaxGevres, 
nyvonody Té Kal amréxretvay GAANXOUs.’ 8 

If the Thebans had long wished to 
punish the Thespians for atticism, we 
must assume they had some reason for 
doing so, especially in view of the brave 
stand the latter had made at Tanagra; 
in other words, the Thespians must at 
some time have given help to the 
Athenians. It would, under the cir- 
cumstances, be only natural for a 
strong feeling to prevail at Athens that 
the Athenians ought to march out 
against the Thebans and help the 
Thespians, who at some previous time 
had given succour to the Athenians 
and thus incurred ruin on their ac- 
count. 


11 |. 49. 


49. 13 Thucydides, IV. 133. 
18 Thuc. 1V.-96: 
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Signs are not wanting to show that 
the Herakles may well have been a play 
with a partly political motive—namely, 
the encouragement of the feeling 
against the Thebans and in favour of. 
the Thespians. _ 

Reading the lines 217-235, we see 
they might well have been spoken by 
some aged Thespian, powerless to de- 
fend his city from the dishonour im- 
posed upon it by Thebes: 

& yaia Kddpou: cal yap és o doltoua 

Abyous dvecdioripas évydarovpevos - 

rotair’ dived’ ‘Hpaxdet réxvool re ; 

8s els Miuvvawn waor hid pdxyns porwy 

O7nBas FOnxer Sup’ EedOepor Bréwery, 

003’ “ENAGS’ Freo’—ovd’ dvdtopal wore 

ovyav—xaxiorny KauBdruwr és raid’ éudy, 

hv xphy veoocos rocde wip Abyxas Seda 

Ptpoveay OGety, rorriwy cadapparwr 

xéprou T’ duaBds—dy éubyOnoas xdpu. 

7a 3’, & réxy’, byiy odre OnBalwy rds 

ot@’ ‘EdAds dpxe?> xpds 3 Eu’ dodev7y plow 

deddpxar’, obdey Evra rAHy yAWoons odor. 

pwn yap éxhédorrer fy wply elxoper, 

yipe 8 rpopepa yuia xdyaupdy oGévos. 

el 3’ % véos re xdre owparos Kparip, 

AaBury Ay eyxos rolde rods ~ayPovds wAdxous 

xabyydrwo’ dy, or’ ’AtNayrixGy répay 

getryew Spwr Ay Bearlg rouudy ddépv. 
Other passages of this nature are not 
wanting in our play.’ 

It may be objected that the Athe- 
nians would hardly wish to help men 


1 E.g., ll. 312-326, 498-502. 


ADDITIONS TO THE 


PROFESSOR GRENFELL has kindly 
given me some further references to 
Greek Papyri, which complete the 
additions to the Greek Anthology up to 
the present time. See the classification 
in Classtcal Review, XXXII. 187, and 
XXXIII. 36. 

Additions to Class 1: P. Petrie ii. 
XLIX. (6), p. 158, ed. Mahaffy. Of the 
third century B.c. ; in the Bodleian ; the 
first of the series of Anthologies which 
have been discovered. It contains 
fragments of four-lined poems by writers 
named ([Sosi-?]phanes, Aristarchus, 
a cute (or [Ast }ydamas, Gren- 
ell), Cratinus: this is more likely than 
that the poems are addressed to these 
persons. 

Additions to Class 3: P. Freiburg; 
W. Aly in Sstzungsb. Heidelberg Akad. 


who, like the Thespians, had fought 
against them, and fought bravely and 
well. To this the latter part of our 
play may perhaps furnish some answer: 
‘The moment's madness when Athe- 
nians fought against Thespians (aye, 
and Athenians against Athenians too!) 
on the field of Tanagra, is past! 
Thespiae has paid for it, and paid 
dearly, by the loss of the flower of her 
sons! Shall Athens let her go down in 
utter ruin, that Thespiae who helped 
her in other days? Surely it is in- 
conceivable.’ 

We think we are justified in seeing 
some trace of such an idea in the play 
before us, and in applying it in support 
of the contention that the Herakles was 
performed at the City Dionysia of 422. 

Another slight indication, apparently 
pointing in the same direction, may 
perhaps be found in ll. 1303-1310, and 
in other slighting references to the 
goddess Hera, passim, in view of the 
fact that the temple of that goddess at 
Argos was burnt down in the summer 
of 423;” but this is more likely to be a 
chance coincidence. 

J. A. SPRANGER. 

Florence, 1919. 


ee 


2 Thuc. [V. 133. 


GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


1914. Fragments of two anonymous 
Epigrams in which Erginus, the helms- 
man of the Argo, is mentioned, and 
also under the title of “Hpaxdeorns, 
Idmon; see Schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 845. 
Aly quotes Callim. Fr. 197, ‘Epyivos 
Knrupévou éEoyos év octadio, and since 
’"Epyivos in the Papyrus stands as the first 
word in a pentameter, and the next and 
only letter is a doubtful ¢, he sees an 
‘attractive coincidence, and thinks that 
this may be a fragment of Callimachus. 

Revue de Philologie, XIX. 177=P. 
Brit. Mus. 256, by F.G. Kenyon; Papy- 
rus of the first half of the first century; 
H. Weil, tb7d., p. 180. An arionymous 
elegiac poem of fourteen lines on the 
conquest of Egypt by Augustus, and 
in commemoration of the battle of 
Actium. Since the ‘title LeSaords ap- 
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pears, the epigram was not composed 
before 27 B.c. The author was pro- 
bably a Greek of Alexandria. The 
poem contains some bold and striking 
expressions, such as ecpyvns evwrridos, 
and ai@y + oropacw BeBonpéve. 

A Pap, -us at Hamburg, published 
by Wilar witz in Sttzungsb. preuss. 
Akad. 1918, ,. 736, of the middle of the 
third century r.c. Seventeen mutilated 
lines of an v.egiac poem giving the 
account of the interview of an envoy 
witha king. Since Ootpos avnp TaXdrns 
1s mentivned, with a description of the 
Gauls’ hardy life, the poem seems to 
have narrated some incident of the 
Gauls’ invasion of Asia and their settle- 
ment. These references point to Atta- 
lus I., and, if one may conjecture the 
name of the author, it might be Musaeus 
of Ephesus, who, according to Snidas, 
wrote poems on Eumenes and Attalus 
(not necessarily Attalus II., as Susemihl 
suggests). Wilamowitz however thinks 
that the pressure of some danger points 
to the king being a Seleucid. The 
style is vigorous, but not quite as 
polished as the best Alexandrian. Since 
we know so little of this period of Greek 
history, this fragment is particularly 
tantalising. 

P. Petrie ii. XLIX. (a), p. 1573; in 
the British Museum. Fragments of a 
Hellenistic poem, called by O. Crusius 
in Philologus, 1894, p. 12, ‘ein Hoch- 
zeitsgedicht ?’ It exhibits all the signs 
of the Callimachean school, recondite 
allusion, rare words, polished metre. 

P. Oxyrh. 15, third century. Short 
songs for the flute ending with the note 
avAe pot, as Wilamowitz has rightly 
divided avAepor: Gott. Gel. Anz. 1898, 


695. The lines appears to be éEdperpor 
pecovpor, W. Cronert in Archiv f. Pap. 
I. 113. 

Additions to Class 3, 6: Fragments 
of Epigrams of the tivas av elzrot Adryous 
type, P. Oxyrh. 671. ‘The abbrevia- 
tions «vy or ve may give the name of 
the poet, e.g. Nicarchus’ (Grenfell and 
Hunt). 

Mélanges Nicole, p. 615=P. Hetrdel- 
berg 1273, edited by G. A. Gerhard 
and O. Crusius; of the sixth century. 
Six exercises on mythological subjects, 
‘the most trivial school mythology.’ 
With them may be compared the seven 
Hexameters in Philologus, 1905, 145, of 
Nonnus’ time= Bull. Corr. Hellén. 1904, 
p. 208. 

Addition to Class 4: P. Fretburg 4, 
of the first century B.c.; W. Aly in 
Sttzungsb. Hetdelb. Akad. 1914, p. 58, 
containing fragments of the Epigram 
of Posidippus in Anth. Pal. XVI. 119. 
The author’s name is conjecturally 
inserted by Aly; it is a pity that it 
has disappeared from the text, since it 
might have thrown light on the question 
who the author was, for in the view of 
P. Schott, the editor of Posidippus, p. 53, 
it was not Posidippus. 

Addition to Class 4, 3: Fragments of 
Meleager’s Epigram in Anthol. Pal. V. 
I5I (152 Paton); Wilamowitz in Szt- 
zuntsb. preuss. Akad. 1918, p. 750. It 
is a small fragment which joins on to 
the end of the Epigrams by Meleager 
published in the Berlin Klass. Texte, V. 
I, 75. It is interesting as confirming 
the conjecture of Pierson and Graefe, 
accepted by Mr. Paton, but not by 
Stadtmueller or Duebner, dopa, for 
Sopais of Pal. 

J. U. PowELt. 


NIHIL IN OVID. 


In the Classtcal Quarterly for 1916, 
vol. X pp. 138 f., I considered Lach- 
mann’s doctrine of the Ovidian prosody 
of nihtl together with the evidence 
alleged against it, and concluded that 
judgment on the controversy must be 
held in suspense. Before proceeding 
further let me rehearse the facts and 
contentions. It is Lachmann’s precept, 


delivered in Kl. Schr. II p. 59 and at 
Lucr. I 159, that Ovid used only nil 
and nihil, not nth?l. For nthil he ad- 
duced 


met. VII 644 in superis opis esse #zAz/. at in 
aedibus ingens, 

trist. V 14 41 morte #tAizl opus est pro me sed 
amore fideque, 

ex Pont. M11 1 113;morte azhz/ opus est, n(ih)il 
Icaniotide.tela’; 
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to which I added 


met. XIV 24 fine ashi] opus est ; partem ferat 
illa caloris, 


where the main tradition of the MSS ts 
corrupt and gives fineque nil or rather 


et neque mil. The one instance of mthél 
which he found, 


her. XIX 170 exiguum, sed plus quam hil, 
illad erat, 


he reckoned among the features assign- 

ing that epistle to another hand than 

Ovid’s. Merkel opposed him with 

frist. V 8 2 te quoque sim, inferius quo azhs/ 
esse potest, 


and Lucian Mueller with 


frist. IV & 38 mitius inmensus quo 22:7 orbis 
habet ; 


but I remarked that the distich con- 
taining the former of these two examples 
is on other grounds suspect, and that 
the latter could, if need were, be re- 
moved by an easy and even plausible 
transposition. Wherever else in Ovid’s 
text the form nthtl is followed by a 
vowel, the metre allows at]; and the 
spelling of MSS, which often offer nthel 
where only nil is metrical, has no claim 
to represent the spelling or pronuncia- 
tion of the author. 

I can now settle the question by 
means of an observation which I ought 
to have made before, and so indeed 
ought Lachmann. I have collected all 
the verses in which this word, call it 
mil or nthsl, constitutes the latter half 
of the first foot. There are twenty 
examples, or, if a suspected epistle is 
included, twenty-one; and they are 
these. 

her. XVII 127 sed mht infirmo. 
art. 1 519 et mthi/ emineant. 
art. II 280 si mzhel attuleris. 
remed. 410 et nthil est. 

met. V1 465 et nthil est. 

met, VII 830 quod #zh7/ est. 
met. 1X 628 ut #At/ adiciam. 
met. X 520 et nzhil est. 

met. XIII 266 at az/ inpendit. 
fast. 1 445 sed mz? ista. 

frist. 1 8 8 et azhil est. 

frist. V § 51 si thal infesti. 
frist. V 14 26 et mshil officio. 

ex Pont. 11 2 56 an mthil expediat. 
ex Pont. Il 3 33 te mtAil ex. 

ex Pont. 117 46 et azhil inueni. 
ex Pont. U1 x 47 ut #zthel ipse. 
ex Pont, M11 127 qua thi/ in. 


ex Pont. 1V 815 at #zthil hic. 
ex Pont. \V 14 23 sed nihil admisi. 
Ib. 284 cui zZ rethei. 


Eighteen where the MSS have zzhil, 
three where they have x/. But, with 
the single exception of the last instance, 
the word, however spelt, is always fol- 
lowed by a vowel; and that exception 
is of the sort which proves a rule. In 
the couplet 


nec tibi subsidio praesens sit numen, ut illi 
cui nil rethei profuit ara Iouis, 


vethet, which can only be interpreted 
Rhoetet, is rejected by the sense, which 
demands Hercez; and so vanishes the 
consonant. Now this perpetually at- 
tendant circumstance can be no result 
of chance. Words having the metrical 
properties of mzi are often placed by 
Ovid in this part of the verse with a 
consonant after them : remed. 138 ‘ haec 
sunt iucundi’, 426 ‘non sunt iudiciis’, 
507 ‘nec dic blanditias’, 694 ‘nec dtc 
quid’, zor ‘nec mos purpureas’. nil 
itself is so placed by other poets: 
Lucr. II 7 ‘sed mil dulcius’, 673 
‘si mil praeterea’ (in both of which 
instances the MSS have zzh1l), Hor. 
seym. I 1 49 ‘qui ml portarit’, Mart. 
I 98 2 ‘sed ml patrono’, III 61 2 
‘si mil Cinna’. Ovid must have had a 
motive for saddling himself with this 
restriction ; but if he meant the word 
for a monosyllable he can have had 
none. His only imaginable motive was 
to procure a dacty] instead of a spondee 
for the first foot. mzh1l therefore in the 
eighteen verses where it occurs iS a 
pytrhic, and ml in the three others 
should be changed to mthil. This may 
be done without scruple; for although 
scribes are less prone to write 22! for 
nihil than uthil for nil, the error is both 
common and early: Band R are two 
of Horace’s best and oldest MSS, yet 
the one at carm. I 28 12 and the other 
at IV 2 37 gives nil where the metre 
proves that Horace wrote nihil. And 
nthil was printed in all our three verses 
by Heinsius, who carried into practice 
the rule which Serulus tried and failed to 
formulate at Virg. Aen. VI 104,' and 


1 “si pars sequens orationis a uocali inchoet, 
nthel dicimus, ut (II 402) “heu #zh2/ inuitis fas 
quemquam fidere)diuis 7; si autem a conson- 
ante inchoet, #2/ ponimus, ut Iuuenalis (1V 22) 
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read nihil wherever metre gave him the 
chance, without regard to the spelling 
of the MSS. Merkel’s practice on the 
other hand was to preserve the spelling 
of the MSS unless metre forbade him; 
and at met. XIII 266 and fast. I 445 he 
has been followed by all subsequent 
editors in retaining zl, which Guethling 
and I retained also at Jb. 284 when 
changing rethe: to Hercet, because it was 
irrational to introduce mzhil in this verse 
and not in the other two. But the 
facts which I have just set forth put a 
new complexion on the case, and show 
that Ovid wrote nzhil in all three places. 

In the second and third and fourth 
foot of the hexameter the case stands 
otherwise, and Ovid unquestionably 
admitted zl, as at met. XV g2 ‘terra 
creat, #z/ te nisi tristia mandere saeuo ’, 
amor. II 1 1g ‘ Juppiter, ignoscas: nil 
me tua tela tuuabant’, ex Pont. 117 ‘a 
quotiens dixi: certe ml turpe docetis’. 
But yet verses where a vowel follows 
and leaves the form of the word in 
doubt are much more numerous: met. 
VII 567 ‘utile enim nthil est’, XV 177, 
trist. IY 195, III 4 51, ex Pont. I 2 65; 
amor. III 8 29 ‘nthil esse potentius 
auro’, art. II 365, 599, met. V 221, 
VI 25, 305, VII 67, XIII 100, XIV 730, 
XV 165, 620, fast. VI 177, trist. I 2 23, 
1r 23, II 259, III 19, 13 23, ex Pont. 
III rt 113, her. XX gg; met. III 590 
‘nihil ille reliquit’, V 273, VI 685, IX 
148, ex Pont. 11 21, 7 25. The MSS 
or the best part of them (except that at 
met. XV 165 authority is about equally 
divided) give nzhil in all these verses, 
and so does Heinsius; Merkel and his 
followers diverge at one place only, 
trist. III 13 23 ‘ mthil exorantia diuos’, 
where all of them except Guethling 
print zl, though four out of the five 
best MSS have mhil. In two verses 
nihil is certainly to be preferred, met. V 
273 ‘sed (uetitum est adeo sceleri 22/71) 
omnia terrent’ and VI 685 ‘ast, ubi 
blanditiis agitur mzhzl, horridus ira’, 
where nil would create a rhythm less 


acceptable to Ovid. Some might say 


“mz taleexpectes : emit sibi. multa uidemus”’,. 
One sees what he wants to say, though he has 
not said it: he does not really mean that he 
writes or pronounces ‘te sine #zfz/ altum mens 
incohat ’ in georg. III 42, nor ‘ ille #z/, nec me 
quaerentem uana moratur’ in Aen. II 287. 


that at three other places we have guid- 
ance for our choice: that in met. XIII. 
100 ‘luce nihil gestum, nthtl est Diomede 
remoto’ and XV. 629 ‘temptamenta 
nthil, nihil artes posse medentum’ the one 
nthil defends the other, and that in azt. 
II 365 ‘nel Helene peccat, nzhil hic com- 
mittit adulter’ z/ inthe first place recom- 
mends nil in the second. But any such 
expectation of uniformity is shown to 
be fallacious by Catull. 17 21 ‘zl uidet, 
nihil audit’, 42 21 ‘sed nil proficimus, 
nihil mouetur’, 64 146 ‘nl metuunt 
lurare, mthil promittere parcunt’, Virg. 
buc. II 6 f. ‘o crudelis Alexi, nihtl mea 
Carmina curas? |m2l nostri miserere ?’, 
Sen. Med. 163 ‘qui ntl potest sperare, 
desperet nihil’, Mart. II 3 1 ‘ Sexte, 
nihil debes, ntl debes, Sexte’, Iuu. VI 
212 f. ‘nil umquam inuita donabis 
coniuge, uendes| hac opstante nihil’; 
and it is manifest that nothing, neither 
nth? nor nil, can bring about uniformity 
in ex Pont. III r 113 ‘morte nthil opus 
est, nthil Icariotide tela’. 

Ovid’s practice in respect of the first 
foot appears to be that of most dactylic 
poets later than Lucretius. Even in 
Horace and Martial, who allow a con- 
sonant to follow, a vowel is much more 
frequent, and it is invariable in Catullus, 
Virgil, Tibullus, Propertius, Manilius, 
Persius, Calpurnius, the Aetna, Lucan, 
Silius (if I can trust a rapid examina- 
tion)' and Juvenal, though in many of 
them the number of examples is too 
small to establish a rule. 

About Juvenal I have a short story 
to tell. The disputed word forms the 
latter half of the first foot in three 
verses, VI 331 ‘si mthil est’, VII 54 
‘qui athil expositum’, XIII 18 ‘an 
mihil in melius’. Inall three the MSS, 
or most of them, give the form mzhdl, 
and so did the editions down to 1886. 
In that year Buecheler tntroduced nil 
from the Pithoeanus at VII 54, leaving 
nihil in the two other verses; and his 
sheep followed him as their tails did 
them. He was disregarding authority 
as well as reason, for mzhzl is given at 
VII 54 not only by the most and best 
of the inferior MSS but by the lemma 


1 In Valerius Flaccus and Statius I have 
noticed no example of #shz/ or nid in this situa- 
tion. 
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of the ancient scholia, which 1s as good 
a witness as the Pithoeanus itself; but 
reason and authority together are no 
match for that passion of love which is 
inspired in modern scholars by MSS 
whose names begin with a P. In my 
edition of 1905 I made a brief remark 
on the circumstances and restored nthil. 
The result of my action deserves to be 
put on record as exemplifying the 
customs of classical scholarship in the 
twentieth century. Buecheler, though 


placing nz in his text, had exhibited in 
his apparatus criticus and in his ex- 
cerpts from the scholia the facts which 
I have stated, ‘tht! S w’, ‘qui nihil 
expositum’. It was safe to print this 
evidence so long as nobody took any 
notice of it; but as soon as I gave it 
effect by promoting nzhzl to the text, 
the case was altered. The fetish was 
in danger, the facts must be suppressed, 
and Leo in his edition of Ig10 sup- 
pressed them. 
A. E. HousMAn. 


PHAEDRUS AND QUINTILIAN I. g. 2. 
A REPLY TO PROFESSOR POSTGATE. 


In the February—March, 1919, num- 
ber of the Review, Professor Postgate 
writes as follows: 


‘We can hardly doubt that the poet of Imst. 
Or.1. 9. 2 who composed “ Aesopi fabellas .. . 
sermone puro et nihil se supra modum extol- 
lente” and whose “ gracilitas” is to be repro- 
duced in the school exercises, was Phaedrus. 
The Fables then, or rather a selection from 
them, were a schoolbook at Rome towards the 
end of the first century A.D.’ 

With the implied interpretation of 
the passage in question I entirely dis- 
agree. The question whether Phaedrus 
was used as a school-book at Rome 
is another matter. On this, too, I differ 
from the writer, but I speak with less 
confidence. I may add that the whole 
of the ninth chapter is important in the 
history of ancient schools and well 
worth elucidation. 

The whole passage runs thus: 

‘igitur AESOPI FABELLAS, quae _ fabulis 
hutricularum proxime succedunt, narrare ser- 
mone puro et nihil se supra modum extollente, 
deinde eandem gracilitatem stilo exigere con- 
discant: VERSUS primo solvere, mox mutatis 
verbis interpretari: tum paraphrasi audacius 
vertere, qua et breviare quaedam et exornare 
salvo modo poetae sensu permittitur. quod 
Opus, etiam consummatis professoribus (? pro- 
fectibus) difficile, qui commode tractaverit, 
cuicunque discendo sufficiet. SENTENTIAE 
quoque et CHRIAE et ETHOLOGIAE | (? aetio- 
logiae) subiectis dictorum rationibus apud gram- 
Maticos scribantur, quia initium ex lectione 
ducunt: quorum omnis similis est ratio, forma 
diversa,’ 

This ninth chapter deals with the 
‘progymnasmata’ or forms of exercise 
in original composition, of which we 
have full accounts in Hermogenes (with 


Priscian’s translation), Aphthonius and 
Theon. All these exercises were, strictly 
speaking, ‘rhetorical,’ being prepara- 
tions for the full dress declamation. 
But Quintilian complains that through 
the laches of the ‘rhetores’ they had 
fallen into the hands of the ‘gram- 
matici,’ and his object in this chapter 
is to suggest a compromise by which 
the more elementary exercises, and 
these only, might be retained in the 
lower school. From the dozen or more 
in vogue we may say that he selects 
two as suitable for this purpose. The 
first is the 4000s or, more exactly, vos 
Aicw@retos, for our Greek authorities 
are careful to say that what we call 
fables are all known by the name of 
Aesop, whether they were attributed to 
Aesop or not. The other is the ‘ Chria’ 
and its varieties the yvwyn or ‘ senten- 
tia’ and the doubtful ‘ethology.’ All 
these are evidently little moral essays, 
founded on some saying or significant 
action, and it will be convenient to 
speak of them under the single name 
of ‘Chria.’ Another exercise, the 
Sinynows, he only accepts under the 
limitation ‘narratiunculas a poetis cele- 
bratas notitiae causa non eloquentiae 
tractandas puto.’ That is, if we come 
across an allusion to Orpheus in our 
books, the ‘grammaticus’ may set the 
boy to write out the story of Orpheus, 
in his own words, to see that he knows 
it, but it should not like the other two 
be used as a set composition. From 
this point of view it;is reserved for the 
higher ‘school. 
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Now I think it is perfectly clear from 
the words themselves that the injunc- 
tion that boys should learn to tell or 
write fables ‘sermone puro’ or ‘ gracili’ 
has nothing whatever to do with Phae- 
drus or any other fabulist, but merely 
refers to the style required from the 
pupil. And this is confirmed by the 
Greek parallels. Hermogenes says that 
the style in the i005 must be Teptoowy 
arXoTpia THS yAUKUTHTOS eyyus. Theon, 
who on other grounds puts the xpeia 
before the ud0os, says that in the latter 
the style must be adovorépa than in 
the former. I think Dr. Postgate may 
have been misled by the ‘eandem.’ The 
meaning is, I take it, that the ‘fable’ 
composition has two stages—the first 
oral (what the Germans, I think, calla 
Vortrag), the second written, but in both 
cases the same simplicity of style is 
required. 

We have now to note that between 
the ‘Aesop fable’ and the ‘Chria’ 
Quintilian interpolates another exercise, 
which is not, strictly speaking, one of 
the ‘ progymnasmata.’ Take a piece of 
verse,! he says, and (1) write it out in 
prose order, (2) suggest synonyms, (3) 
paraphrase, précis, or expand it, while 
retaining the writer’s meaning. The 
directions bear a close resemblance to 
a question which I have often set as an 
examiner in Shakespeare in the Cam- 
bridge Locals, the formula of which 
runs thus: ‘ Put the following passage 
into modern prose so as to bring out 
clearly the full meaning.’ 

When I say that paraphrase was not, 
‘strictly speaking,’ one of the ‘ progym- 
nasmata, I mean that, while it does 
not appear in the detailed accounts, 
Theon does dwell on it in his prefatory 
matter, and it was clearly practised in 
the rhetoric school, though rather as a 
parallel and auxiliary to the declamation 
than as a preliminary. Some surprise 
may be felt that Quintilian, who tells 
us that it is a difficult job even under 
the crack rhetoricians? (much more 
under the ‘ grammaticus ’), should advo- 


1 ‘versus’ and ‘ poetae’ of course, because 
no prose was ‘apud grammaticos’ at Rome at 
this time. 

4 So Spalding takes ‘ consummatis professori- 
bus,’ but, as he says, it is harsh; on the other 
hand, if we take it as dative the statement seems 
exaggerated. I am much inclined to Sarpe’s 


cate it at this early stage. I suspect 
that he shared the belief which still 
makes me advocate it. The candidates 
often make a terrible mess of it, but I 
hold to it as the best antidote against 
reading poetry without thought for the 
exact meaning. 

I believe then that the words ‘ versus 
... permittitur’ have nothing to do with 
the ‘ fable.’ It is true that, as the con- 
struction after ‘condiscant’ runs on, 
we have to print them in the same 
sentence, but that is not a real considera- 
tion.® It is, however, true that nothing 
which I have said at present argues 
against the possibility that Phaedrus 
(and I presume Babrius, for Quintilian 
has been legislating for Greek studies 
as well as Latin) were used for para- 
phrasing. I will deal with that later, 
but at any rate there is no reason to 
think that they are exclusively meant. 
It is hardly credible that the exercise 
should begin and end with the fabulists. 

It may indeed be asked why, seeing 
that the ‘fable’ and the ‘Chria”’ are 
both in a way original compositions, 
while the paraphrase is of a different 
nature, it is placed betweenthem. The 
answer is, I think, that Quintilian 
names the exercises in the order in 
which he thinks they should be taken 
up. It is very noteworthy that he 
grounds his approval of the Chria, etc., 
on the fact that they ‘ initium ex lec- 
tione ducunt.’ In other words he 
believes in the correlation of studies, 
and wishes the composition subjects, 
when possible, to be connected with the 
literature. The reading in Homer and 
Virgil might easily supply the periodical 
‘Chria.’ It is true, however, that most 
of those reported to us come from prose 
sources which would not enter into 
class reading in the grammatical school. 
But I presume a little ingenuity might 
easily forge a connection between them 
and the poets read. A very favourite 
‘Chria’ seems to have been ‘ Isocrates 
said that the roots of madéeia were 
bitter, but its fruits sweet.’ This might 
easily be connected with a story of a 


‘ profectibus ' = highly advanced pupils, a phrase 
which has good parallels in Quintilian. 

3 It may be observed that each exercise is 

introduced. by its leading noun, which I have 
indicated _by printing them in capitals. 
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hero who was chastened by misfortune 
into wisdom and happiness. Odysseus 
or Aeneas would do for the purpose. It 
was perhaps some such reminiscence of 
his youth which induced the ‘ Auctor ad 
Hebraeos ’ to introduce this very Chria 
into his twelfth chapter a propos of the 
divine wasdeia of the Church. 

I imagine then that Quintilian wished 
the ‘Chria,’ etc., as a composition 
exercise, to be taken up when the class, 
having been trained in literary appre- 
ciation on the admirable principles laid 
down in the seventeenth section of the 
previous chapter, had arrived at some 
idea of the ‘laudandum in sensibus.’ 
The easiest form of paraphrasing could 
be started earlier, and the ‘ Aesopi 
fabella’ was, I suggest, pre-literary. 
Its groundwork lay in simple children’s 


stories just above the ‘ nutricularum 
fabulae,’ and the style was intended to 
correspond. And the inference I draw 
from the way in which Quintilian 
speaks of it, as compared with the 
other two exercises, is that neither 
Phaedrus nor Babrius, nor any other 
poetical fabulist, was used in the schools. 
This is in itself, no doubt, a speculative 
argument, but it 1s confirmed, I think, 
by two solid facts. If Phaedrus was 
read, we should have expected some 
mention, if not of his name, at any rate 
of his type, in the eighth chapter. And, 
if the indices are to be trusted, not a 
single quotation from him is to be found 
int he whole body of extant ‘grammatici’ 
and ‘rhetores.’ Is this compatible with 
his use as a school text? It seems to 
me very doubtful. 
F. H. CoLson. 


VIRGIL, AENEID 6. 859. 


Adspice ut insignis spoliis Marcellus opimis 

ingreditur uictorque uiros supereminet omnes. 

hic rem Romanam magno turbante tumultu 

sistet eques, sternet Poenos Gallumque re- 
bellem, 

tertiaque arma patri suspendet capta Quirino. 


Marcellus, according to Plutarch, 
Marc. 8. and Propertius, 4. 10, dedi- 
cated the sfolta optima, won from the 
Gallic chief Virdomarus, to Jupiter 
Feretrius. Why then does Virgil make 
him dedicate them to pater Quirinus ? 


The answer is to be found in Festus 


and Plutarch. Servius saw dimly where 
the truth lay, as his note shows. 

Servius. After a futile attempt to 
explain capta Quirino as qualia et Qusrinus 
cepit, 1a est Romulus (patrt on this view 
=Jout), he continues: ‘possumus et, 
quod est melius, secundum legem 
Numae hunc locum accipere, qui prae- 
cepit prima spolia opima Ioui Feretrio 
debere suspendi, quod iam Romulus 
fecerat; secunda Marti, quod Cossus 
fecit; tertia Quirino, quod fecit Mar- 
cellus. Quirinus autem est Mars qui 
praeest paci et intra ciuitatem colitur: 
nam belli Mars extra ciuitatem templum 
habuit. . . . uarie de hoc loco trac- 
tant commentatores, Numae legis 1m- 
memores, cuius facit mentionem et 
Liuius.’ 


For this lex Numae we must have 
recourse to Plutarch and Festus, Livy’s 
reference to the law having apparently 
been made in one of the lost books. 

FESTUS, p. 202 Lindsay, ‘opima mag- 
nifica et ampla, unde spolia quoque quae 
dux populi Romani ducihostium detraxit: 
quorum tanta raritas est ut intra annos 
paulo (lacuna of nineteen letters) trina 
contigerint nomini Romano: una quae 
Romulus de Acrone; altera quae Cossus 
Cornelius de Tolumnio; tertia quae 
Marcellus Ioui Feretrio de Virdomaro 
fixerunt. M. Varro ait opima spolia esse 
etiam si manipularis miles detraxerit 
dummodo duci hostium sed prima esse 
quae dux duct neque enim quae a duce 
capta* non sint ad aedem [ouis Feretri 

ni: testimonio ésse libros pontificum 
in quibus ait: “ pro primis spoliis boue, 
pro secundis solitaurilibus, pro tertiis 
agno publice fieri debere: i esse etam 
Pompili regislegem opimorum spoliorum 
talem: ‘cuius auspicio classe procincta 
opima spolia capiuntur, Ioui Feretrio 
darier oportet, et bouem caedito; qui 
cepit, CCC darier oportet. secunda 
spolia in Martis ara in Campo, solitaur- 


1 Words in italics ,conjecturally supplied by 
Hertzberg. 
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ilia utra uoluerit caedito; qui cepit, el 

aeris CC dato. tertia spolia Ianui 

Quirino agnum marem caedito; C qui 

ceperit ex aere dato. culus auspicio 

captum dis piaculum dato.’”’’ 
PLUTARCH, Mare. 8: 


xalrot dagiv év rots Vropyiuaciw Novyav Tourluor 
Kai mpwruy dmiulwy cal devrépwy cal rpirwy uynwovevecy. 
Ta pév wmpaTra AnPbévra Tw Peperpiy Aci KedevovTa 
xatepoov, Ta devrepa Sé ry “Apa, ta dé rpita Ty 
Kupivy, xat Aaupdverw yépas doodpa tpiaxdo.a Tdy 
mwparov, Tov b¢ devrepov diaxdara, Tow dé rplrov éxardv. 
6 pévroe wodrvs obros éwixpare? Adyos ws éxelywy udvor 
ériplwy Bvrw, doa Kai wapardiews obons xal wpara xal 
orparryou orparnyor dveddvros. 


From the above passages it is clear 
that prima, secunda and tertia were used 
in two different senses in connexion 
with the spolia optima; (1) with regard 
to chronological order and reference to 
the three occasions on which Roman 
generals won them; (2) in the sense of 
first, second, and third class. Norden, it 
is true, gives a different interpretation : 
‘Nach einer anderen Tradition, die auf 
ein Gesetz des Numa zurtickgefihrt 
wurde, war die Ehre nicht in diesen 
engen Grenzen eingeschlossen, sondern 
die drei ersten Soldaten, die je einen 
Feind spolierten, brachten die drei 
Spolien der Reihe nach dem Jupiter 
Feretrius, dem Mars und dem Quirinus 
dar.’ This interpretation, however, is 
improbable from every point of view, 
and is not borne out by the statements 
of Festus and Plutarch. The obvious 
interpretation of the passages in ques- 
tion is that given by Hertzberg, to the 
effect that there were three classes of 
spolta optima won by (1) the actual 
general, (2) officers other than the 
general, (3) a common soldier, and 
the rewards and the place of dedication 
varied accordingly (see Philologus, 1. 
p- 331). That officers other than the 
general could win spolia optima is borne 
out by Florus (2. 17. 11, ‘ Vaccaeos de 
quibus Scipio ille posterior singulari 
certamine, cum rex fuerat prouocator, 
opima rettulerat’), and by Valerius 
Maximus (3. 2. 6, ‘eodem uirtutis et 
pugnae genere usi sunt P. Manlius 
Torquatus et Valerius Coruinus et 
Cornelius Scipio. hi nempe ultro prouo- 
cantes hostium duces interemerant, sed 
quia alienis auspiciis rem gesserant, spo- 
lia Ioui Feretrio non posuerunt conse- 
cranda’). Cp. also Dio Cassius 51. 24. 


It is also clear that the term sfolia 
opima had come to be generally accepted 
only as referring to the first class. 
Further, both Cossus and Marcellus had 
actually dedicated their spol:a to Juppiter 
Feretrius. See Livy (4. 20), who had 
actually seen the spoils dedicated by 
Cossus, Plutarch (Marc. 8.), and Proper- 
tius (4. 10). It may, therefore, be 
assumed that the second and third 
classes of spolia ofima provided for by 
Numa’s law had become obsolete. 

How then account for Virgil's state- 
ment that Marcellus was destined to 
dedicate his spoils to Quirinus? That 
the statement is historically false can 
scarcely be denied, though it is con- 
ceivable that other traditions may have 
existed. But Virgil, being, as he was, 
passionately devoted to ancient lore and 
acquainted with the lex Numae, deter- 
mined to accept its authority. He mis- 
took the meaning of prima, secunda, and 
tertta, and assumed that they referred 
to the chronological order of the win- 
ning, and not to the class of spoil won. 
It would not be difficult to misinterpret 
the lex Numae. Or it is possible that 
Virgil did not make the mistake him- 
self, but followed some older authority 
who had committed himself to this not 
unnatural misinterpretation. No other 
interpretation of the passage would seem 
possible in face ofthe evidence. Identifi- 
cation of Quirinus with Jupiter Feretrius 
is unwarrantable, as 1s the assumption 
that there was a statue of Quirinus in 
the temple of Jupiter Feretrius; even if 
there were any evidence for this last 
supposition, it would not justify Virgil’s 
statement. 

Who is pater Quirinus? The lex 
Numae tells us that he is lanus Quirinus, 
another name for Janus Geminus, the 
two-faced Ianus of the Forum, whose 
gates were closed in times of peace: cp. 
Hor. Od. 4. 15. 9, Mon. Anc. Lat. 2. 
42, Suet. Aug. 22. But pater Quirinus 
would more naturally refer to the 
ancient deity Quirinus, who forms one 
of a triad with Jupiter and Mars, a fact 
which suits the context in the lex 
Numae admirably well: cp. Serv. ad. 
Aen. 8. 663, ‘salios qui sunt in tutela 
Touis Martis Quirini;’ Livy 8. 9, ‘ Iane, 
Jupiter, (Mars, pater Quirine;’ 5. 52, 
“Mars Gradiue,) tuque Quirine pater.’ 
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That Quirinus was at any rate in some 
aspects a war-god is clear from Macrob. 
I. 9. 16, Plut. Rom. 29, Dion. Hal. 2. 
48 (='Evuddtos). But the whole ques- 
tion of the functions of Quirinus is so 
obscure that it is impossible to deter- 


mine, with any precision, his relations 

either to Janus or to the spolia opima 

(see Wissowa, Rel. und Kult. p. 139). 
H. E. BuT Ler. 


University College, 
London. 


NOTES 


THUCYDIDES II. 48. 


QUTOS TE VOTNTaS Kal avTos (SMV GXXOUS 
taoyovras- Since Mr. Mair has yet 
again called attention to this vext 
passage, I take the opportunity of de- 
fending by some parallels that innocent 
double avros, which has been so un- 
justly assailed by distinguished scholars. 
Plato, Polzticus, 268 A, avdros THs ayéXnNS 
tpopos o BovdopBas, autos tatpos, avTos 
oloy vupdevtns. Lysias XII. 68, avtés 
CTayyeLAdMEVOS THCELY THY TOY AUTOS 
anmwreoe. Aeschines III. 10, e davy- 
geTat Oo av’Tos avnp ev TF avTH ode, 
tuxov 5é Kal dv T@ avT@ eviavt@, Tpanv 
pév Traore avayopevdpevos . . . 0 S€ avTos 
avnp pixpov emioxwv é€erow: cf. Din- 
archus I. 86. Xenophon, Hell. II. 3, 28, 
vov dé autos pev apEas Tis mpos Aaxedas- 
povious wiotews x1 derXias, autos S€é TIS 
Tov Snuouv catadvoews. Ibid. 32, avtos 
ovx avedopevos Gyws TAY oTpaTnyaV 
Katnyopay atréxtewvev avtovs iva autos 
meptowbein, Anab. III. 2, 4, avros 
Gpooas nuiv, avtos Sektds Sdovs, avros 
éEarratnoas cuvédaBe Tovs otpatnyous. 
At first sight Galen, vol. xix., p. 371, 
olovy Te avTo Ww Kab avTO cuppeyOev 
atrexptOn, looks similar, but that sen- 
tence is corrupt: qu. oloy dé (or «al 
olov) rovro #v? The emphasis gained 
by doubling avros varies in these pas- 
sages, but certainly the Greeks have no 
objection to emphasising their meaning 
by such a method. 


ARTHUR PLATT. 
University College, 
London. 


EMENDATION OF THEOPHRAS- 
TUS, CHARACTERS. 


IN Theophrastus, Characters, No. V., 
Jebb’s edition, v. 17 ff., the MS. text 
reads : 


cal rd Sdov decvds TY ToLovTw 
tpémw Tod Abyou xpjcBac* ov mioredw: ox UToaL- 
Bavw: éxrdAnrrouac’ Kal Aéyer Eaurov Erepov yeyoveéva., 
kal phy ov ratra mpods éuée dtetnec* wmapadotdy por 76 
wpayua* AdrAw ren Adye’ Srws 6é col admiorhow F 
éxelvou Karayv®@ dropoduac® aA’ Spa pn ov Garrow 
WUTEvEels. 

This passage has called forth a large 
number of emendations. Editors seem 
to be agreed that the corruption is con- 
cealed in the words: «ai Aéyes éavtov 
Erepoy yeyovévat. Of these again, érepov 
is clearly suspect. We cannot defend 
it with Casaubon. To change €repoy 
yeyovévas into étépov axnxoévat with 
Petersen and Jebb is too violent a 
remedy and cannot be defended on 
palaeographical grounds. 

Read éraipov for ‘érepov and put a 
stop after é«wAnjrroyae and a colon after 
yeyovéevat. The Ironical Man’s line of 
reasoning is as follows: This man whom 
you claim to have told you this extra- 
ordinary piece of news has been a close 
friend of mine. Surely, of all people, 
he would have told me about it. But 
he has kept me in total ignorance, 
hence I do not know what to make 
of it. 

H. G. VILJOEN. 


University, Stellenbosch, 
S. Africa. 


THE READING IN ARISTO- 
PHANES, ACH. 912. 


AIK. Kat php 8l Nixapxos Epxerat daray Gud 
BOI. puxxés ya paxos obros. AIK. add’ Away 
Kkaxdp. 

AIK. ravurl rivos rd doprl’ éorl ; BOI. rad’ éud 
OciBaber, frrw Aevs. AIK. éyw rolvuy 06l 
galyw woddwua Taira. BOI. rl dal xaxdvy 
: wabwy 
épvarerioa: wodenov Fpa cai uaxar. 


In line 912, the reading of the MSS. 
is ti Sal xaxov waQwv. So Paley, who 


notes that Elmsley rejected xaxov as a 
gloss “‘and-read’.\.. tavrayl> BOI. ri 


gi2 
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dal wa0wv; «.7.r4. Bentley (followed 
by Meineke and Ribbeck) reads ri 8&é 
xaxov twadav; Paley suggested xal ti 
xaxov, «.T.X. But none of these changes 
accounts for the reading in the MSS. 

The present writer suggests ti 8’ 
adtxov wa0wv; the corruption would 
arise as follows: 

TI A’ AAIKON > TI AAIKON > 
TI AAI KAKON, the syllable KON 
becoming KAKON under the influence 
of KAKON at the end of line goog, 
three lines above. 

In support of this suggestion, it may 
be pointed out (1) That the Boeotian 
Speaker, in his very next words, says 
TL adstxetpévos; (2) the Scholiast on 
line gI2 says Té ndsanpévos. 

M. KEAN. 


Collegiate School, 
Liverpool. 


EURIPIDES, HECUBA, 854-6. 


ef rws daveln y’ Gore col 7’ Exew cards 
orpary re ph Sdtauu Kaodvdpas ydpew 
Oppxns Evaxrs rovde Bovredoa Pdvor. 

THE meaning is clear: the speaker 
(Agamemnon) wishes to gratify Hecuba 
while safeguarding his own reputation. 
But the method of expression, as in the 
text, is confused, and the first re (follow- 
Ing got) is meaningless. 

Parallel clauses depending on o@cte 
are required, and these are obtained by 
reading Sofas pe in place of S0facu. 

J. M. SING. 


HORACE, SAT. I. IX. 39-40. 


‘si me amas,’ inquit, ‘paulum huc ades.’ 
‘Inteream si 
Aut valeo stare, aut novi civilia iura.’ 


How ts stave to betaken here? (The 
bore has been telling Horace that he 
had to attend court, and begs him to 
wait for him.) The traditional inter- 
pretations of stare in this passage make 
Horace say: (1) That he cannot appear 
as an advocate; or (2) that he cannot 
stand so long in court; or (3) that he 
cannot interrupt his walk. 

With reference to (1), it may be 
pointed out that the bore, who has 


evidently waylaid Horace in order to 
get an introduction to Maecenas (vide 
lines 45-47 of the Satire), would most 
likely know that the poet did not belong 
to the class of advocate. 

To take (2), who can tell how long 
any lawsuit is going to last? Has the 
bore actually appealed to Horace to 
enter the court with him? Has he 
not rather merely asked him to wait 
for him ? 

The third interpretation is somewhat 
more convincing, for Horace has already 
explained that he had a long distance 
to cover (vide line 18). Porph. says, 
‘ Negat se posse eum exspectare.’ 

The interpretation now suggested is 
to take stave as meaning ‘to be suc- 
cessful.” Horace knows the fellow is a 
defendant, and feeling a little sympathy 
he may be imagined to say: ‘I swear 
by my life that I haven’t a leg to stand 
on in a law court; in fact, I don’t know 
a word about law.’ 

This use of stave is found in Horace, 
Sat. I. x. 17, and Ep. II. 1. 176. 

M. KEAN. 


QUERIES TO ARTICLE ON 
PLAUT. STICH. 1 FF., CLASS. 
REV. SEPTEMBER, 1918. 


‘THE a of vidua was pronounced 
short in Plautus’s time, as later, so that 
Synaphea is out of the question.’ Is 
‘short’ mistake for ‘long’ here? How 
can it be said that Synaphea is out of 
the question, when all four lines scan 
with Synaphea, ‘-Am fu-, -4m_ so-, 
-m6 quae, vidua vi-, -tit nam?’ Syna- 
phea is observed in every line quoted 
from this Canticum in this article. 

Is Synaphea a mistake for Syntzesis ? 

‘Colon Reizianum, that favourite 
colon of Plautus.’ Is it so frequent in 
Plautus? How many examples of it 
can be quoted from the whole of 
Plautus’s plays all put together ? 

‘Editors of Euripides call Bacch. 863 
a Colon Reizianum. But surely it 
is a syncopated Pherecratean.’ Colon 
Reizianum is the same thing as a syn- 
copated Pherecratean 


cuprrt x|ros | avarale[ros 
qua|rum | viri hinc ab sunt. 
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‘malta | v6ld té[cim...’ Is thea 
of multa an ‘ irrational’ short standing 
in place of a long, or is this an example 
of neut. acc. plur. -@ sometimes found 
in early Latin verse, ¢.g. omnia, gravid ? 

The Colon Reizianum is equivalent 
to the ending of a Hexameter, sixth 
and fifth foot and part of the fourth, 

4 5 
qu: | primus ab | ers 
quafrum vir) hinc | absunt. 

The versus Reizianus with Iamb. 
Dim. first half is similar to the Iambe- 
legus : 
tu vina Torquato move || consule | pressa me|o 

(Pentameter ending) 
quarumque nos negotiJis abjsentum ita ut | 

equomst 

(Hexameter ending) 
except that, whereas the two halves of 
Iambelegus are dce-]-evypéva, the two 
halves of versus Reizianus are dove- 
tailed, cvynypéva, the last long syllable 
of Iamb. Dim. being also the first long 
syllable of fourth foot of Hexameter. 

[Why is ‘ita ut equomst’ spelled with 
é-, but ‘nos facere aequomst’ spelled 
with ae-? 

The anacrusis of the Colon Reizianum 
may be either uU-, —-, or u-, or 
?’—w multa? z.e. either four morae or 
three. With any of these, except — iu, 
the Colon Reizianum=end of a hexa- 


meter 
4 5 6 
vul—-—vuv Ss 
-}-vvul-- 
u{[-vuul-- 
but —v | vU— | - will not fit the fourth 


and fifth foot of the hexameter. There- 
fore ‘ mu#lia volo tecum’ is more prob- 
able. 


soror | sumu’ sed hoc | sérér crucil or 


sem|per And In Middleton and 

Mills, Companion to 

but Latin Authors, Stt- 

chus 18 is scanned :— 

sed hic sdrér haec rés | vitae | me s6rér 
| adsidedum | saturant. 


In view of old Lat. melzér, and 
‘stultior es barbaro Poticio,’ etc., it is 
difficult to believe that soror was here 
pronounced -é7; and the proceleusmatic 
uuu vw that results is unlikely in either 
line, especially in the second half of 
anapaestic dimeter 

haec res vitae || me s’ror | saturant 
sounds better. 


NO. CCLXXIII. VOL. XXXIII. 


So in Stichus 26 


Gt ’stuc | faciat | quod tu | metius 
is more likely than ‘ut isttic[.’ 
facit in jitirfas | immerito. 
The -ds, acc. plur., is not easily swal- 
lowed. Why not synizesis ‘in]iirias]’ ? 
‘ade(o) a[nicé q(ui) G[nus’ is still 
more indigestible. Fennell’s edition, 
1893, reads ‘Adeo qui unus tnice.’ Was 
the real original ‘adeo unus qui unus’? 
‘unu’ qui unus’ like ‘an qui amant’ 
(V. Ecl. 8, 108). 
E. J. Brooks. 


EES 


AUGUSTUS. 


I VENTURED lately to suggest in the 
Journal of Roman Studies, that the name 
Augustus, given to Octavian in 27 B.C., 
might have been suggested by the ab- 
breviation Aug. for Augur on coins of 
Octavian’s late rival, Mark Antony, 
which coins must have been in fairly 
common circulation in or just before 
27 BC. My idea was that the name 
Augustus, abbreviated to -Aug., would 
thus automatically absorb the descrip- 
tion of Antony on these coins, in a 
manner very characteristic of the state- 
craft of Octavian. In the latest number 
of the Classical Review (Nov.-Dec., 1918, 
p. 158), Miss L. R. Taylor, of Rome, 
finds this theory improbable, particu- 
larly because the abbreviation Aug. for 
Augustus, while common in later times, 
first occurs on coins of 19 B.C., but on 
early coins and early inscriptions the 
name is written in full. Miss Taylor 
adds that she prefers a view of Mr. 
Warde Fowler, that in Aen. VII. (szc) 678 
‘hinc augustus agens Italos in proelia 
Cesar’, the word augustus should be 
read as an epithet, not as a proper 
name. It is thought that the account of 
Actium, to which this line belongs, may 
have been written as a separate poem 
soon after the battle, and that the line 
quoted may indicate a certain enlarge- 
ment in the figure of Augustus, on the 
shield of Aeneas. 

I do not wish to argue the point, 
which, indeed, is far too mixed up with 
conjectures to be capable of proof. It 
depends:,on; a)(string of guesses which 

E 
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are not unattractive individually, nor 
perhaps singly, unlikely, but for which 
positive evidence is altogether wanting. 
I might, of course, observe that Miss 
Taylor throughout quotes the wrong 
book of the Aenezd—VII., instead of 
VIII. But the argument is not affected 
by that slip. I am more concerned to 
suggest that her demurrer, in respect of 
the date of the abbreviation, 1s a little 
over-strained. Naturally the abbrevia- 
tion Aug. would not be so common for 
Augustus in the first few years after 
27 B.C. as it would be rather later on. 
But its occurrence (and not once only) 
in the monumentum Anc, which I 
noted, is sufficient proof that it was not 
an impossible or altogether unfamiliar 
abbreviation in the Augustan age, and 
the argument that it does not occur on 
coins till 19 B.C. appears to me by no 
means to prove that it could not be or 
was unlikely to be used about 27 Bc. I 
do not think that kind of chronological 
argument is really permissible. If the 
abbreviation Aug. never occurred else- 
where in the Augustan period, ‘tt would 
be a different matter. But Miss Taylor’s 
rigid time-test appears to go too far for 
the intelligent dating of Roman inscrip- 
tions on coins or stones. It 1s not as if 
the abbreviation Aug. were absolutely 
unique in the period about 19 B.C. As 
anyone can see who looks; e.g., at Cohen, 
it occurs several times on the legends of 
coins minted between 19 B.C., and 10 B.C. 
Moreover, that Octavian had an eye on 
the title Augur used by Antony 1s indi- 
cated by a coin of 27 B.c., in which he 
calls himself Auguz. 

I will conclude with the observation 
that if, in Ae. VIII. 678, Augustus is to 
be interpreted as denoting that the 
shield of Aeneas showed the figure of 
Augustus disproportionately large, 
Virgil expressed himself more obscurely 
and briefly than is his wont. But here 
one passes into the region of opinion, 
where direct proof ceases to be possible. 

F. HAVERFIELD. 


MANDALUS. RECULA. 
MALACRUCIA. 


My contributions to the last number 
(C.R. XXXIII. 26) were unlucky. 
Mandalus of the Glossaries is merely a 


Latin form of Greek pavdaros and un- 
suitable for Martial XIV. xxix. 2. 
Recula has been already suggested in 
the Paravia text of Moretum (line 65). 
As regards the malacrucia of the MSS. 
of Plautus at Cas. 416, it may be men- 
tioned that Pers. 574 shows that mala 
crux was not the invariable phrase: 


I sis [in] maliim cruciatum. 
eme ; ausculta mihi. 


W. M. Linpsay. 


I sane tu—hanc 


CICERO, PRO RAB. POST. 7. 17. 


In stating the equestrian case against 
a proposed law to make the order liable 
to the charge of judicial corruption, 
which, first by a lex Sempronta and later 
by a lex Cornelia, had fallen only on the 
senatorial or official class, Cicero intro- 
duces an imaginary dialogue between a 
senator and an eques. ‘Tam es tu iudex 
joaves) quam ego senator,’ says the 
ormer. ‘Ita est,’ retorts the latter, 
‘sed tu istud petisti, ego hoc cogor. 
Qua re aut iudici mihi non esse liceat, 
aut lege senatoria non teneri.’ I do 
not raise the question here whether this 
dialogue fits the situation in gf B.C., to 
which Cicero refers it, or whether, as 
seems to me more probable, it is a 
seminiscence of his own advocacy 
against the well-known proposal of 
Cato in 60 B.c. I am only concerned 
with the antithesis between ‘tstud’ and 
‘hoc.’ There are, I find, scholars who 
authoritatively declare that ‘stud’ can 
only mean ‘to be a senator,’ and ‘hoc’ 
‘to be a tudex.’ Surely this distorts or 
destroys the antithesis, misses the point 
of the argument and leaves ‘cogor’ un- 
explained. If the senator had said 
‘you are as much a tudex as I am a 
senator, no doubt ‘tstud’ and ‘hoc’ 
would have the meanings suggested 
above. But what he says is, ‘you, 
being an eques, are as much a tudex as I 
am, being a senator.’ The subject of 
discussion therefore, to which both 
“sstud’ and ‘hoc’ must be referred, is 
not the fact of being a senator, or the 
fact of being an eques, but solely the 
fact or condition of being a tudex. 
The senator's point ts that this is 
common ~to himself and the eques. 


ERS seas 
gos 
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That of the eques is that there is an 
antithesis between the senator’s posi- 
tion as tudex and his own. ‘stud’ 
therefore means ‘ your position as sena- 
torial sudex ; ‘hoc’ means ‘my position 
as equestrian iudex.’ ‘ Petists’ and 
‘cogor’ then explain themselves. Sena- 
tors, in spite of their liability to the 
lex Sempronia, had eagerly sought the 
position between 122 and 81 B.C. 
Equttes had of course also desired the 
position, but both in gr and 60 B.c. 
they were confronted with compulsory 
liability to a charge from which they 
had so far been exempt. Is there a 
flaw, which I do not detect, in this 
interpretation, either in respect of 
Latinity or logic? Of course the 
equestrian point, whether made by 
Cicero or the equties themselves, is 
sophistical, but that is another matter. 
E. G. Harpy. 


VIRGIL, ECLOGUE IV. 60 FF. 


THE following passage, which has 
just been sent me by a friend, may 
throw some light on the much disputed 

uestion whether the smile in the last 
our lines of Virgil’s fourth eclogue is 
that of the infant or the mother. It 
comes from Sketches of the Rites and 
Customs of the Greco-Russian Church, by 
H. C. Romanoff, p. 8 (Rivingtons, 
1868), with an introduction by Charlotte 
Yonge, who tells us that the writer was 
an English lady married to a Russian 
officer stationed in a remote province. 

‘Roman throve beautifully; hts first 
smile and first tear, which are con- 
sidered by the Russians as harbingers 
of reason in an infant, were quite 
epochs in the family history, so much 
was said about them.’ 

W. WARDE FOWLER. 


‘MULE NIHIL SENTIS’ 
(CATULLUS, 88, 3). 


Wuy does Catullus call Lesbia’s 
husband a mule? ‘ Quia nihil sentiebat,’ 
say some. But nowhere in Latin is 
mulus used asa synonym for avaicOnrtos. 
At Juvenal 16, 23, mulino corde Vagellt, 


Mayor supports the reading mulino 
(against the Mutinenst of the majority 
of MSS. by a reference to Plautus, Czs¢. 
4.12, 2. So does Friedlaender, and so 
does Ellis on this passage of Catullus. 
One may edit a classical author and yet 
keep a light conscience—for the phrase 
mulo inscittor occurs nowhere in Plautus 
(whose plays, incidentally, rarely contain 
twelve Scenes to the Act), though it is 
alleged to do so by Forcellini’s Lexicon. 

Others would have it that Catullus 
calls Lesbia’s husband a mule ‘sterili- 
tatis causa.’ The union with Lesbia is 
said to have been a childless one. But 
it is difficult to find any pertinence in 
an allusion here to this misfortune. 

Umpfenbach, cited by Ellis, would 
read, with the MSS., ‘ Mulle ’—under- 
standing an allusion to the acute hear- 
ing of mullets, a fact of natural history 
not more familiar, we may suppose, to 
the average Roman of Catullus’ time 
than it is to the average Englishman 
of our own. 

Now, if Lesbia was Clodia, her 
husband was Q. Metellus Celer. The 
name Metellus was both a proper name 
and what the grammarians call a 
‘common’ name. If we could find out 
what the common noun metellus means 
we should, perhaps, be in the way of 
discovering why Catullus called Metel- 
lus a mule. The word metellus occurs 
only in one passage in Latin literature. 
Festus preserves for us (p. 132, Lindsay) 
this line of Accius : 


calones famulique metellique caculaeque (cau 
leque cod’). 


calones and caculae are some kind of 
soldier-servant or groom. Festus 
understands metelli apparently in much 
the same sense—he renders it by merce- 
narit. But apart from Festus there ts 
no authority for this explanation, and 
it obviously rests on an absurd etymo- 
logy—Festus has derived metellus from 
metallum. 

We must take the word in connexion 
with another rare and obscure word, 
metella. Metella also isa military word : 
meaning in Vegetius (Mil. 4, 6) a 
species of wooden basket (de ligno 
crates) employed in sieges: the besieged 
filled these baskets with stones and 
emptied” them~’on~the heads of the 
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besiegers. It is supposed that the word 
is the feminine of an adjective, some such 
noun as ‘machina’ subauditur. If this 
be correct metellus similarly should be 
an adjective; and it should naturally 
also have some connexion with baskets. 
I would conjecture that the substantive 
to be understood with metellus 1s equus. 
The‘ basket-horse’ will be a pack-horse, 
a military baggage-animal. I would 
then restore to Accius 


calones mudique metellique caculaeque. 


I can find no example of famulus in the 
sense of a military servant: it should 
naturally mean a household servant. 
Accordingly, when Catullus wrote 
‘Mule, nihil sentis,’ his friends knew 
very well that the ‘mule’ was the 
pack-horse, the metellus—just as at 
79, I, ‘Lesbius est pulcher,’ they 
readily took the allusion to ‘ Pulchellus.’ 
Metellus is, perhaps, like other pieces 
of Roman vocabulary in connexion 
with horses, carriages, etc.—caballus, 
cantherius, essedum, petorritum, ploxenum 
—a foreign word. Such imported 
words are natural in the language of 


the camp. 
H. W. GARRop. 


VIRGIL, AEN. XII. 473. 519. 


Nigra velut magnas domini cum divitis aedes 
pervolat et pinnis alta atria lustrat hirundo, 
pabula parva legens nidisque’loquacibus escas, 
et nunc porticibus vacuis, nunc umida circum 
stagna volat. 

Dr. Royps tells us that, although to 
many Englishmen ‘swallow’ means 
anything from a swift to a_sand- 
martin, Virgil probably distinguished 
the species. Thus ‘hirundo’ must be 
taken as a generic, not a specific, name. 
Until the days of Gilbert White the 
swift was generally believed te belong 
to the same genus as the swallow and 
the martin, and doubtless Virgil so 
classed it. In the passage quoted does 
not the poet mean the swift ? Heseems 
to mark this by the opening epithet, for 
the blackness has no part in the com- 
parison with the movements of Juturna, 
while the swift on the wing appears to 
be black, and has none of the lighter 
feathers of the true hirundines. The 
movements described are precisely those 


of the swift. I have seen swifts flying 
in this way over and round the piazza 
of Volterra, the flock dividing into three 
when it came to the medieval tower, and 
some flying on either side and some 
through the unglazed windows. 

jas: 


Westminster. 


POMPEY’S COMPROMISE: 
CICERO, AD FAM. VIII. 11, 3. 


HARDY, in his recent examination of 
‘Caesar’s Legal Position in Gaul’ (/ozz. 
of Phil. XXXIV. 161-221) has disposed 
of the hypotheses of Hirschfeld (Kizo 
IV. 76 ff.) and Judeich (Khem. Mus. 
LXVIIL. 1 ff.) and has proved quite con- 
clusively that Caesar’s term in Gaul 
extended to March 49 Bc. with the 
implied right of holding his command 
throughout the year 49. However, all 
the disputants have found difficulty in 
comprehending the purport of Pompey’s 
offered compromise to permit Caesar the 
privilege of remaining till the Ides of 
November (Ad Fam. VIII. 11, 3). I 
would offer what seems to me a plausible 
explanation, which incidentally adds a 
point in favour of Hardy’s contention. 
The passage in question is found in a 
letter of Caelius written to Cicero in 
April or May of 50 B.c., after Curio had 
foiled the attempt of the Pompeian party 
to abbreviate Caesar’s term. The lines 
read: ‘in quam adhuc incubuisse cum 
senatu Pompeius videtur ut Caesar Id. 
Nov. decedat ; Curio omnia potius subire 
constituit quam id pati, . Scaena 
rei totius haec: Pompeius, tamquam 
Caesarem non impugnet sed quod illi 
aequum putet constituat, ait Curionem 
quaerere discordias, valde autem non 
vult et plane timet Caesarem cos. desig. 
prius quam exercitum et provinciam 
tradiderit.’ 

The old explanation of Zumpt 
assumed that the Ides of November was 
the anniversary of the day on which the 
law was passed which gave Caesar his 
second quinquennium in Gaul, but Lange 
has shown that this was impossible since 
the day was a holiday on which laws 
could not be passed. MHiaurschfeld and 
Judeich, without attempting to explain 
the choice of the Ides of November, tried 
with little success to ‘show that the year 
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50 Bc. was referred to; Holzapfel (Kdto 
V. 113) rightly refers the proposed date 
to the year 49, but fails to show how the 
offer could in anyway be called aequum 
to Caesar. Hardy (loc. c##. p. 208) says 
‘Why this date was chosen is not clear.’ 

Since Pompey’s proposal was, accord- 
ing to Caelius, an offer that pretended 
to be fair to Caesar, Pompey apparently 
undertook to prove that it gave Caesar 
his legal term in the province. His offer 
therefore probably contained a clause 
which was to restore in February of 49 
the forty-five days that the calendar had 
lost by two previous failures to insert 
intercalary months, for if these were 
restored there would be exactly 365 days 
in the year 49 before the Ides of Novem- 
ber. It is apparently on the basis of 
such a clause that Pompey could claim 
that his offer was fair to Caesar. The 
reason why this and other details did 
not appear in the letter of Caelius is that 
complete copies of the bills and speeches 
accompanied the letter (Ad Fam. VIII. 
II, 4). 

Curio refused to accept the com- 
promise, since it would expose Caesar to 
legal action for six weeks. Indeed, as 
Caelius well comprehended, Pompey had 
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offered it merely for the purpose of 
making an impression of moderation. 
Ultimately he had no intention of per- 
mitting Caesar to stand for the consul- 
ship 3% absentia. Unfortunately for 
him, his pretence of moderation only 
weakened his supporters, and when the 
real test of strength came a few days 
later the senate refused to challenge 
Caesar’s claims (Ad Fam. VIII. 13, 2). 

If this is the solution of the difficulty, 
the offer must apply to the year 40, for it 
was made in April or May of the year 
50, and there could hardly be a question 
of intercalation before February of 40. 
Hardy’s contention that Caesar had a 
legal right to his province throughout 49 
is therefore supported by this passage. 
Let me add that in Cicero’s answer (Ad 
Fam. II. 15, 3) to this letter from Caelius : 
‘Faveo Curioni, Caesarem honestum esse 
cupio, we should probably read hones- 
tatum for honestum, for in the light of 
Ad Fam. VIII. 11, 3, the second clause 
seems to be explicative. Cicero’s answer 
seems to mean: I support Curio’s conten- 
re and I wish Caesar to win his consul- 

ip. 

TENNEY FRANK. 
Bryn Mawr College. 


REVIEWS 
MISS MATTHAEI ON TRAGEDY. 


Studies in Greek Tragedy. By LOUISE 
M. MATTHAEI. Demy 8vo. Pp. xii+ 226. 
Cambridge: University Press. Price 
gs. net. 


THIS book is written with enthusiasm 
and sincerity. That is its great merit; 
and, although the style is somewhat 
laborious, so that the book is not very 
easy to read, the effort is worth making, 
because it is always worth while to listen 
to a serious person talking honestly about 
Greek tragedy. Miss Matthaei never 
makes the mistake, into which some pro- 
fessors, who would be edifying, fall of 
condescending to the ancient poets; nor 
does she follow the bad custom of making 
Aeschylus and Euripides the excuse for 
a cheap display of ingenuity. Such 


orginality as her book claims, is the result 
of an honest attempt to understand her 
authors, to report what she finds in them, 
not to use them as a peg on which to 
hang some new and brilliant theory of 
her own. 

Therefore, her book is worth reading. 
But I must be honest myself, and must 
admit that, with all its sincerity, and 
although it bears the evident traces of 
careful, independent thinking, it seems to 
me to suffer from a grave defect of 
method. She tells us she has simply 
taken four plays which interested her, 
and has tried to show by analysing them 
‘what are the qualities which make the 
Tragic Spirit.’ I wish she had been con- 
tent to showthe qualities which make the 
four plays interesting to her. That is 
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the first and most important thing to do. 
If you set out to discover ‘the qualities 
which make the Tragic Spirit,’ you may 
fall into dangerous assumptions, by 
which Miss Matthaei is not the first critic, 
and will not be the last, to be misled. 
You may be hypnotised by the thought 
that ‘there are definite general prin- 
ciples’ which underlie the plays you 
happen to be analysing, and, ‘indeed 
every true example of the tragic art.’ In 
demonstrating that the play which in- 
terests you conforms in fact to some 
arbitrary definition of ‘the tragic art,’ 
you may read into it some tendency or 
purpose which neither the poet nor his 
audience (nor you yourself, when first you 
found his work worth analysing) had in 
mind. Explain exactly why the play 
seems interesting, and you may perhaps 
contribute something to the body of 
evidence which will some day be con- 
sidered by the philosopher who shall find 
leisure, and sufficient abstraction from 
more pressing and more valuable pur- 
suits, to propound a theory of ‘the tragic.’ 
But read your play with the object and 
intention of defining tragedy, and you 
will probably find that you have missed, 
or, at any rate, misrepresented, the very 
qualities which first attracted you to 
your play. Like Aristotle, Miss Matthaei 
is tempted by the prospect of a defini- 
tion. She is at her best when she con- 
trives to forget her search for the Tragic 
Spirit, and has leisure to explain the 
drama of Aeschylus or of Euripides. 
And, indeed, her search is itself no such 
free adventure as she seems to think. 
When she tells us, at the outset, that 
‘every true tragedy turns on a conflict,’ 
we hang a little on the word ‘true,’ and 
suspect that we shall meet the names of 
Hegel and of Bradley in her argument. 
And, sure enough, we are to hear in due 
coursethat every tragedy turnsnot only on 
aconflict whether of principle or of persons, 
but also on a conflict in which each of the 
opposing forces is compounded duly of 
evil and of good. Tragedy is a conflict, 
not between black and black, black and 
white, white and white (which would 
doubtless be impossible), but always, if it 
be ‘true tragedy,’ between black and 
white and white and black. It seems so 
helpful, and it fits in so well with a par- 
ticular sort of cheerfulness about the uni- 


verse. It is not surprising that many 
honest readers are content to let Hegel 
and his followers confuse their minds. 
But the doctrine, which is harmless 
enough when you apply it to the Prome- 
theus, and which does little more than 
introduce a note of vagueness in our 
author’s treatment of the Hippolytus, has 
disastrous results when we try to foist it 
on to an appreciation of the Jom or the 
Hecuba. With Miss Matthaei’s elucida- 
tion of the Prometheus I have no quarrel. 
Her conception of a progressive Zeus, 
who, like his victims, has something to 
learn, and ultimately learns it, I believe 
to be in conformity with the ideas of 
Aeschylus. Her interpretation, though it 
is not altogether new, is, I think, a valu- 
able contribution to the study of a play 
whose theology is a test, and a stumbling- 
block, to many of the modern ‘ orthodox.’ 
Her analysis of the Hippolytus is, on the 
whole, both just and sympathetic, with 
its appreciation of Phaedra, whose 
tragedy derives from an excess, not a 
defect, of a certain sort of modesty of 
mind. But her general theory of tragedy 
leads her, I venture to suggest, into 
serious, almost ridiculous, error, when 
it makes her treat Apollo, one of the 
tragic antagonists of the Jona, with 
an exaggerated metaphysical respect. 
Apollo, we are to understand, represents 
in that play not merely a disreputable 
aspect of popular mythology, but also, as 
by a mystery, the inscrutable element in 
circumstance, the tragic riddle which 
forms the background of all human life. 
Whither this sort of theorising leads us 
we realise, with something of a shock, 
when Miss Matthaei gravely infers, from 
the obvious effectiveness of Ion’s final 
insistence on an answer to the question 
of his parentage, that Euripides, you see, 
was not a determinist! Similarly, since 
the Hecuda, if it be a ‘true’ tragedy, must 
involve a conflict between two principles 
or persons, each of which is partly good 
and partly bad, we are seriously asked to 
believe that the sacrifice of Polyxena in 
that play stands for the tragic assertion 
of the good of the community, as over- 
riding the good of the individual, while 
Hecuba’s appalling treatment of Poly- 
mestor represents the tragic issue of the 
counter assertion of the injured indivi- 
dual’s personal claim. The theory is not 
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so crudely stated ; but that is essentially 
Miss Matthaei’s view. I suggest that, if 
she had never theorised with Hegel and 
with Bradley, she might (as her apprecia- 
tion both of Polyxena and of Hecaba 
seems to show) have given us a better 
interpretation of the tragedy. She is 
right in thinking that the play has unity 
of conception. She is right in thinking 
that the key to that unity is in the 
contrast between Polyxena, the willing 
victim, and Hecuba, the fury, turned, in 
the very moment of perfected vengeance, 
into a wild beast. But Euripides, I 
suggest, was not thinking of the conflict 
between ‘the good of the community’ 
and ‘the good of the individual’ He 
was showing something more moving, 
more important. Whatever other human 
beings may inflict on Polyxena, they can 
not really hurt her spirit. Hecuba, who 
takes the way which most of us would 
take, can have her vengeance, it is true. 
She can torture her enemy, as he deserves, 


we think, to be tortured. But the effect 
on herself is, that she loses her humanity ; 
she becomes a beast. 

The chapter on ‘Accident’ has the 
defects and the merits of the book. The 
tendency to look for generalisations, 
classifications, and a system, will prob- 
ably attract some readers, because most 
English readers, though they would be 
surprised to be told it, really care a good 
deal more about philosophy than they 
do about art. For my own part, I find it 
difficult to believe that either Aristotle 
or his modern followers do much service 
to literature by laying down rules for 
artists or their critics. But here, as 
throughout the book, there is something 
attractive, if I may say it, something 
digne, about Miss Matthaei’s work, which 
makes me want to treat it respectfully, 
even when ] am most doubtful as to the 
direct assistance it will give me in the 
understanding of Greek tragedy. 

J. T. SHEPPARD. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 


Plutarch’s Lives. With an English 
Translation by BERNADOTTE PERRIN. 
Vol. V. (Loeb Classical Library.) 
Pp. ix+544. London: Heinemann, 


Ig17- 7s. 6d. 


A TRANSLATOR of Plutarch’s Lives has 
in many respects a happy task. His 
subject has long ago proved its power 
to attract and to charm a wider circle 
of men than any other classical writing. 
The warriors and statesmen, presented 
to us by the prince of biographers, 
appeal to common humanity in a way 
that philosophers or even poets can 
never do; and the public affairs in 
which they played their part bear 
continuous resemblance to the events 
of any and every age. The translator 
has therefore few dull pages to trouble 
him, and he can count upon readers 
who are predisposed to welcome his 
work. In the fifth volume of the Loeb 
Plutarch, now before us, there is a 
profusion of entertaining matter. Pom- 
pey, Marcellus, Agesilaus, and Pelopidas 
are all characters of strong human 
interest, as well as of historical im- 
portance. In the Life of Pompey we 


are reminded of recent events by the 
menace of the pirate ships, which, like 
the elusive submarines of to-day, seri- 
ously hampered the commerce of the 
Mediterranean and made food scarce at 
Rome. When Pompey was appointed 
to the supreme command against the 
pirates, prices immediately fell, a fact 
which the populace duly appreciated. 
In the Life of Marcellus we read how 
Archimedes defended Syracuse with 
his wonderful military engines. This 
defence is described in the Greek with 
a vividness which almost makes us feel 
that the account came originally from 
the pen of some ancient war corre- 
spondent. Professor Perrin’s transla- 
tion at this point is a good piece of 
work, picturesque, clear, and vigorous. 

In preparing his translation, Professor 
Perrin has consulted the previous 
English versions of the Lives, and as a 
rule to good effect. He writes fluently 
and naturally, and does not all the 
while suggest to us the scholar labori- 
ously trying to keep in touch with his 
original. He can turn the Greek neatly 
into idiomatic English, and he avoids 
harsh and ill-sounding sentences. The 
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translation gives evidence of skill and 
care. Here is a fair specimen, taken 
from the Life of Pompey, ch. xxiii, 
p- 173: 

For life in the robes of peace has a dangerous 
tendency to diminish the reputation of those 
whom war has made great and ill-suited for 
democratic equality. Such men claim that 
precedence in the city also which they have in 
the field, while those who achieve less distinc- 
tion in the field feel it to be intolerable if in the 
city at any rate they have no advantage. 
Therefore when the people find a man active in 
the forum who has shone in camps and triumphs, 
they depress and humiliate him, but when he 
renounces and withdraws from such activity, 
they leave his military reputation and power 
untouched by their envy. How true this is, 
events themselves soon showed. 


Given the space, one could take 
many such passages and show, by 
comparing them in detail with other 
translations, the advance that Professor 
Perrin has made upon his modern 
predecessors. Besides this, a grateful 
word is due from all lovers of Plutarch 
for the extreme convenience of this 
edition, which gives the Greek text and 
English version side by side, with many 
useful notes and cross-references, and a 
valuable index, containing in_ brief 
compass much information about the 
persons and places mentioned in the 
book. In these respects the Loeb 
Plutarch stands alone. What we miss 
in it, and in other modern versions too, 
is dignity. We are badly in need of a 
translation suited to the twentieth cen- 
tury, as North’s was suited to the 
sixteenth. The language of such a 
translation must be the common speech 
of to-day, but it must not be common- 
place. Dignity comes, partly at any 
rate, from the use of simple, direct 
utterance. If we say ‘subsequently’ 
for ‘later’ or ‘afterwards’ (p. 365), 
‘frequently’ for ‘often’ (p. 475), ‘dis- 
patch’ for ‘kill’ (p. 367), ‘stationed 
himself’ for ‘ took his stand’ (xataotas, 
p. 243), ‘superiors’ in a context where 
‘betters’ would fit the sense (p. 401), 
‘assistants’ (imnpétrat, p. 19) where 
‘underlings’ would give just that touch 
of scorn which the passage demands, 
or if we use cumbrous phrases like 
‘under the circumstances’ (p. 277), we 
take the edge off our speech. Dignity 
depends also upon the respect which 
the translator feels for his author. It 


would be impertinent to say that 
modern translators of Plutarch do not 
respect him, but certainly their writing 
does not often glow with any warmth 
or enthusiasm. There is in Plutarch, 
heavy though his style may sometimes 
seem, an undercurrent of real eloquence 
which is part of the man’s own kindly 
and earnest nature. Much of this elo- 
quence may be lost if the translator is 
not alive to its presence, and does not 
value it and make an effort to repro- 
duce it. North’s great work, judged 
simply as a translation, would hardly 
be accepted by scholars to-day, in view 
of our strict notions of what a transla- 
tion should be; but his spirit is worthy 
of all imitation. ‘ Now for the author,’ 
he says in his preface, ‘I will not deny 
but love may deceive me, for I must 
needs love him with whom I have taken 
so much pain.’ Would not a little of 
North’s frank admiration and affection 
put life and fire and dignity into the 
somewhat cold pages of our more 
scholarly versions ? 

Two other points may be mentioned. 
The use of the second person singular 
is usual with us in the scriptures and 
liturgical language, and also in poetry ; 
but it is not our common speech, and 
no one nowadays uses it in prose. It 
would seem better, therefore, to avoid 
it in translation, except perhaps where 
there is danger of ambiguity. Professor 
Perrin is not consistent on this point, 
and any reader who compares for 
himself the spirited report of conversa- 
tion on p. 239 or p. 461 with the stilted 
speech on p. 21 or p. 411 will judge 
which form is preferable. It is a great 
gain, too, if poetical quotations can be 
turned into verse. The effect of the 
original is needlessly lost if iambics or 
hexameters are reproduced in pseudo- 
verses which possess neither the irregu- 
lar rhythm of prose (for they are made 
to stand apart from the surrounding 
prose) nor the regular rhythm of verse. 
This point may be thought small in 
itself, yet a translator who aims at a 
high standard of work cannot afford to 
neglect it. 

The following misprints occur: p. 20, 
note, Hedesy, no accent or breathing; 
p. 68, rore auvnywvea, no accents; p. 84, 


xwpa for xopa; p. 172, pér’, for. per; 
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p. 175, Asclepias for Asclepius; p. 188, 
Exropa, no accent or breathing; p. 217, 
‘legitimate,’ misspelled; p. 307, last 


two lines, final letters wrong; p. 437, 
Marcu for Marcus. 
G. W. BUTTERWORTH. 


EUTHYMIDES AND HIS FELLOWS. 


Euthyinides and hs Fellows. By JOSEPH 
CraRK Hoppin. Octavo. Pp. xvi+ 
186, with 48 plates and 36 illustrations 
in the text. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1917. $4.00. 


THE group of vase painters here 
described consists of Euthymides, the 
central figure, of Phintias, and ‘ Kleo- 
phrades,’ in all probability his partner 
and pupil, and of Hypsis, whose relation 
is less easy to determine. To the 
student, usually condemned to search 
for the material he desires among 
numerous periodicals and repertories, 
the book will be indeed welcome; not 
only is it the first of its size to be 
sufficiently illustrated, but it contains 
also condensed and valuable information 
on most of the questions involved. To 
the expert it will afford pleasant matter 
for controversy; some thirty unsigned 
vases are aftributed to the several 
painters, and various problems of the 
early R.F. period considered. 

Dr. Hoppins’ method is to discuss 
each artist in three sections: the signed 
vases are first given a description 
equivalent to that of a catalogue; the 
evidence they afford is then summed up 
and the individual peculiarities of 
drawing minutely analysed; thereby 
the reader is taken into the author’s 
confidence, and can watch how the 
evidence is applied in the final section 
which deals with the attributed vases. 

Euthymides is treated somewhat more 
fully than in the earlier monograph. 
Emphasis is laid on his consistent use 
of the proportion 1 : 7 for head and body, 
and the comments he inscribed on his 
own pots are pleasantly characterised 
as an ancient attempt at advertisement. 
Ten vases and fragments are assigned 
to him in addition to the original ten ; 
these include the Vienna pelike with 
the murder of Aegisthos (after Furt- 
wangler) and three small kylikes, attri- 
buted by Hartwig to Phintias, one at 
Athens bearing the signature Devtias 


éroinoev. If the hand that painted it 
was really that of Euthymides, not only 
would his partnership with Phintias be 
attested by inscriptional evidence, but 
he would appear in a new light as one 
of the more skilful of cup painters. 
Was he capable of a pose so free from 
awkwardness and a composition so 
ingenious? Unfortunately the Bocchi 
plate, which might have guided us, 
survives only in fragments. 

Phintias is considered to be ‘ inferior 
in technical skill,’ but ‘ possessing the 
elements of a bigger style.’ It would 
appear that his development was 
arrested by the good fortune that placed 
him at the head of an atelier. The 
fact that his drawing became stereo- 
typed, though regrettable from an 
artistic point of view, makes reconstruc- 
tion of his work on the lines of this 
book most satisfactory. With Hypsis 
it is otherwise. His work is, on the 
whole, individual, and his people like 
demure children with big heads and 
feet, but its details are more elusive. 
Therefore theattribution of the Amphora 
B.M. E. 253, on the strength of its 
details and without regard to the 
general impression, is unconvincing. 
From the productions of the Kleophrades 
painter are selected six, illustrating 
Euthymides’ influence. 

The author does not purpose to speak 
much of the relation between Euthy- 
mides’ circle and its contemporaries, 
apart from the rivalry with Euphronios 
and a suggested connextion between 
it and the ‘ Andokides”’ group. This 
connexion is cited in favour of the 
theory that the four painted in B.F. 
technique: nevertheless, except in the 
case of Phintias’ early kylix, their style 
shows too great an advance on that of 
Andokides to allow any resemblance 
to be used as proof. With reference 
to Andokides, 1s not the heterogeneous 
nature of his wares too much empha- 


sised ? 
In ‘the “preface ‘is mentioned the 
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impossibility of discussing the work of 
Euthymides apart from that of his 
colleagues. This is not only because 
they are allied in style, but because 
several of the unsigned vases are 
believed to be by two painters. Col- 
laboration of this kind has_ been 
advocated by various scholars, but one 
has the impression that it is too often 
appealed to, and that the appeal is the 
outcome of insisting too strictly on 
uniformity of drawing. That the back 
or shoulder of a vase should be left to 
a subordinate is quite probable, in the 
case of an equal the process would have 
little to recommend itself, and neither 
a kylix of the ‘Kleinmeister’ type 
nor the British Museum Pamphaios 
ky lix amounts to evidence. 


A HISTORY OF GREEK 


A History of Greek Economic Thought. 
By ALBERT AUGUSTUS TREVER. One 
vol. o}”x6%”". Pp. 162. University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois, 
1916. 3s. 6d. net. 


THIS book is a dissertation submitted 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
at Chicago University. It is planned 
as a history of the theoretical views 
entertained by those of the Greeks— 
philosophers for the most part—who 
have attempted a scientific investiga- 
tion of economic subjects. It excludes, 
therefore, the history of Greek economic 
conditions, even where these may be 
regarded as the expression of a settled 
conviction. Three-fifths of the book 
are properly devoted to Plato and 
Aristotle, the only considerable authori- 
ties for whose beliefs information in 
sufficient detail is forthcoming. The 
remainder, apart from the introductory 
and concluding chapters, discusses pre- 
Platonic thought, Xenophon, the Ora- 
tors, and the minor Socratics and post- 
Aristotelians—the two last being some- 
what inconveniently grouped together 
under the description of ‘Minor Philoso- 
phers.’ Itis, I think, unfortunate that, 
in the case of Xenophon, no attempt 
has been made to distinguish the views 
of Xenophon himself, chiefly contained 


One cannot be too grateful for the 
various tables and résumés the book 
contains. The analyses of composition 
by a scheme of essential lines are an 
interesting experiment, though naturally 
they neglect what is an equally good 
criterion, the spaces. Apart from the 
value of the illustrations in relation to 
the text, they are illuminating as a 
collection of works entirely of one 
period. 

For a long time the science of vases 
has needed more books to come between 
the monograph on the one hand and the 
monumental folio on the other. Just 
such a book is Euthymides and hes 
Fellows: it would be well if other 
painters could be chronicled in the same 
way. 


W. LAMB. 


ECONOMIC THOUGHT. 


in the minor treatise on Ways and 
Means (mopot), from the opinions of 
Socrates, for which, in this sphere at 
any rate, Xenophon is our main source. 
The consequence is that, though there 
are many references to the Socratic 
point of view, what Socrates himself 
maintained is nowhere explicitly set 
forth. Some estimate of Socrates’ con- 
tribution should have been formed; and, 
ifthe Cynic and Cyrenaic outgrowths 
had been examined in the same con- 
nexion, a clearer light would have been 
thrown on Plato’s own development. 

The chapters devoted to Plato and 
Aristotle are written clearly and care- 
fully, and provide a useful compendium 
of the economic principles which are 
discussed or adopted by these writers.’ 
Several of the passages which Mr. 
Trever examines have been vigorously 
debated by previous critics, and, even 
though his conclusions may not be 
accepted in every case, his arguments 
are presented with fairness and modera- 
tion. 

The exposition of the thought of the 
earliest and latest periods is less satis- 
factory, and seems to have been written 


1 An error on p. 38 arises from the omission 
of évexa in the quotation -from_A’¢.\371 B; and 
on p. 39, Laws 918 B is very im; erfectly cited. 
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with the object of rounding off the 
central portion of the book.! Mr. 
Trever has pointed out that economic 
science was not developed by the Greeks 
as an independent branch of know- 
ledge; and he is aware that it is seldom 
justifiable to read an economic signifi- 
cance into popular maxims or the frag- 
mentary sayings of philosophers. Never- 
theless, he has sometimes included 
matter which would have been more in 
place in the companion volume on 
economic conditions which he has 
promised to undertake. Scattered quo- 
tations, bearing on wealth or labour, 
from poets such as Hesiod, Theognis, 
and Euripides, are not of much value, 
unless the character and purpose of the 
writings in which they occur are care- 
fully explained. Similar considerations 
apply to the philosophical schools. The 
Statement (p. 132) that Antisthenes, 
‘though despising wealth, upheld the 
dignity of free labour,’ is altogether 
misleading. It is based on Diog. Laert. 
VI. 2, which is a good instance of 
Cynic paradox. Inasmuch as no one 
doubted that grinding labour (vos) 
was an evil thing, it was a disturbing 
message to learn that the greatest of 
the Greek heroes proved the contrary 
by his habitual selection of discomfort 


1 The inference is suggested by the character 
of Chaps. II]. and VI. as compared with the 
rest of the book. On p. 77 there is a reference 
to the chapter on Aristotle as having been 
already written. 
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GAETANO DE SANCTIS: 


Storia det Romam. Vol. III.: L’Eta 
delle Guerre Puniche. By GAETANO 
DE SANCTIs. One vol. in two parts. 
8vo. grande. Part I. xil+432; 
Part II. vin+728, with 8 maps and 
plans of battles. Turin: Fratelli 
Bocca, 1916 and 1917. Lire 30 for 
the two parts. 


In 1908 Dr. H. Peter, reviewing with 
respectful admiration in the Berliner 
Philologische Wochenschrift the first two 
volumes of Professor De Sanctis’ Storia 
det Romani, doubted whether the author 
could continue his work on the vast 
scale of its early stages. It seems a 
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in preference to ease. The treatment 
of the Stoics is equally inadequate. It 
is impossible to understand their posi- 
tion without some reference to the 
theory of afta, the supremacy of apern, 
and the range of the «a@n«ovra in cor- 
respondence with the various aé:dqgopa. 
There are also some positive errors, 
such as the fixing of Zeno’s birth in the 
year 320 B.C., and the assertion that he 
‘eulogised poverty,’ which is based on 
a misapplication of Cic. Fin. V. 84 
(p. 139, nn. 8, 10). 

By his frank confession of possible 
errors the author goes far to disarm 
criticism. It must, nevertheless, be 
stated that the formal defects of the 
book are serious. The misprints, espe- 
cially in the Greek quotations, are too 
numerous to mention. Other mistakes, 
such as ‘ Dichaearchus,’ ‘ Hippodamas 
of Miletus,’ ‘Isomachus’ (for Ischo- 
machus), ‘Thucydides Mythhistoricus,’ 
‘Plato’s Polttics’ (for Politicus), suggest 
by their repetition that the printer is 
not alone to blame. The system of 
cross-reference is loose, as in the con- 
stantly recurring ‘cf. infra,’ and often 
inaccurate (e.g, p.17,n.1I; p. 79, Nn. 4). 
Several of the quotations are carelessly 
made, and, as they stand, are mis- 
leading or unintelligible. Besides those 
already mentioned, examples occur at 
p. 15, nn. 7, 12; p. 132, n. 2; and 
p- I4I, n. 12. It is obvious that the 
book required a more searching revision 
than it has received. 

A. C. PEARSON. 


STORIA DEI ROMANI. 


novelty to find a German critic quailing 
before the magnitude of a learned work, 
but if the present instalment of the 
Storia has reached Dr. Peter, he must 
feel reassured concerning the staying 
power of Professor De Sanctis. Over 
I,I50 pages are devoted to the First 
and Second Punic wars, and of the 
letterpress a good half is in the small 
print of notes and appendices, revealing 
a study of astonishing minuteness 
and precision, which takes account of 
the period in every aspect, mili- 
tary, political, antiquarian, topographi- 
cal}’andchronvlogical, and is perhaps 
above all-valuaiic for its most searching 
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analysis of the sources. But Professor 
De Sanctis is never one of those who 
fail to see the wood for the trees. His 
narrative is of a rare freshness. If all 
the notes and critical matter were taken 
out and published separately for the use 
of students, probably no Roman history 
In existence is so likely as this to rouse 
and hold the interest of the general 
reader, leading him with a sure hand 
through the details of campaigns and 
Roman politics. The author in his 
preface shows a certain anxiety lest 
those who do not know his other work 
should think him inclined to tell a tale 
rather than to trace and estimate re- 
ligious, intellectual, or economic move- 
ments, and explains that war was the 
predominant element in the life of 
third-century Italians, so that the main 
business of their historian is to relate 
their wars; but wherever Professor De 
Sanctis finds occasion to summarise 
large tendencies, he does so with a 
masterly touch, and with a conciseness 
altogether admirable. 

The book opens with a clear and very 
interesting account of the Carthaginian 
republic, its origin, the geography of its 
territory, its constitution, and civilisa- 
tion, with a full discussion of the 
ethnology of North Africa and the re- 
lations existing between Carthage and 
the tribes subject to her, as well as her 
connexion with the mother city of Tyre 
and the growth of her hegemony over 
the other Phoenician colonies in the 
west. In oneof the‘ Statistical Notes’ 
which form part of his first Appendix 
(I. p. 87), Professor De Sanctis, at- 
tempting to calculate the population of 
the Libyo-Phoenician cities, rebukes 
Beloch and others, who seek ‘ to belittle 
the importance of the Punic wars, de- 
claring that the Phoenicians in Africa 
were too few ever to have succeeded in 
making the west a Semitic region. 
They were certainly not less numerous 
than the Latins, who for their part 
knew how to Latinise the country. The 
difficulty of assimilating the natives lay, 
not in the numbers of the Phoenicians, 
but, if anywhere, in their self-regarding 
attitude of isolation among their sub- 
jects. In this respect Phoenician im- 
perialism differed from Roman, and was 
more akin to Anglo-Saxon rule, which 
has often been wronely compared 


to that of Rome. But we cannot say 
that this isolation would have lasted for 
ever, if conditions had changed.’ 

After this sketch of the origin and 
growth of Carthage the history goes 
straight to the opening of the first 
Punic war. The gravity of the Roman 
decision to intervene at Messina is very 
well brought out. No one in Rome 
foresaw the winning of sea-power, the 
conquest of Sicily and thereafter of the 
world, or the terrible struggle in store 
for the city. ‘Perhaps many of those 
who gave their vote would have been 
disposed to withhold it, had a clear 
vision of the future been before them.’ 
But in any case ‘ war between Carthage 
and Rome was inevitable. ... Only 
if the Italian federation had allowed 
itself to be permeated by Greek culture, 
and if the progress of industry and 
commerce had made it less ready to 
take up arms could a way have been 
found for the peaceful existence of the 
two western powers side by side, and 
for Mediterranean civilisation to develop 
on a basis of reciprocal balance between 
a few large states, differing in nationality 
but similar in culture’ (I. p. 101). 
Two moments, one at the beginning of 
the first Punic war, the other before the 
battle of Zama (which Professor De 
Sanctis bids us call Narragara, though 
force of habit is once too strong even 
for him, and in the ervvata we find, 
‘p. 555, for Zama read Narragara ’), are 
selected as turning Rome irrevocably 
into the pathway of imperialism. The 
first was when M. Valerius resolved to 
march against Syracuse, thereby starting 
Rome on a career of conquest, whereas 
her previous wars for the unity of 
Italy had been ‘ defensively-offensive ’ 
(I. p. 114); the second incident was 
Scipio’s rejection of the peace pro- 
posals of Syphax in 204, ‘one of those 
occasions which mark out a nation’s in- 
evitable course, without contemporaries 
or perhaps even the principal actors 
being aware of what they were doing’ 
(II. p. 526). ‘Would Rome,’ asks the 
author at the end of the book (II. p. 560) 
‘have the strength to resist temptation ? 
Would she be able to take up once 
more a sober and quiet life, and put a 
curb on the militarism which. was 
flourishing after seventeen years of war- 
fare? The immediate future of Italy 
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and civilisation depended on the answer 
to such questions. And the answer had 
already been virtually given by the ad- 
vance of M. Valerius beyond Messina, 
and of P. Scipio beyond the Castra 
Cornelia.’ 

In other passages the author seems to 
credit the Roman capitalist and Junker 
class with an excessive clearsightedness 
in their imperialistic aims. It may be 
doubted whether in the year 241 even 
‘the most hide-bound capitalists’ wel- 
comed peace because they perceived the 
necessity of ‘ husbanding the robust 
class of Italian peasants,’ if they were 
to have armies wherewith to achieve 
foreign dominion (I. p. 195). If, in the 
author’s opinion, the first steps towards 
empire were taken unconsciously, it 
only needed the first Punic war, the 
Roman request to Seleucus Callinicus 
on behalf of their kinsmen the people of 
Ilium, and their diplomatic intervention 
on the Acarnanian question, to create 
a full-blown spirit of unlimited aggres- 
sion in the east (I. p. 278). But in 
general the moderation and well- 
balanced character of his judgement ts 
remarkable; at the same time he never 
fails to come to a definite conclusion, 
after reviewing apparently the whole of 
the literature, ancient and modern, on 
the several points with which he deals. 
To confute him would require in almost 
every case a learning equal to his own. 
There can be very little in any of the 
chief European languages relevant to 
his purpose that has escaped his watch- 
ful eye. He cites articles in English 
and American periodicals constantly, 
but is possibly unfair to larger consecu- 
tive English works, such as those of 
Freeman, Bevan, or Heitland, in com- 
parison with the notice accorded to the 
corresponding output of France and 
Germany. 

A very important essay on the com- 
position and structure of Polybius, 
which Professor De Sanctis rightly con- 
siders indispensable for the understand- 
ing of his observations on the sources 
and chronology of both Punic wars, is 
found at the end of I. chap. tit. The 
final summary of his critical work on 
all the sources (continued systematically 
at each stage of the book) 1s that, except 
where traces can be found of the earliest 
annalists, ‘very little is trustworthy 


that does not come to us directly or in- 
directly from Polybius. This proves 
that, however ruinous and reprehensible 
** polibiolatria ’’ may be, there is no less 
danger in criticism which places and 
discusses on the same level contradic- 
tory passages of Livy and Polybius, or 
worse, of Polybius and Appian or 
Cornelius Nepos. Anyone who has 
formed a clear idea of the stuff that the 
younger contemporaries of Polybius 
put forward in Rome as history, may 
discuss and criticise Polybius, but 
cannot fail to respect him asa historian ’ 
(II. p. 671). Towards Livy’s ‘buon 
gusto’ and ‘buon senso’ the author is 
affectionate (II. p. 656), but while full 
of sympathy for his tendency to ‘live 
over again in the past the drama of 
his own age, with profound sincerity ’ 
(II. p. 194), and making every ajlowance 
for the difficulties in his way, he shows 
no mercy for the shallowness of Livy 
in research and his other infirmities. 
Polybius also comes in on occasion for 
censure, as ‘his thought is frequently 
quite the reverse of profound, but 
this lack of profundity does not permit 
us to introduce arbitrary corrections 
into his text’ (II. p. 147), after the 
manner of various modern scholars. 
With the ‘perversity’ (secentismo) of 
Laqueur and other textual and higher 
critics Professor De Sanctis has little 
patience, though ready enough to 
accept reasonable emendations and 
theories of second recensions; he 
describes the attitude of these writers 
as ‘ the tendency to substitute in investi- 
gation the idle play of ingenuity and the 
pursuit of novelty at all costs for the 
cautious and leisurely sifting of data’ 
(II. p. 99). He considers that it would 
be useful to attempt a reconstruction of 
Caelius Antipater, in order to complete 
and verify previous analyses of sources, 
and thinks that the hypotheses put for- 
ward by him in the sixth Appendix to 
to II. chap. vi. would form a starting- 
point for part of this work, although he 
does not wish to undertake it himself, 
and does not approve of the efforts of 
Wolfflin, O. Gilbert, and Sieglin in this 
direction. 

The book contains careful studies of 
vexed questions, such as the reform of 
the comitia, the Roman calendar (which 
the author thinks was not very different 
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in the third century from the Julian 
calendar) and the topography of all the 
battles. The maps and plans are ex- 
cellent in their clearness. Two slips 
not in the short list of errata are (1) 
I. p. 219 ‘Ol. 104, 1’ where 140 should 
be read, and (2) II. p. 465 : Cartagena 1s 
not on the ‘sponda occidentale’ of 
Spain. Others can hardly fail to lurk 
in awork of so great a size, but they do 
not obtrude themselves. The index 


ee 


has been tested and not found wanting. 
There is a clear and detailed chrono- 
logical conspectus,and but onedestderatum 
seems lacking—namely, a bibliography 
of the modern authors cited. Italy 
should receive the highest congratula- 
tions on herself producing a memorial 
of her national story, which is complete 
and complex without degenerating into 
lengthiness. 
ADELA MARION ADAM. 


CATALOGUE OF ARRETINE POTTERY IN THE MUSEUM OF 
FINE ARTS, BOSTON. 


Catalogue of Arretine Pottery in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. By Pro- 
fessor GEORGE H. CHASE, Ph.D. 
Quarto. Pp. xii+112, with thirty 
plates and two figures. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1916. $10. 


CONSIDERING that there exist so few 
Catalogues of Roman and Arretine 
Pottery, it is pleasant that their quality 
should exceed their. quantity. In 1908 
the Loeb Catalogue appeared, a pioneer 
so splendid that one expected it would 
be unique; nevertheless the book under 
discussion, by the same author, and 
indebted in a large measure to Mr. Loeb’s 
generosity, is on an almost equally 
sumptuous scale. Since the publication 
of the Loeb and British Museum Collec- 
tions little has been added to our know- 
ledge of these wares beycnd articles on 
some isolated examples and an inacces- 
sible German treatise: we have here an 
accession of valuable material, partly 
new, partly familiar, and all the more 
welcome because, of the Arezzo Collec- 
tion itself no catalogue is as yet in 
existence. 

The method differs very slightly from 
that adopted in the author’s earlier work. 
The classification is according to subject, 
moulds and vases being described in the 
same section, and accompanied by very 
illuminating notes on artistic parallels, 
questions of epigraphy, etc. An enter- 
taining feature of Arretine Pottery is 
the way in which the ingenious potter 
by permutations and combinations, 
achieved a variety of designs from a 
limited number of stamps. Dr. Chase 


makes a point of this in the Introduction, 
and, when describing the vases, points 
out and letters those that occur more 
than once. As the types are so impor- 
tant in the case of figures, it would have 
been interesting to add a list of the ones 
in this collection, both for future refer- 
ence and for comparison with the original 
list of Dragendorff. But the book 
includes no form of index, a fact incon- 
venient in a catalogue as full of in- 
formation as this, and regrettable from 
the point of view of catalogues yet to be 
written. 

On the other hand the reader, accus- 
tomed to emulate Oliver Twist where 
illustrations of archaeological books are 
concerned, has here no excuse for so 
doing: the thirty plates are beautiful 
in themselves, and reproduce, often more 
than once, the principal pieces in the 
collection. 

Including vases, fragments, and mis- 
cellaneous objects, the collection com- 
prises 143 items. There are many 
excellent and almost complete examples 
of the more common types; others 
which have a special point of interest, 
as the mould No. 1, with Nike, Artemis, 
and Apollo (the Greek names seem in 
spite of certain protests to have stuck to 
the Roman potter’s handiwork), which is 
the first instance in pottery of a subject 
familiar elsewhere; others again which 
appear to be unique, such as the well- 
known mould with the death of Phaethon 
by Bargates (No. 66) and the Egyptian- 
ising fragment (No. 62): there are none 
however which, like the ‘ Birth of 
Dionysos’ in the Loeb Collection, recon- 
struct as whole scenes what had 
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previously been known by fragments 
only. The signatures belong to some 
nine different workshops, the largest 
proportion, of course, to that of M. 
Perennius : one inscription, RHITV PISA, 
is believed to occur for the first time on 
No. 60. 

Our historical outlook has altered very 
little since Oxe’s more rigorous system 
of dating was adopted, and since the sup- 
posed slave Tigranes was given the 
credit of being identical with M. Peren- 
nius himself. Hence the introduction 
to this, the Boston Catalogue, is a 
modification of that of the Loeb Cata- 
logue. It containsa short history of the 
finds ot Arretine Pottery and their 
chroniclers from the fifteenth century 
downwards; a description of the tech- 
nical processes involved in making the 


pots; an account of the potters repre- 
sented in the collection, and some 
remarks upon the forms of art influenc- 
ing and influenced by Arretine Pottery, 
with the suggestion that some of the 
Renaissance work should be included 
under the latter heading. 

When one turns the pages of the 
book for the first time, noticing the 
uniform print and long paragraphs, one 
has the impression that it is a catalogue 
disguised as a treatise ; closer inspection 
shows that is not only a catalogue, but, 
save for the question of indices already 
noted, a most businesslike one. More- 
over, an account: of this kind and of 
objects so dainty and attractive cannot 
fail to be a source of enjoyment as well 
as of information. 


W. LAmB. 


THE DESCENT OF MANUSCRIPTS. 


The Descent of Manuscripts. By A. C. 
CraRK. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press, 1918. 28s. net. 


In this country we are growing richer 
in works on palaeography, pure and 
applied, and textual emendators are 
acquiring a habit of appealing to its 
principles to justify their suggestions 
(which as likely as not they have reached 
by quite other processes) ; emendation 
by intuition, such as belonged to the 
Italian scholars praised by Ellis in his 
Commentary on Catullus, is not pos- 
sible for us alien workers; it is for us 
painfully to acquire knowledge of the 
ways and habits of scriptoria under the 
guidance of a Lindsay or a Traube, to 
mark down the lurking ligature or the 
ensnaring i-altum, before we can hope 
to emend texts even plausibly, and 
even then, as Professor Housman re- 
minds us, it is necessary to be a textual 
emendator. Most ofthe books, however, 
have dealt with minuscule scripts and 
only cursorily with majuscules; and yet 
it is about the dark days of majuscules 
that we have most to learn, for it was 
in this period that our texts seem to 
have suffered most’ loss—not from de- 
liberate corrections (for that fiendish 
art was probably rare and little known 
before the eleventh century and still 


rare then}), but from accidental blunders, 
omissions, and misreadings, incorpora- 
tions of marginal matter and such like; 
errors due to human frailty and stupid- 
ity rather than to human wickedness 
and bumptiousness.® It is really, though 
not intentionally and solely, on pre- 
Caroline days that Professor Clark’s 
book throws much-required light; he 
hsows us what we have to learn from 
the length of the line, the number of 
lines in a page or column, and in general 
the shape of the book and the past 
history of a text, so that in fancy we get 
appreciably back nearer to the author’s 
own days. 

‘The general object,’ says Professor 
Clark, ‘of this book is to show how 
internal evidence furnished by MSS. can 
be utilised to cast light upon the filiation 
of codices, and in some cases upon the 
archetype from which they are derived ; 
also-to apply such knowledge to the 
criticism and emendation of the text.’ 
This evidence of the MSS. themselves 
is obtained by omissions, when they 


1 P3 in Livy's third decade is such an ir- 
responsible, ignorant meddler who writes a 
self-satisfied ‘recognobi’ after each book, but it 
is a problem where he got his right corrections 
from, if they are his. 

2 Shipley's Certatn Sources o Corruptions in 
Latin MSS. \s‘a-very useful guide for the passage 
from uncials to Caroline. 
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are of known length, and by repetitions 
(dittographies), and by transpositions; 
together they show, as a general rule, 
the length of a line, z.e. certain point in 
one line to the same or nearly the same 
point in a line below of the MS. copied; 
frequently there is a contributary cause, 
V1Z. opototns; sometimes valuable evi- 
dence as to line-omission is obtained 
from supplements inthe margin. When 
lines thus discovered vary in length they 
testify to the presence psa than one 
ancestor. In uncials, for instance, a 
two-columned form with 16 to 18 
letters in the line is common; but 
some of the earliest majuscules, as 
the palimpsest of the de Republica 
fragments, average 104 letters; when 
omissions show a number of such 
lines, t.e. with ro} letters as a unit, 
they point to an ancestor of this 
kind. Of course, some omissions must 
be made by mere accidents, especially 
by a scribe with roving eyes; but the 
larger number of omissions—I would 
venture to say the vast majority of them 
—are due to the eye passing from one 
point toa corresponding point in another 
line. Not only a line or two but a 
column, a page, and even a quaternion 
can be calculated, as Professor Clark 
has done. But caution is necessary : 
‘it is only when we have a large 
number of facts all tending in the same 
direction that chance becomes unlikely 
or impossible.’ 

It may be said that this is a very 
interesting study for the leisured, but of 
what advantage is it for textual emenda- 
tion? Apart from considerations men- 
tioned above there are others: if a 
reading is found in one family of MSS. 
and absent from another family (or only 
found in the margin of one), this prin- 
ciple supplies a test for its genuineness, 
for, as Mr. Clark says, ‘an interpolator 
would not have been so cunning as to 
conceal his inventions by a device in- 
tended to show, that their omission was 
palaeographically possible.’ For in- 
stance, I applied the principle to a case 
of transposition as we believe it to be in 
Liv. 4. 2, remintscerentur—amplioremque, 
to see how the passage would stand the 
test in the matter of length; the number 
of letters concerned is 18 x 8—a result 
surprisingly satisfactory, it would seem. 
Moreover, with the support of the prin- 


ciple of the line, we have restored two 
passages to the text of Livy 6-10: 
one a passage which Gelenius found in 
his codex and is in part found in the 
margin of M; the second, or rather 
a second and a third which are quoted 
by grammarians; in both the fall from 
the text was natural, owing to opocorns.} 

Single lines, varying as they do in 
length, are however not so telling as 
long passages where the average comes 
in, and the longer passage in Bk. 4 
is of greater value than the shorter ones, 
especiallyin the matter of transpositions, 
where these are necessary or suspected; 
the value of the principle appears below 
with reference to Livy and in this work 
in the chapter on the pseudo-Asconius. 

Otto Rossbach (Berl. Phil. Woch., 
October, 1916) has applied with happy 
results the method of the 18 lettered 
line to some readings of Spirensis in 
Livy’s third decade; in fact, no textual 
critic can afford to ignore the leading 
principles of this book, whether he ap- 
proves of them or not. He is hardly 
likely to command attention, unless he 
applies the principles or offers some- 
thing better to account for his emenda- 
tions. If he fills a gap, existent or 
supposed, in his text (for instance, in 
the manner of the late Moritz Mueller’s 
‘free composition ’), his labour will be 
lost, as being unsupported; if he makes 
a transposition, he must strengthen it 
scientifically. Furthermore, the value 
of the method appears in dealing with 
slight repetitions, with variants, doub- 
lets, and ‘voces nihili,’ that invade the 
texts; sometimes they are from lines 
above, sometimes from the margin, 
which very often or rather more fre- 
quently get into the wrong place, even 
into the wrong column. These are well 
known, but Professor Clark has done 
service by showing how this may have 
happened; he has treated these ques- 
tions scientifically: instead of saying 
‘inserted from above,’ or ‘from the 
margin,’ in the old slipshod way, he 
has shown exactly how this may have 
happened.? For instance, he shows how 


1 Cf. Preface to vol. 2 of Liv. 6-10, when it is 
published ! 

2 In the Medicean of the first decade of Livy 
marginal supplements are often far above or 
below the right place ; evidently the scribe found 
them in the margin with ‘or without marks for 
reinsertion. 
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Cic. Phtl. xiv. 13 appears after an in- 
terval of 951 letters at § 15, and how in 
Cic. Phil. ii. 106, a ‘vox nihili’ is due 
to a doublet in § 104 after an interval 
of 953 letters. Livian texts bear this 
out in various ways. A _ remarkable 
‘vox nihili’ appears in the text of some 
MSS. in 7. 1. 8, nemo sic, which ulti- 
mately was fully developed into a com- 
plete sentence ; ut in pluribus, 26. 48. 12, 
is another; of repetition of part of a 
word (for such it appears to me) I may 
quote 45. 2. 5; , Vindob., our sole 
authority, goes back 51 letters to pau- 
corum and repeats a mysterious pauct 
which puzzles editors; Vindob. seems to 
be copying a MSS. which resembled 
itself, a MS. containing 25-26 letters to 
the line. 

Further, we can get an understanding 
as to what happened in making ‘ shorter 
texts ;’ this is illustrated by shorter texts 
of Horace, Demosthenes’ Midas, and 
the Acts, and particularly Cic. ad Fam. 
vi. 9g. I-10. 6 on pp. 147-153. All this is 
worked out in detail with considerable 
patience and consummate skill: in the 
first three chapters omissions, omission 
marks, and marginalia are dealt with, 
which ought to be read by all who have 
even so much as handled an ancient 
text; this is followed by evidence from 
Primasius’ Commentary on the Apoca- 
lypse; chapters 5-11 have, what we 
expect from Professor Clark, a masterly 
account of Ciceronian palimpsests, texts 
of various Ciceronian works, and Asco- 
nius—chapters dealing specially with 
the subject under review, which are 
packed full of exceedingly interesting 
and valuable matter, and giving incon- 
trovertible testimony of the truth of the 
doctrines enunciated; chapters 12 and 
13 treat of MSS. of Plato and the Paris 
MS. of Demosthenes. An ‘ Addenda’ 
illustrating the various points from 
English (in addition to those given in 
chapter I) and other MSS. will be 
interesting to students of English texts. 
Full Indexes complete the volume. 

I have noticed only one misprint : 
on p. 264, Livy 31. 3 cannot be right, 
as Bk. 31 has nothing to do with Vindob.; 
tracing it to Heraeus, I find he has ‘ Jdzd. 
3I. 3, #¢. 26. 31. 3, but neither is it 
there. 

It will perhaps be suitable to set 
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forth a number of examples of omission 
from Livian MSS. of the third decade.? 
The examples are taken at random and 
are not complete. In the second half 
of the decade, where we have the Spir- 
ensian tradition (called S here) as well 
as Puteanus, I have noticed among 
smaller omissions the following on the 
part of P (P has an average of 17 or 18 
letters in his line, sometimes he falls to 
14 or 15, sometimes, but rarely, rises to 
20 or 21; he has incomplete lines, too, 
marking real or sham paragraphs) : 


Letters 
omitted. 
28. 14. 9 ne aperirent (é6u.) II 
28. 15. 2 die iure etiam (6p.) 13 
27, 7. 4 supplicationes 14 
28. 23. 4 ab tergo in gente (6z.) 14 
29. 21. 5 quod suum non esset (6z.) 16 
29. 35. 14 deuexam equitatus (dz.) 16 
29. I. roatque exercendorum (<p) 17 
27. 7. 9 praefuisset urbanus (dp?) 18 
27. 12. 2 non iter quietos facere (sp.) 20 
28. 23. I iure belli in armatos re 20 
30. 4. 6 hasdrubal ab syphace ab (éz.) 20 
30. 12. 18 institit deinde reputa 20 
28. 11. 8 metu. . . minime (6p?) 25 
29. 33. 9 garamantum omne tempus usque 
op.) | : 25 
29. I. If multisque proeliis rem publicam 28 
30. 17.9 donis. . . dedisse (dp ?) 35 


(18+17) 

26. 51.8 nunc. . . decurrebat (double du.) 54 
(3x 18) 

29. 26. 8 nauigantibus . 
(3 x 18) 

29. 12. 9 retinenda. . 
(3x 21) 


. . Silentio (6p.) 54 


. Hispania (ép.) 63 


and in 24. 32. g postero dte servi ad 
(17) are omitted by P but added by P? 
(t.e. P himself) in the margin; here he 
seems to have omitted a line but noticed 
it (there is no op.). 

In 30. 33. 15 there is an omission of 
17 letters, in 30. 35. 9 of 25 (which 
could be shortened to 21) and in 
30. 37. 10 of 18, all without ou., by CB, 
and evidently therefore by P (but here 
P is lost). 

Of these, in 28. 11. 8 if i agros, 
which I suspect for other reasons, Is a 
marginal addition, the line is reduced 
to 18 letters; on the contrary, in 
28. 23. 1 there is an acknowledged loss 
of a word or words before ture, which 
may or may not have been in P’s 
model; 29. 33. 9, P’s model, may have 


1 I have discussed some of theyfirst)decade in 
the Preface of the forthcoming vol. 2. 
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gone wrong on Garamantum and tele- 
scoped ftempusqg. 29. I. 11 is Clearly 
reducible by writing vemp. or rép. 

In 27. 32. 7 there is an omission and 
distortion : 

S1 had omnes copias | ad propinquum 
Eliorum | (1g) castellum Pyrgum uocant | 
(18) eduxit; P has castellum pyrgum 
uocant copias omnes before eduxit. It 
would seem that P’s model had cofzas 
omnes eduxit only, but the omitted 
words castellum Pyrgum uocant (18) in 
the margin. P naturally inserted them 
wrongly; I see no other way of ex- 
plaining the phenomena. 

It seems then that P’s model was of 
much the same shape as P, but longer 
and not so dumpy; the shorter lines 
rather suggest a predecessor of the 
line-length of the palimpsest of the de 
Rep.; the few (if there are really any) 
of 25-26 letters would be two of these. 

The larger omissions of P (27. 2. 11- 
27. 3. 7), or about 1120 (18 x 62) 
letters, seem to point to the loss of a 
page of two columns; if so, the model 
resembled the Veronese palimpsest (first 
decade) or the Vatican fragmentary 
palimpsest of Bk. 91, which have thirty 
lines of two columns to a page. The 
larger omission (26. 41. 18-26. 43. 9), 
of which S (as shown by the Supple- 
ment in Agennensis) has preserved two 
folios, or four pages,? to judge by the 
size of the loss of Pin Bk. 27. (It would 
seem by the matter that there is complete 
loss of another folium still.) 

A recognised distortion in P is 
22.10. 2. He hasinserted between Quirt- 
tium and quod the words quod duellum— 
Alpes sunt (corrig. Lipsius)—1.e. exactly 
four lines of 18 letters; for P writes 
PR for populo Romano and qui ui for 
qui; it would seem that the words 
had fallen out into the margin and 
were reinstated in the wrong place. In 
22. 18. 10 Luchs has changed ab con- 
tinuts cladibus ac respirasse to ac respt- 
rasse ab continuis cladibus (as C’s cor- 
rector apparently did long before); 
Valla’s correction is less likely, if we 
realised that 19 letters are concerned ; 


- 


1 For S's lines see below. 

* In the Medicean of I-10 there are two dis- 
tortions of the text, probably due to the displace- 
ment of quaternions in the predecessor of M ; 


similarly in O a quaternion appears to be lost 
after A. 20. TA 


P, confusing ab and ac, wrote ac 
vesptvasse, discovered his omission, and, 
‘more suo,’ then wrote ab continuts 
cladibus (and said nothing about it), 
or P’s model was responsible. 

In 22. 32. §§ 1, 2, 3, P’s order is 
§§ 3, 1, 2. Valla (in A‘) marked the 
passage, and Claude du Puis (in his P) 
suggests a transposition; Grynaeus 
(ed. Frob. 1531) transposed as now 
accepted; there are 18x10 letters in 
§§ r and 2 and 18x20 in §3._ It looks 
as if part of a column got in before the 
other part. 

In a list of dittographs which I have 
made in Bks. 23, 24, 25 there are ten 
normal lines (or multiples) repeated, 
one slightly exceeding, seven of 24-26, 
but all, I think, showing a normal line 
+ a repeated word or words, and six of 
29-31, which are abnormal, but suggest 
that the line is the cause of the repeti- 
tion. I think they are all due to P 
himself, not a predecessor; but we 
must remember that P (and perhaps 
P’s model) has_ incomplete _ lines, 
making paragraphs even where con- 
tinuity of writing 1s required (ef. 
Clark, p. 46). 

I must add one from 26. 29. 9: 
inicum | extra sortem conlege optionem 
dari provinciae tniquum |, with difference 
of spelling (not unusual in P): 47 letters 
(16+17+14 actually) repeated. 

But on the whole I am not inclined 
to set much store by these repetitions ; 
I believe the line-principle fixes their 
‘terminus ad quem,’ but nothing limits 
their ‘terminus a quo’; the scribe may 
or may not go back to any starting- 
place. 

The Spirensian tradition, on the 
other hand, has omissions: in 30. 28. II 
S omitted pulsos se Hispania (op.) or 16 
letters, but P has it twice, to make up 
for S’s deficiency; this would suggest 
that S and P are descended from an 
ancestor of like shape. In 29. 21. 6 the 
Turin palimpsest (classed as of the same 
ancestry as S) omitted originally restitut 


3 This is P’s way : he does not call unneces- 
sary attention to his mistakes and he does not 
like to mess his beautiful parchment ; when he 
repeats half a word from a line above he quietly 
goes on as if nothing had happened (I am not 
sure that the larger repetitions are not corrected 
by) him), Vindob) ‘seems much the same. 

* See Class. Quart. XI (1917), pp. 154 ff, 

alla? 


6 Tha Croav Acanancic anda 
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.. . Locrenstum (op.) or 59 (3 X 20) letters, 
and similarly in 29. 21. 5, st qutd 
repeteret (o.) 33, where T® gives con- 
prachenderet. 

S omits in 27. I1. 12 concedente 
collega 17; in 28. 29. 4 quid optaverint 
(om.) 14; in 29. 37. 7 ipsorum colonia- 
rum 17. 

Longer omissions by S are mentioned 
by Rhenanus at 27. 7. 14 and 26. 43. 6 
of uncertain length, as he does not give 
details (he says a page, but means a 
folio); these are apparently due to the 
scribe, not to wanton destroyers; but 
the Munich folio of S—viz. 28. 39. 16— 
28. 41. 22! shows 4,000, more or less, 
letters in the folio, so if the losses are 
due to the scribe, the uncial MS. from 
which S is descended was rather smaller 
than P’s model. 

But the evidence of C, as being a 
direct copy of P, and of other copies of 
P, is instructively bearing on Pro- 
fessor Clark’s principle of omission 
based on op. and line or line only (or 


thereabouts). C omits 22. 22. 21-23. 1 
quoque—in Hispania (no op.), 76 (4 xX IQ) 
letters. Here P has 

Romanos quoque et 

E agcmd Vain eye ate (3 lines) 

haec in Hispania quo 

que 


with a deleted quoque between Cartha- 
gintenses and concedere; in 22. 39. 21 

1 (Miinchen. Cod. Lat., 23491). The late 
A. H. Kyd copied this remaining (if it does 
remain now) folio of S entirely out for me 
shortly before his lamented death. 
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C omits metutt . . agentem (om), 
37 letters, which looks like 18+ 19, but 
actually P has | metuit... ntjhAil... 
agen|tem te ratto. My second example 
is still more instructive: in 22. 55. 3 
clamor . mortutque (op. of que, 
58 letters—z.e. 3x19, but P hes 
clamor | lamentantium multi[erum .. . 
pallam .. . mor|tutque, lines of 18 
(ending with clamor), 16, 14, 15 letters). 
In 26. 2. 10 C omits praesidto . .. essent, 
35 letters. P has essent in middle of 
second line under esset. We must in- 
terpret the canon rather liberally in 
some of these; but we are dealing with 
small amounts, against which Professor 
Clark warns us. Moreover C is copy- 
ing majuscules into minuscules, and 
evidently read somewhat ahead in 
making his copy. 

In 30. 38. 12-39. 1 C omits reddtta 
Claudium (no op.), 15 letters; in 
30. 42. 17 vtictis quam vincendo (op.), 
18; and in 30. 45. 2 militum .. . per, 
26; but we have no means of know- 
ing what P had here (Luchs’ Proleg. 
p. Iviii). 

B omits ex duobus exercitsbus (Ig or 
17), without ow., in 30. 41. 5, and the 
Munich fragments has dittograph in 
23. 49. 2: after periculo essent the 
scribe goes back and repeats alterum 
ut quae tn naues (19 OF 20).” 

C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS. 


2 As A. H. Kyd, who sent me notice and 
readings of these fragments, pointed out, this 
was due to the essen¢, with which P ends both 
lines. 
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Reconstruction Problems, 21: The Classics 
in British Education. London: Pub- 
lished by His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, Imperial House, Kingsway, 
W.C. 2, etc., 1919. Price 2d. net. 


THIS 1s an admirable pamphlet, tem- 
perate yet thorough, summarising in 
‘fourteen points’ just what the keen 
but (sometimes) inarticulate friend of 
the Classics needs to know, if he is to 
take up his parable and give cogent 
reasons for the faith that is in him. 


The writer takes a broad view, and he 
avoids ‘ fine writing.’ Salient features 
are the valuable references to the Book 
of the Princeton Conference (with some 
of its most striking facts in précis) and 
to the statement on the Greek question 
by M. Albert Mansbridge, representing 
the W.E.A. The claims of Greek are 
convincingly put, and the importance 
of Latin as a ‘ pivotal” subject is not 
neglected—in particular on the lin- 
guistic_ side ;,an argument that might 
be clinched in one word if we agreed 
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to call a spade a spade and Latin 
(not Latin but) European, as being the 
one language on which all the other. 
languages that matter in modern Europe 
are alike based. 

The pamphlet deserves the heartiest 
welcome and the closest attention that 
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all friends of the cause can give it. If 
the Classics are to survive as an effective 
force in the reconstructed scheme of 
national education, it must be on some 
such lines as those advocated here: éy 
TOUT@ VixnaovOLY. 

D. A. S. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


AT the Annual General Meeting of 
the Northumberland and Durham 
Branch of the Classical Association, 
held on February 22, it was decided 
to invite the parent Classical Associa- 
tion to visit Newcastle-upon-Tyne in 
1920, as it is hoped that the buildings 
of Armstrong College may at an early 
date be evacuated by the military 
authorities. 


At the last ordinary meeting of the 
Branch in 1918, the Rev. Dr. Dawson 
Walker, Durham, read a paper on ‘ The 
Influence of the Stoic diatribe on the 
style of St. Paul’s Epistles,’ and at the 
first meeting of 1919 Dr. J. Wight Duff, 
Newcastle, read a paper on ‘ Velleius 
Paterculus as a representative of Silver 
Age prose.’ 
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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE HOMERIC HYMNS. 


AIT, 
Eis ’AvroAXova. 
286 yndy rahcacba éwhparoy elré re uSOor. 


The suggestion of Hpyé re pvOou 
would remedy the metrical defect of 
this line, but there is room for an alter- 
native course by which elzé re pidov 
might be maintained and the preceding 
érnparoyv found guilty of trespass. 

There is no need for any severe treat- 
ment of the supposed offender. It is 
only the unmetrical termination chat 
would suffer if we were to read 


éxrthpea elxé re, 

"Emnpns may be fairly inferred from 
evjpns reinforced by xarnpns, with which 
it would be fairly synonymous, zrodypns 
and dvonpns, which last indeed might 
be the true reading in 1. 64. 

It is no derogation to the temple that 
it should be described as ‘ fitting,’ the 
word being put in the mouth of Apollo. 
The vaguely inadequate epithet ‘lovely’ 
(érjparos) suits neither the character 
of the locality as represented in the 
Hymn, nor of the god himself. In 521 
Nitzsch’s ‘ lofty,’ ‘elevated,’ seems pre- 
ferable, and the possibility of two 
separate words being confused together 
cannot be left out of account. 

In 295 én’ abrois represents an earlier 
érri oft, and there can be little doubt 
that the true reading of 297 is: 

vide "Epylvov, gw d0ardrows Oeoiac- 
* * * 
2909 Kroruow deco, dol8uor Expevas ailel. 

As the temple itself would be «ricrés 
and not the stones, the material of 
which it was built, most editors adopt 
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Ernesti’s feorotow, and Mr. Allen has 
suggested but not adopted ruerotcw as 
well as purotow. He has certainly in- 
serted in his text many worse conjec- 
tures, notably and most recently Marx’s 
miserable dud’ 7uéov in 1.171. Here, 
in view of the frequent confusion of 
m and «¢ (v. remarks on |. 13), we should 
perhaps read, as closer to the tradition, 
Kunrovow, cf. moNvKuntos. The simple 
adjective is not found, as is expressly 
stated in the Etym. Magn.; but though 
this fact accounts in some measure for 
the corruption here, only the most arid 
pedantry could object to «unros on that 
account. The stones are ‘ worked,’ as 
we say ‘dressed,’ with hammer and 
chisel. 
me ae me 
316 avrap 5 y’ Hredavds yéyovey pera waor Oeoicr 
wats éuds"“Hoaoros, pixvds rodas, by réxov atrh 
ply’ dvd xepoiv édotca xal EuBadow evpel révrTyp- 

For yéyovey ‘is’ we should certainly 
read yeyovee ‘was born.’ The mal- 
formation was clearly the cause and not 
the effect of the fall. Here was deter- 
mined not to rear a cripple and she 
takes no blame for her conduct. On 
the contrary, she still (321) blames 
Thetis for her rescue-work. 

It follows that the pathos of dy réxoy 
auTy is quite misplaced, and the dog- 
matic judgment of Allen and Sikes 
who say the words ‘are not to be 
touched ’ is again mistaken. Ruhnken 
was right in the main. The words are 
a very simple and easy corruption of 
Sy rte xal avrn, which is naturally and 
smoothly followed by ply’ ava yepoiy 
éXovoa. Of course, after the appearance 
of réxov the smooth ‘sequence is broken, 

G 
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and Demetrius Chalcondyles in 1488 
showed his perception of the difficulty 
by a remark on the margin ‘ éizret.’ 
Fortunately he did not immediately 
proceed to fill up the supposed lacuna 
by concocting a line of his own, as Mr. 
Allen has done to the misleading of one 
editor already. 

The ruthlessness of Here expressed 
by the words «ai avty should not be 
missed. Some revolt against its open 
avowal probably enough caused the 
appearance of the affectionate and 
loving but most inept téxov. 


* * * 


324 ovK Ay dyw rexduny ; xal oh xexAnudvn Eurrns 
Hd p’ dv dGavdraow, of ovpayoy evpur Exover, 

We have here a deplorable instance 
of ill-advised retrogression. Messrs. 
Allen and Sikes say in their note, 
‘editors after Demetrius have read 3» 
ap’ as third person; “even if I had 
borne her, she would have been called 
thy daughter.”’’ They are obliged to 
admit that the sense is excellent. Yet 
they will have none of it, but adopt a 
doubtful emendation of Matthiae’s, in- 
volving a forced emphasis on xexAnpévn, 
a misapplication of éu7rys, and the neces- 
sity of understanding aXoyos or dxortes, 
for which there cannot be found any 
justification. 2% alone makes Here, 
the dignified matrona Iuno, talk like a 
young married lady in the honeymoon, 
‘Only, only call me Thine.’ The 
explain thus, ‘I had at least the ftttle 
of your wife (although I have been 
neglected).’ It might fairly be tasked 
when she lost that title, for otherwise 
eit would be better than #a in every 
respect. Lastly this view completely 
disables xat, which cannot well join a 
question to an affirmation. 

To avoid doing any injustice to 
Messrs. Allen and Sikes it is only fair 
to say that they make two objections 
which they call serious to 4 the third 
person : (zr) xev or ay would be re- 
quired, (2) the MSS. are unanimous in 
reading # with variations of accent. 

The second objection cannot avail 
much, seeing that they themselves do 
not adopt 7 and moreover admit that 
qv &p is found in [ m. 2, while their 
3’ dp in answer to Hermann simply 
wives the case away. 


Perhaps the best answer to the first 
objection, which entirely depends on 
an erroneous punctuation that conceals 
the proper correlation of the sentences, 
would be to present them in a more 
readable form. The alteration of the 
tradition is but slight : 

08 Kev dyw rexduny, xal oh Kexrdnpevy Euwns 

fev dv d0avdrace, ol ovpavydy evpdy Exoves ; 
‘Might not I have borne her, and 
would she not have been called among 
the immortals who occupy the wide 
heaven thy daughter all the same ?’ 


Od «ev or ov« ay, if a traditional error 
is to be preserved, belongs equally to 
Texouny and to sev: aati hitherto use- 
less is rehabilitated: ev év accounts b 
a lipography of éy for the traditional ;, 
not 7a, and we are quit of the stopgap 
pa or dpa, which can hardly be right 
after no fewer than five words in its 
clause. 


I am inclined to suspect that rats 
éuot rather than zrais éeuos is the true 
reading in 327, éuds comes from 317; 
but this is a small matter compared 
with the difficulty presented by 329 f.: 

o03é rox els ebvhy wwAHoouas, AX’ dwo ceto 
Tnr60’ éodca Oeoiar uweréccona ddardraccy, 

I note in passing that the rnAoey 
ovca of the MSS. has been rightly 
abandoned, not by Mr. Allen (v. Vol. V. 
Homeri Opera, 1912), but more recently 
by Mr. Evelyn-White in the Loeb 
Classical Library edition. This how- 
ever is only a question of form that any 
intelligent schoolboy might be trusted 
to decide. 

The real difficulty is that the goddess 
is made to declare : 

Geto. peréccouas dbarvdrowe 


‘I will consort with the immortal gods,’ 
when it is clear she has no such inten- 
tion, and in fact does the very opposite 
(331): 
&s eltrosa’ drovéagi Gea kle ywoueyn Kap, 

and that there may be no shadow of 
doubt as to her whereabouts the hymn- 
writer specifically adds (343): 


éx rotrov 5% Execra rereopdpor els énauror 

otre ror’ els evvdy Aws Frv0e unridevros 

obre wor’ és Odxov rodvéaldadoy, ws To wapés rep 
ality épefoudvn wuxwvas gpatéoxero Boudds ° 

aN’ Hy’ dv ynotet modvAMcrac: pévovea 

répxero ols lepotor Bowmis wérvia “Hp. 
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In spite of this explicit declaration 
Messrs. Allen and Sikes insinuate 
vaguely that there is no contradiction 
in 330, or if there is one, they say it 
may be attributed to the author’s care- 
lessness. Never was criticism more 
ill-founded. The carelessness belongs 
to the two critics not to the author. 
What has happened is plain enough. 
The tradition is at fault here, as often, 
owing to well-intended but stupid inter- 
ference on the part of some rhapsodist 
or pietist. I take it as certain that the 
author wrote, what his own words prove 
him to have written, peréooopar avOpa- 
awocotv. The goddess does exactly the 
same as Demeter under different con- 
ditions had done in the preceding 
Hymn (v. 92-3, 319, 331-2, 354°4, 384-5)- 
She retires to her temple, her boudoir, 
among men. But why then do we find 
Oeotat ... &Bavarowcr. Simply because 
the respectful and reverent rhapsodist 
could not allow the dignity of Here to 
be lowered by mixing with the baser 
sort. She must mix with her peers, the 
Det matorum gentium, not with mere 
human beings. Certainly not. It would 
be an amperés. Consequently av@pe- 
avotot Must give way to aBavdroret, which 
is further secured by reading Qeotes for, 
it may be, an original Sporote, but it 
would probably be more pleasing to the 
palaeographic mind to think that he 
inerely changed 


GX" dwo celo . .. Oewy re. 


Compare with this passage Hes. 
Op. 202, where as I have elsewhere 
suggested Aa@ . . . dpovéorts xal adto 
has, for the sake of respectability and 
social exclusiveness, been turned into 
an impossible and irrelevant 


Bao eior . . . pporéovor xai avrois. 


In the quoted lines 343-9 for ws ro 
awapos ep auT@ épelouévn I would read, 
@ Te rdpos wep 
abrh épefoudévn (adr, ‘in state '). 
The traditional atr@ is an evident 
modernisation which should not be 


maintained, and another modernisation 
presents itself in 


335 Trravds re Geol, rol bwo xVovl vaserdorres 
Tdprapor dugl pé-yar, riov UE dvdpes re Geol re, 


where Allen and Sikes with strangely 


mistaken dogmatism pronounce IIgen’s 
vateTaovet ‘quite impossible.’ They 
are too rash. 1 agree that ‘rou is of 
course a relative pronoun.’ They can 
see this; but they cannot see that 
everyone after the early epic period, for 
many centuries, readers and transcribers 
and hearers alike, would naturally be 
glad to take it as the article, and for 
this purpose to change any varerdovat 
into the more familiar and usual par- 
ticiple, so producing the recognised 
elementary o mpattwy construction 
known now to every schoolboy, but 
necessarily quite alien to the old epic 
speech. 

In 337 avro@& viv is undoubtedly the 
true reading. It is clearly the classical 
and earliest example of Mr. Asquith’s 
‘here and now.’ 


* * % 


361 wuxrd par’ vOa cal EvOa éXlocero, etre Se 


Oupory 
gawor drorvelove’, 6 8’ éwedtaro PoiBos 'Awsbr- 
Aw * 

Gemoll says the words elie... 
amomveiova’ are extremely difficult. 
Allen and Sikes declare with foolish 
dogmatism that suspicion of the text is 
quite unwarranted. The key to the 
difficulty is to be found in the observa- 
tion that in the early epic the @upds 
(and the uy may be included) i 
articulo mortis invariably quits the 
creature or man, never the man the 
Ovyzos. Ruhnken realised this and 
Matthiae at first, though the actual 
conjectures they based on it were most 
unsatisfactory, AetBe dé doivov, Auvpov 
amomveiovo’ (Ruhnken) and Aelre 8&é 
Oupos PotBou aro veuphs (Matthiae). 

Now to suppose that Acie &€ Aupov 
can be justified in spite of Homer by 
Pind. Pyth. III. 180 and by Virg. 
Aen. IX. 349 1s idle, and a mere misuse 
of authorities, useful often enough in 
Homeric criticism, but on such a point 
totally useless, against A 470, M 386, 
II 410, 743, T 406, y 455, A 221, mw 414, 
which I must beg my reader to accept 
as quoted. 

It remains to be seen whether any 
more simple and convincing restoration 
than Ruhnken’s and Matthiae’s can be 
made. 

My contribution is certainly more 
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simple and direct ; whether more con- 
vincing I leave others to decide: 

wuxva udn’ EvOa xal &vOa éXlocero, xeiro 3 Ovuoy 

gowov drorvelovo’, 
‘It lay breathing out its life in blood.’ 
The clause is a most telling iteration 
and enforcement of 358, the final stage 
of 358: 

ceiro uty’ dcOualvovoa xvAwdouevn Kara xGpor. 
The poet has varied xvAwdopévn xara 
N@pov into évOa nai &Oa édiocero and 
also pey’ ac@uaivovea into the later and 
intenser stage of Oupov dowvoy arromvet- 
ovoa, and some foolish rhapsodist 
probably thought it was left for him to 
Intensify «xe?ro into, as he would sup- 
pose, a more fatal and mortal Aeizre. 


¥ * *% 
374 avrot rice ré\up pévos dtdos 'HeXioro. 


There is no point in emphasising the 
preceding xet@e by avrov. Still Sdecvor 
(Schneidewin) and aivoy (Bergk) are 
too remote. Auras (v.on H. Dem. 371) 
is probable, involving practically the 
change of one letter only. 

* * %% 
390 of Beparevoovra IIvOo0t fu wrerpnécoyn. 

If the line be genuine (in my opinion 
it is an interpolation to explain dpyiovas 
and should be bracketed, not rearranged 
as by Matthiae and Hermann, together 
with the equally spurious 393-6, which 
interrupt the story by anticipating the 
end). Ilv@ot should for the metre’s 
sake be Ilv@ov’, 1.e. Wu0am, cf. Hymn 
Herm. 178 eis Wvédva, B 519. The 
same correction is required in 1. 4o5. 
IIuot év nyadén (8 81) is, of course, 
perfectly metrical. 

I will remark further that Gemoll’s 
attempt to defend these lines by a 23-4 
is not in point. There we have geo- 


graphical information which is not, and 
could not well be, given elsewhere. 
This is not the case here. 

In 391 tavr’ dpa oppaivey is im- 
possible. Either rair’ ap: 6 y' or some 
other simple avoidance of this needless 
gap is called for. Contrast 201 where 
o 1S pure surplusage. Such are the 
vagaries of the tradition. Tatr’ dp’ és 
Oppaivwy évonoe might be suggested, 
4.6. €69 EVONCE. 

Not unfrequently a question arises 
between tradition and usage. Here is 
one in which the meaning is much the 
same either way : 


419 GAG wapéex Tledordbyyncoy wleipar Exovca 
Hi’ 686, wvotn 5é dvat éxdepyos 'Awé\Awr. . . - 
For éyovea, which certainly cannot 
be defended, as Allen and Sikes sup- 
pose, by the very different usage of 
y 182 avrap éyw ye IIvAovd’ Exvor, I 
would read éovca (Baumeister’s éxovca 
will not scan). An even better instance 
for my purpose is 4t’ odov, against which 
I adduce 


435 nis dvicee Odovea Oardoons aduupor Cdwp. 


(Note in passing that Qeovca is in 
favour of tovea.) and 
7 496 vor oddv- 


which make it highly probable that the 
true reading here is Barnes’s 7vev odov. 

Gemoll in his commentary roundly 
and wrongly condemns jvev as a ‘very 
bad’ conjecture, ‘ because in y 496 the 
journey is at an end, but here it is not.’ 
This is a good specimen of empty 
dogmatism. Barnes was often enough 
in the wrong, but not in this instance. 
Not only is #vev a legitimate imperfect 
here, but jvov (y 496) is probably the 
same (‘sought to finish their journey,’ 


M. and R.). 
T. L. AGAR. 


SOME NOTES ON THE RELIGIOUS CHARACTER OF APOLLO. 


1, AS commonly known, the per- 
sonal names of the Greeks offers to us 
a nearly inexhaustible, at least not yet 
by far exhausted, source of information 
as to the Greek religion. Greek families 
have in innumerable cases in their name- 
giving given expression to the intimate 


relation in which they stood to some 
definite cult or deity. In these lines 
I want to call the attention to two 
personal names found in the edition of 
the inscriptions from Priene by Hiller 
von Géartringen., In nr. 313 he has 
collected\all) ‘the tozros-inscriptions in 
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alphabetical order, and here we read 
lL 93: 6 Toros ’AmoAAaSos Tod Tanéou. 
The editor seems to hesitate whether 
to take the name as "A7roAdas 0 T'adéou 
or as "AzroAdas o T'adeos (cp. the Index), 
but surely the former view is the better, 
if you consider the form of the other 
rovres-inscriptions. This Apollas is 
consequently the son of Tadéas (cp. e.g. 
Kuxvéas derived from xvevos Ditt. Syll.’, 
83, 3, Tavpéas from tadpos sim.) or of 
Tareos. As far as I see, F. Bechtel, in 
his newly-published, extremely useful 
book, Die histor. Personennamen des 
Griech. bis zur Katserzeit (1917), does 
not mention the name. This name 
can only be satisfactorily explained if 
you refer it to the yaXeot and the im- 
portance of these animals for the art of 
vaticination that the Greeks of his- 
torical times attached to Apollo. In 
Sicily we have (in Hybla) the family 
named Taneot or Tatearas (cp. F.H.G. 
I. 190 and 369, Hesych. s.v. etc.), 
their Heros Eponymos was Galeotes, 
the son of Apollo and the ‘ Hyper- 
borean’ Themisto, cp. further the 
Praxitelean Sauroktonos and the Apollo 
Boason (I cannot agree with the nega- 
tive results of Kjellberg in his article in 
the Realenc. VIF. 592, the very name of 
Hybla 7 Tepedres or T'eXeares referring 
to the [ad coi, or perhaps to the animals 
themselves, the yaXcoi). The attribute 
of Apollo and of Dionysos cpivos 
recurs in the personal name XpivOos 
(tyOcs, tOivas, iOwv), known from Thes- 
piai, Megalopolis, Melos, Mytilene (all 
inscriptions from the sixth to the fourth 
century B.C.), v. Bechtel, /. 1., p. 587. 
But a Tadeos (Tadeds) from an Ionic 
city is a novelty. It gives evidence to 
the fact that the use of yadeot in the 
‘Apollinic’ forms of divination extended 
to the far East of the Greek world. 

z. In the same inscription from 
Priene, nr. 313, 1. 597, we read: o 
torres Ilocidwviov tov IIpakiou xa 
’"AvafiArdov Tadéov or (better, cp. H. v. 
Gartr.) "Avafira [rlod Tadéov. In the 
index of the editor you find very often 
the name ’Avafidraos (Avakiras), but 
I especially call attention to AvakiXaos 
*AvrodAwviou and IIdmapos, a son of 
"AvafiAaos. The relation of this Anaxi- 
laos to the cult of Apollo seems 
probable, if the name IIdzrapos may be 
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referred to the same cult of Apollo. 
IIdzrapos is no singular name in Priene: 
nr. 313, 1. 580; 16.1. 581, 0 ro7ros Tlamapov 
tov ‘Avafiddov, 1b. 0 tomros Tlamrapiwvos 
(twice), o romros Tlocesdwviov rod Ilamapou, 
1. 581 o 7. Tlamrdpov tot Iazapou, |. 582a 
o Tt. Ilamdpov tod KaddXpayou; especi- 
ally noteworthy in this connexion is 
l. go o +. ’AmoAAa rod Tlazap[ov]. 
Elsewhere the name is, so far as I 
know, only met with in Inschr. v. Per- 
gamon, nr. 569, p. 359, Ilazrapiov. 
Usener, Kl. Schr. IV. 183, conjectures 
that [lavrapiwy here might be corrupted 
from Ilaczapiwy, but such an inac- 
curacy in writing the inscriptions of 
Priene of course make impossible. But, 
in fact, the name IIdzapos may be con- 
nected with Ilaozapcos, if you only let 
the etymologising of Usener (deriving 
it from the Indogermanic root o7ap, 
cp. omap, oad) and his light-god out 
of account. We read in Hesych. s.v. 
Ilacmdpwos, 6 "AmoANwY Tapa Ilapiors 
cal Ilepyaunvois. The existence of this 
god in Pergamon is proved by Inschr. v. 
Perg., nr. 434, where the Taozape:rai 
are mentioned. On the other hand, 
Lobeck (Pathol. I. 167) was probably 
right in comparing the word with IIdpos 
(or far better with the Ionic colony 
Parion on the Hellespont). This 
Ilacmdptos again Wernicke, in his 
article on Apollo in the Realenc. II. 63, 
connected with sacmdXn, and he 
thought this Apollo Pasparios to be 
a tutelar god for the cereal crop and 
the flour (cp. the Apollo Smintheus 
in even the same Asia Minor). Good 
reasons seem to favour this view of 
Wernicke, you only have to assume as 
a starting-point the identity of the roots 
map and mad (ovap and ova, cp. e.g. 
oréyos and rtéyos); the reduplications 
[o|racrdpios and trat-7ddAn would be 
regular (cp. Brugmann-Thumb, Gr. 
Gram., § 301, 1; to the examples there 
mentioned you may add 7ras-¢acow and 
Lat-cdpa, the daughter of Kelbos in 
Eleusis, according to the appropriate 
etymology of Kirchner, Attica et Pelo- 
ponnestaca, diss. Gretfsw., 1890, 52). 
The mountain IIdpmrapos in Argos 
Plin. 2. h. IV. 17 and Hesych. s.v.) 
with its holy games might belong to 
the same root (Usener /. J. 192), but 
the .reduplication) ITa-rap-os then re- 
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mains a difficult one, unless you think 
of ‘dissimilatorischer Schwung’ as the 
late vdpayupov=védpapyvpov, or if you 
do not recur to the reduplication of the 
onomatopoietica Pa-Bula, ta-fpralw 
sim. 

At any case, in the face of a—prob- 
ably Apollinic—Ilazrapos in Priene and 


Pergamon and of an Apollo Ilaczapzos 
in Parion and Pergamon, we incline to 
take the two words as referring to the 
same cognomen of Apollo in Asia 
Minor, whether this cognomen be origin- 
ally Greek or not. 
S. EITREM. 
Kristiania. 


ON THE NEW FRAGMENTS OF GREEK POETRY RECENTLY 
PUBLISHED AT BERLIN. 


SOME exceedingly interesting frag- 
ments of Greek poetry have been pub- 
lished lately by Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff in the Sitzungsberichte der preus- 
sischen Akademte, 1918, p. 736 ff. Among 
them occur new fragments of an elegiac 
poem by Tyrtaeus, shown by the writing 
to be of the third century B.c., dealing 
with a war against the Gauls, and 
therefore a contemporary document 
bearing upon their invasion of Greece 
or Asia Minor; some fragments of 
pseud-Epicharmea, like those published 
by Grenfell and Hunt from the Hibeh 
Papyri, and those in the Berlin. Klass. 
Texte V.; a glossary with poetical 
quotations; and fragments of a Paean 
and of two other poems supplied with 
a vocal score, and separated by short 
pieces of music simply with the instru- 
mental score: the date of this unique 
musical papyrus is the second cen- 
tury A.D. 

I offer a few suggestions upon two 
of these. 

1, The Hamburg Papyrus, the date of 
which is the middle of the third cen- 
tury B.C., containing seventeen incom- 
plete lines of a Hellenistic elegiac poem, 
is provokingly mutilated. We have 
the account of an envoy delivering his 
report toa king. Danger is threatened 
by @ovpos avnp Tadatns, whose hardy 
lite is contrasted with that of the 
Medes: they do not live softly: v. 17, 
ada xyalywevva Aros Te Kat aOpiaa[e] 
eve[. We may accept Wuilamowitz’ 
restoration of the first part of the line, 
but not his éu[av7ov] : what 1s required 
is some form of évavew: ai@prav here 
appears to be used in the sense of 
av@ptoxorreitvy, Lines 11 and 12 run: 


‘We have enslaved braver men before, 
and these shall pay tavrns psofov 
adracOadins (11, 12), [. . .-- -|s 
uBpiotai te Kal adpoves’ (v. 9): the 
gap is plainly to be filled by avepes. 

We have clearly here a contemporary 
document treating of the invasion of 
the Gauls into Greece and Asia Minor, 
of which we get echoes in Callima- 
chus IV. 175 ff. and the Delphic Hymns 
to Apollo; or of something arising out 
of it. 

We can only guess who the king 
was, but we know that Attalus I. took 
the title of king from his victory over 
the Gauls, and we might provisionally 
suggest Musaeus of Ephesus as the 
author of the poem, since Suidas states 
that he wrote poems in praise of 
Eumenes and Attalus: éypaye Ilep- 
ontéos BiBXia v’ nal (<COpyous>> Wachs- 
muth) eis Edpévn cai ”Attarov. There 
is no need to place Musaeus, as 
Susamihl does, in the time of Attalus II. 
Wilamowitz however thinks that the 
pressure of danger points to the king 
being a Seleucid. Yet a reference to 
the plot of Ptolemy Philadelphvs’ 
Gallic mercenaries (Paus. I. 7, 2) is not 
excluded. 

2. Upon an ostrakon in writing of the 
third century B.c. are explanations of 
unusual words, with quotations from 
an unknown writer, from Homer, Anti- 
machus, and Hipponax. I extract the 
words with which we are here con- 
cerned, ll. 4-8: 
govaacyolvia opnpov KetTobuT-atCovol[, 
veocaudieticona BuBdwov wite TednceE 

Oupac[ 

AvOEv avToT avtipayxou evdtotoy Onxev 

Aarpede de 
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Asveotos Govoa eTiGet Travtoa Gea Troéac 
no€ KaXwac 


evOuTepacoTpentac oThare TavTa vews 


That is: 

coved, TXoLvia ° ‘Opn ou° 

xetro 8 wm’ aidovolyn] veos appiedio- 
ons 

BuBruvov, @ te wéednae Oupas[ | AvOev 
auTos. 

"Avripayovu * 

ev © tatov O7nxev, Aaihecs Se Arvéots 

gova” é7i\0e mravtoia Oed, modas de 
wKarXwas 

ev 8 unépas otpertas S3da Te Wdvta 

VEWS. 

The lines from Homer are Odyssey 
@ 390, 391, where our texts have d7rAov 
in the first line, and és 8 jvey in the 
second; the ostrakon obviously had 
és 8’ FAvOev. In the first line Wila- 
mowitz would restore the new word 
govoov, and suggests covow éiotpedel 
in —& 346, where our texts have 
év0” eve pev xatédnoay etocédpo evi yn 
OTA@ evoTpEedéel. 

The question of altering these two 
passages I leave to Mr. Allen and Mr. 
Agar ; I am more concerned with this 
strange word govoov. It will be found 
in the Lexicon with the meaning ‘ lily,’ 
and is called by Fick a Semitic word. 
But I am inclined to think that there 
is a mistake in the ostrakon. In the 
first place it is incredible that any 
member of the Liliaceae could be used 
for the purpose of making a rope; they 
are too brittle in all their parts. But 


that a rare word was being explained 
and illustrated by the person who wrote 
on the ostrakon is certain. I strongly 
suspect that the word should be ovqaoyp, 
and that it appeared in the text of 
Homer from which the writer quoted, 
and in his text of Antimachus. Hesy- 
chius has the gloss otca « cyouvia, vews 
é7rAa, and the word occurs in literature 
in the fragment of Alexander Aetolus 
preserved in Parthenius, Evot. XIV. 21: 


yanXos por xpvceos ... 
A wy LJ a \ 4 
vov Gy’ avedxouevos, Sia pev xddov 
HpeKey ovoov. 


Ovcoy is certain there, although the 
reading of the rest of the line is not; 
in the Jast half I take Lord Harberton’s 
suggestion of «dAov (=xadwyv) for MS. 
xaxov, translating it with him ‘the 
withy handle frayed through the rope.’ 
In lines 2 and 3 of the ostrakon 
another poetical quotation occurs, 


]erepa newpovyto.[ 
éveceicato S¢ oduy Se[ . . . J.a.[ 


the name of the author being lost. 
Wilamowitz gives wrepa nwpodvto ; and 
it is a curious thing that in a fragment 
apparently of Antimachus of Colophon, 
published by Wilamowitz in Berlin. 
klass. Texte III. 27, wrepa appears to 
be used with a plural verb: mrepa 
mpoomepvace is his restoration. There 
is then a possibility that this quotation 
on the ostrakon is also from Anti- 
machus. 
J. U. POWELL. 


IN PROPERTIUM RETRACTATIONES SELECTAE. 
(SEE Class. Rev., 1916, p. 39; 1917, p- 87.) 


I. i. 8: 
talis uisa mihi mollem spirare quietem 
Cynthia non certis nixa caput manibus. 


What are non certae manus? Certa 
manus is familiar enough in the sense 
of ‘a good shot.” When Ovid speaks 
of drinking and dicing, 

nec iuvat in lucem nimio marcescere uino, 


nec tenet zmcertas alea blanda manus 
(Ex Ponto I. v. 46), 


the gambler’s hands are tucertae because 
he is marcidus. I see in the context no 


implication that Cynthia’s slumbers are 
drunken; the images (Ariadne, Andro- 
meda, or Maenad) merely describe the 
deep sleep of utter fatigue. Perhaps 
the poet wrote 

consertis nixa caput manibus. 


In the literal sense (‘to clasp hands ’) 
this phrase is very much less common 
than in the metaphorical (=pugnam 
conserere), but it is sufficiently attested. 
As for the plastic type, most of the 
examples catalogued by R«inach (‘ Ré- 


g2 


pertoire, s.v. Ariane, Ménade,’ etc.) 
show the sleeping woman with one 
hand beneath her head and the other 
extended by her side (so Philost. 
Imag. I. 14) or drooping. But since in 
this case Cynthia’s head is resting on 
her hands, does not the plural suggest 
that they cannot be otherwise than 
consertae ? 


Ib. 19, 20: 
sed sic intentis haerebam fixus ocellis 
Argus ut ignotis cornibus Inachidos. 

‘I hesitated, stuck, with gazing eyes, 
as Argus...’ To describe a man 
staring in amazement Ovid (Epist. 
VI. 26) has: 

haesit in opposita /umina fixus humo 
Virgil : 
Tumnus ad haec ocu/os horrenda in uirgine f22¥s. 
Fixus (which, for some unknown reason, 
Lewis and Short call ‘ very rare in the 
literal sense) is used for ‘ stuck, rooted, 
riveted,’ of the whole person : 

talia perstabat memorans fixusque manebat 

(Aen. 11. 650). 

In our passage tntentts ocellts is adver- 
bial to haerebam rather than to fixus. 
Now the simile of Argus is in point 
only if it is Propertius who 1s intentis 
ocellis ; and the horns (tgnotis cornibus) 
no less evidently belong to Io. The 
question is: could even Propertius, who 
notoriously makes the ablative a maid- 
of-all-work, contrast (within a couplet) 
a pair of ablatives in such widely dis- 
parate senses? ‘ haerebam intentis 
ocellis ut Argus (haesit) ignotis cornibus.’ 
Creda: Herizbergius that any Augustan 
wrote such unsymmetrical perversity. 

We want something to express that 
it was when confronted with, at the 
appearance of the horns, that Argus was 
fascinated. J with the ablative ex- 
presses this, and the alteration of a 
single letter gives us: 

Argus ut 22 gratis cornibus Inachidos 


for the use of nascor cf. 
quam cuperem fronti cornua mafa tuae (Ov. 

Ars. 1. 308) 
and for the rest, 

nec minus inter 
ille tot ignoti socias gregis haeret in una 
defixus (Val. Fl.. V. 376). 

Apropos of Io’s horns let me digress 

for a moment to 
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Virg. Aen. VII. 789: 

at leuem clipeum sublatis cornibus Io 

auro insignibat, iam saetis obsita, iam bos. 
Sublatts corntbus means ‘with uplifted 
horns,’ ‘ tossing the head’: a grotesque 
beginning for the process of transforma- 
tion. Of tam bos it makes a bathos: 
tam is absurd after sublatis cornibus. 
Virgil is here amusing himself with one 
of those virtuosities of ecphrasis when 
it is pretended that plastic art has the 
successiveness which belongs only to 
language. In these verbal ‘films’ not 
merely an exact moment of time is 
described, but transition. Ovid’s Meta- 
sat hae abound in examples. 

I hope it will not be thought irreverent 
or blasphemous if, rather than suppose 
the poet capable of sublatis, I venture to 
hint that here a copyist has for a 
moment eluded the particular provi- 
dence which has safeguarded the text 
of Virgil from such errors as have crept 
into the text of, say, Milton or Dickens, 
and gone wrong by just one stroke. 
Read not SUBLATIS but SUBNATIS 
CORNIBVS. ‘Io, relieved against the 
field of polished metal, showed horns 
just budding—and now she had a coat 
of hair—and now she was bovine.’ 
That is: the eye is imagined to follow 
the phases of metamorphosis till it is 
consummated—tam bos. 

I. vi. 16: 

te quoque si certo puer hic concusserit arcu 

quoi nolim nostros euigilasse deo. 

So I suggest that these lines be read. 
The pentameter is admittedly corrupt. 
The palaeographical cheapness of the 
conjecture will not be denied: quot for 
quod, eutgilasse for eutolasse, deo for deos 
—these are the changes asked; and ex 
hypothest the corruption deos was in- 
evitably consequent on the other cor- 
ruptions. 

By these words is to be understood : 
‘Let once the boy to whose divine 
vigils I would be sorry to see my friends 
devoted, strike you with his unerring 
markmanship, and—farewell to your 
epics |’ 

From the proposed pentameter hic 
fuer gains definition, which it greatly 
needs: for as Amor has not been named 
in the poem, the vagueness of the words 
is strange and offensive. Also the awk- 
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ward unbalance between protasis and 
apodosis is righted by bringing the 
pentameter into the construction, in- 
stead of leaving it as an exclamatory 
interruption. 

Eutgtlare ‘to watch through’ is in 
Tibullus I. viii. 24. Propertius offers 
a near parallel in I. ix. 28: 

quippe ubi nec liceat uacuos seducere ocellos 
nec uigilare alio numine, cedat Amor? 
(Brouckhuyzen’s punctuation.) MSS. 
nomine, but the correction seems to be 
imposed by Silius XI. 409: 


aut nostro uigiles ducat sub numine noctes 


(Venus is speaking.) 

Euigilare = peruigtlare = ravvvyifev. 
The dative cui (quot). . — is like 
mayvuyifovoty Gea in Aristoph. Ran. 445. 

The perfect innnitive is not, as often 
in Ovid, to be accounted for metre 
gratsa, but by the nolim: for the idiom 
of xolim and uelim with this tense there 
are multitudes of examples ranging 
trom archaic texts, like the Consular 
Letter regarding the S.-C. de Baccha- 
nalibus (Ernout, Recuetl, p. 63); decrees 
ap. Aul. Gell. X. 3, XIII. 13; Cato, 

.R. V.; Ter. Hec. 563; Lucr. IIT. 68 
to Hor. Sat. I. it. 28, II. iti. 187; Ov. 
Am. I. iv. 38; Sil. Ital. XIII. 318. 

I. viii. 13-16. I suggest that this 
vexed quatrain should read : 

ergo ego nunc uideam tali sub sidere uela 

cum tibi prouectas auferet unda ratis, 

et me defixum uacua patietur in ora 

crudelem infesta saepe uocare manu ? 

sed quocumque modo «.r.X. 

In 13 I substitute ergo for a be (aut £) 
on the supposition that ergo has fallen 
out by haplography and the gap has 
been stopped with atgue. Heinsius 
similarly supplies a missing ego in 
II. vill. 13: 
ergo ego iam multos nimium temerarius annos 
(For this ergo of desperate resignation 
cf. III. xxi. 17. 
ergo ego nunc rudis Hadriaci uehar aequoris 

ospes ?) 
nunc for the non of the MSS. is as old 
as Bapt. Pius. 

For wentos I read uela. ‘So I must 
needs behold this unseasonable sail- 
ing, at the hour when your ship shall 
have reached the harbour-mouth, and 
the waters bear it away, bear you away, 


and leave me rooted on the empty beach, 
shaking my fist and crying “ Cruel !””’ 
Videre uela is Propertian: 
at tu, saeue Aquilo, nunquam mea uela uidebis 
(III. Vii. 71); 
and Ovidian : 


ut te non poteram, poteram tua ue/a urdere 
(Zpist. XIII. 19) 
ut qui Theseae fallacia we/a carinae 
utait (Zbis 492). 
To take sub stdere as preposition and 
noun was Heinsius’ view, anticipated 
by the correctors’ hands in F and V 
(sub sydere). Of the five examples that 
I find in Latin poetry, three give a 
geographical determination : 
sub sidere Cancri (Virg. Ecl. X. 68) 
alio sud sidere (Lucan I. 294) 
nostro sué sidere (Juvenal XII. 13) 
and two an astrological : 
sub sidere tali (Manilius V. 46 and 231). 


I admit that the direct Virgilian pro- 
totype of our verse has no sub: 

quin etiam hiberno moliris sidere classem ? 

(Aen. IV. 309),. 

but it will hardly be objected that sub 
sidere cannot bear the sense of ‘ season 
and weather’ which sidere bears in 
Dido’s line and in the first verse of the 
Georgics. Dido's line seems to give the 
key for vv. 9-16 of our poem: it is 
heartless of C. to go off to Illyria at 
all; particularly heartless to go regard- 
less of weather, uento quolibet (4) and 
now tals sub stdere ; 


Encor si la saison s’avancait davantage ! 
Attendez les zéphyrs. 


I. 1x. 23-4: 
nullus Amor cuiquam facilis ita praebuit alas 
ut non alterna presserit ille manu. 


Certainly Ovid’s leystas sua praebust 
alas (Met. XIII. 606) means ‘ lightness 
lent wings’; but it does not follow that 
Love lends a man wings here. Dr. 
Postgate’s and Mr. Butler’s explana- 
tions seem to depend on this. Roth- 
stein’s general view of the passage 
seems to me more probable: ‘never did 
Love offer his wings readily to an 
man (to catch him by) without his 
siete turning on him and crushing 

im :’ although his note goes off into a 
mist of delusions and confusions. This 
view of pracbustalasis vindicated by 
such parallels from Propertius as : 
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flammae fpectora praebent (111. xiii. 21) 
cum uix tangendos fracéuit illa pedes 

(IV. vill. 72) 
et caput argutae pracbeat historiae (III. xx. 28) 
ah nimium faciles aurem praebere puellae 

(II. xxi. 15) 


which may be abundantly reinforced 
from the Ovid index with aurem, aures, 
bracchta, capillos, colla, manum, manus, 
etc., pracbere : all in the sense of yield- 
ing or offering passively. 

Suppose then an ordinary Cupido 
ales allowing his wings to be stroked 
like a tame bird: faciles means ‘un- 
resisting, at your disposal, and answers 
to the gerundives in praebuit tangendos 
pedes, pectendos capillos, etc. Just as 
you think you have him quite tame as 
a pet, the other side of the creature 
comes out. In what action? Does 
alterna manu simply mean wicissim, as 
editors since Hertzberg have generally 
held? In that case the whole contrast 
must be conveyed in presseritt. But 
premere is an exceedingly vague word, 
unless the context determine it. 

In the couplet which Rothstein 
adduces (III. xxi. 5) 


omnia sunt temptata mihi quacunque fugari 
possit ; at ex omni me premit iste deus, 


the strategic metaphor in fugart gives 
strategic colour to premit. Here there 
is nothing to determine presserit. 

It is necessary then to examine the 
words alterna manu. 

In Prop. I. xi. 2 ‘alternae facilis 
cedere lympha manu’ refers to swim- 
ming; Ovid has likewise ‘alternaque 
bracchta ducens,’ of a swimmer (imitated 
by Manil. V. 424); in Statius Theb. 
VI. 860 ‘et iam alterna manus frontem- 
que umerosque . . . lacessit’ describes 
boxing; in Theb. IX. 62 ‘alternaeque 
Manus =Tixa.’ 

Nonnus affects dyotBaios in similar 
phrases: 

Abroviny rryypow duoPalpow ludoow (boxing) 
(XLIV. 138) 
rocoly duoBaloow drlorepov Gbeev bSwp (swimming) 
VII. 189) 


rocoly duoBaloucw dvecxlprncey d\wevs (dancing) 
(XLVII. 64) 


Alterna manu can mean wictssim, as 
in Ov. Fasti Il. 234: 
uolneraque cé/erna dantque feruntque manz, 


though it has been shown above that 
such is not its most usual meaning. 


Why make more ado about it? Because 
the vagueness of presserit is not the only 
difficulty. Restat scrupulus: is not tlle 
in the pentameter just to indicate that 
the subject of the second verb is not 
amor but the other party? Unless 
tlle means the mortal, the cuiquam of 
the preceding verse, is not the expres- 
sion gratuitously misleading ? 

But if tlle is the victim, presserst is 
not merely vague but nonsensical—and 
corrupt. 

If we choose the most obviously 
appropriate amongst the senses of 
alterna manu above detailed, viz. boxing, 
the man who takes punishment in 
boxing may be said sentire alternam 
manum (or alternas manus) : 


tuas senfiat illa manus (II. x. 18) 


Reading ‘ut non alternam senserit 
ille manum’ the postulated error 
amounts to ‘ féferit’ misread as ‘ p{ferit,’ 
which 1s not enormous in a mediocre 
tradition such as we are dealing with. 

The idea then is this: you think him 
a cherub, but you find you have caught 
a bruiser. 

Children as boxers are shown in 
Reinach’s Répertoire de la Statuaire, 
Vol. I., p. 541; but I cannot produce 
a palpable Eros pyktes. 


I. x1. 6: 
ecquis in extremo restat amore locus ? 


Mirum profecto loquendi genus, as 
Lachmann remarked. His uneasy note, 
which 1s in great part concerned with 
refuting Passerat’s conjecture externo, 
makes interesting reading. He points 
out that Propertius uses extremus for 
NINIMUS ¢ 

Haec sed forma mei pars est exfrema furoris 

(I. iv. 11) 
and adduces Stat. Szlv. I. 11. 100 (where 
most editors read hesterna), and Neme- 
sianus Cyneg. 231. So far good; but 
he proceeds to pronounce that the MSS. 
reading must be retained and rendered 
ecqua mihi parua amoris tut pars residua 
est? Thedifficulty has not been faced. 
Is it Propertius’ Latin—in extremo 

amore for 1n extrema parte amorts tut ? 

I cannot discover that any commen- 
tator cites the phrase from Terence 
which is»most_nearly germane to our 
passage: 
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certe extrema linea 
amare haud nil est 
(Eun. 640) 
(Donatus ad loc. nicely distinguishes 
the quinque lineae amoris.) 
which is illustrated by Thraso’s appeal: 
perfice hoc 
precibus pretio ut haeream in parte aliqua 

tandem apud Thaidem (£47. 1055). 

Here we have the idea of marked 
grades in love: it seems to have become 
proverbial, for Lact. Plac. has: 

puellam extrema amoris linea diligens satis 
ee solo faciebat aspectu (ad. Stat. Thed. 3. 
283). 

The dpa péver otopyis eye reipava; 
motif of Meleager (A.P. V. 165) takes 
on a spatial metaphor which 1s not 
uncommon in Latin (Greek offers such 
instances as Plato Legg. VII. 823 6 
pnd’ es tov éoxatov émédOot vodv 
a@wvac@a). Locus and pars are ex- 
changed, as e.g. in the following: 

quod siquis inter hos /oczs mihi restat 
(Priaf. XXXVI. 10) 

pars 1p amore meo uita tibi remanet 
(Apul. de Afag. IX.) 


and Lucan s 


ullusne in cladibus istis 
est focus Aegypto ? (WITT. 545.) 


What remains unvindicated is 1” ex- 
tremo amore: nothing is alleged which 
can persuade me that extvemus amor can 
mean anything but @ last love. Surely 
the governing phrase in Terence and 
all other indications point to this: 
ecquid in extremo restat amare loco? 


i.¢., extrema linea amare. This means 
both the furthest out-of-the-way and 
the least dignified station. 

Thus in early days, when protocol was 
all at sixes and sevens, before the powers 
of Precedence and Deference had ar- 
ranged for proper ceremonies in heaven, 


Tethys ex/remo saepe recepta /oco est 
(Ov. Fast. V. 22). 


I add an instance from St. Augustine : 


si ergo aliquis magnus procurator offendat et 
poena domini sui (uerbi gratia) fiat ostiarius in 
aliquo extremo loco... (Enarr.in Ps. CIIL., 
p. 1674, edit. Bened.). 
Once amare became amore, loco was 
bound to become locus, and ecquid be 
changed to ecguts. Read so, extremo 
loco here answers to pars extrema in 
I. iv. 11. 

J. S. PHILLIMORE. 


University of Glasgew, 


A METRICAL PECULIARITY OF THE CULEX. 


Tuz chief glory of the Latin hexa- 
meter, as brought to perfection by 
Virgil, lies in the constant subtle vari- 
ation of the last two feet, in close 
connexion with the fourth. Only now 
and then, and almost always with 
special intention, does the poet intro- 
duce what may be called a startling, 
or seemingly awkward, variety of these 
last two feet, such as ‘ procumbit humi 
bos,’ or ‘simul hoc animo hauri’ (Ae. 
XII. 26), and other lines of which the 
Poet Laureate has recently reminded us. 
But there is one peculiar line-ending 
which is almost entirely absent from 
Virgil’s most finished work; I mean 
that where, with or without a pause or 
full stop at the end of the fourth foot, 
the first syllable of the fifth is a 
monosyllable, and sometimes a weak 
one: ¢.g. ‘Si nescis, meus ille caper fuit: 
et miht Damon’ (Ecl. III. 23). This 
monosyll-'! : ic usually either an ‘et,’ or 


‘nam,’ or an interrogative pronoun, 
which gives the line a certain awkward- 
ness, depriving it of the majesty which 
we have come to expect in the hexa- 
meter. In Lucretius, who as a rule 
was more anxious about his matter 
than his metre, this ending is extremely 
common: there are few pages of his 
poem in which it is not to be found. 

I happened lately to notice that there 
are a good many lines in the Culex with 
this ending: in fact I found that my ear 
had always associated it with the Culex, 
chiefly on account of the lines 37-39, 
which have a special interest for me: 
haec tibi, sancte puer, memorabimus, haec tibi 

restet 
gloria perpetuum lucens mansura per aevum. 
et tibi sede pia maneat locus, et tibi sospes. .- . 
Out of curiosity I went through the 
poem, counting the lines of this kind, 
and°'found about twenty out of 414. 
Then I went on to the Ciris, where, as 
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I expected, the result was quite 
different: I could only find three ex- 
amples (or four including a corrupt 
line) in all the 541 lines.! 

I then went on to the Eclogues and 
Georgics; but before I say anything of 
the real and undoubted Virgil, I will 
quote some of the most notable lines in 
the Culex which show the peculiarity I 
am speaking of: 
mente prius docta fastidiat, et probet illi (59). 
ima susurrantis repetebant ad vada lymphe 

105). 

Rece opibus data vellera, si nitor auri (63). 
ereptus taetris ex cladibus; at mea manes (214). 
sed tu crudelis, crudelis tu magis Orpheu (292). 
When we find this line again in Virgil, 
it has become ‘crudelis tu quoque 
mater’ and is repeated in line 51 (of 
Ecl. VIII.); this is an immense im- 
provement, if my ear does not deceive 
me. In 349 ff. we have—. 
omnia turbinibus sunt anxia. iam maris unda 
sideribus certat consurgere, iamque superne 
corripere et solis et sidera cuncta minatur 
ac ruere in terras caeli fragor. hic modo lae- 
tans. ... 
At the end of the poem we find a 
number of examples: lines 386, 391, and 
398, which ends with ‘hic et acanthos,’ 
followed in 402 by ‘hic rododaphne,’ 
and in 406 by ‘hic amarantus.’ About 
the reading of these passages there is 
practically no doubt, I believe. 

After this examination, I felt fairly 
well satisfied that the author of the 
Culex, unlike the author of the Ciris, 
must have had his head full of Lucretius: 
that in spite of the almost Virgilian ‘care 
and finish’ in some passages, which Mr. 
Mackail has emphasised in Classical 
Review, 1908, p. 72, the poet was by 
no means perfect master of the hexa- 
meter: and thirdly, that if, as I myself 
believe on other grounds, that poet was 
the very youthful Virgil, the influence 
of Lucretian versification only bears out 
the evidence of other Lucretian influ- 
ence, which has often been noticed, e.g. 
by Skutsch, op. cit. p. 127 note, and 
129: and Miss Jackson in Classical 
Quarterly, 1911, p. 167. But I will 
now go on to give the results of an 


t Skutsch does not refer to this ending, but 
only to the spondaic one, in his Vergi?’s Frihzett, 
I. p. 74. In the highly finished A/oretum there 
is no example of this line-ending. 
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examination of Virgil’s maturer work 
in respect of this same metrical feature. 

In the Eclogues, which together con- 
tain about double the number of the 
lines in the Culex, there are just the 
same number of examples of our line- 
ending; and none of them are so bald 
or weak as a few of those in the earlier 
poem, unless it be the ‘ Linus’ line in IV. 
56, ‘nec Linus, huic mater quamvis 
atque huic pater adsit.’ In Ecl. IX. 
there are an unusual number, six in all; 
but if these be examined (lines 17, 33, 
51, 53, 59, 60), it will be seen that they 
all come in smoothly and naturally, 
without offending the ear. In Ecl. X. 
there is only one, where the word ‘nam’ 
is repeated with some effect: ‘Nam 
neque Parnasi vobis iuga, nam neque 
Pindi Ulla moram fecere,’ as the word 
# is repeated in the original (Theocr. I. 
66). 

Thus the evidence of the Eclogues 
seems to prove that the author was 
more experienced and skilful than the 
author of the Culex, and less under the 
influence of Lucretius. This is exactly 
what we should expect, if the poet of 
the Culex was really the young Virgil. 
The evidence of the Georgics shows 
again a clear advance. There are more 
than 2,000 lines in the four Georgics, 
and only about twenty examples of our 
line-ending (i.e, one per cent.), none 
of which would be likely to trouble a 
fastidious reader.2 In II. 486 the poet 
has found out how to make a beautiful 
effect with this usually most ineffective 
ending: let me quote the whole lovely 
passage : 
sin has ne possim naturae accedere partes 
frigidus obstiterit circum praecordia sanguis, 
rura mihi et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes, 


flumina amem silvasque inglorius. O «bi cami 
Spercheusque.... 


Another beautiful instance is IV. 408, 
not quite the first example I have met 
with as yet of its enchanting rhythm : 


feror ingenti circumdata nocte 
invalidasque tibi tendens, heu non tua, palmas. 
(cf. II. 82.) 


The almost perfect versification of the 
Georgics, which first in Latin poetry 


2 Geo. I. 29, 150, 380; II. 308, 321, 447, 486; 
ITI. .8,..35,\176,) 260, 416, 496, 499; IV. 84 (a 
noticeable instance), 418, 498. 
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showed how the last two feet of the 
hexameter are the supreme test of a 
perce power to express his feeling by 

is rhythm, has absorbed into its ever 
varying structure what has so often 
been an almost ugly ending, and com- 
pelled it here and there to put on a 
peculiar beauty of its own. 

It was hardly necessary to carry 
the enquiry further, but out of curiosity 
I looked through most of the books of 
the Aeneid. In the first six books there 
are about 4,700 lines, and only about 22 
of them show our ending—1z.e., about 4 
per cent. The only remarkable ones 
are II. 530, where the use is obvious 
and effective : 


: illum ardens infesto vulnere Pyrrhus 
msequitur, iam ilamque manu tenet et premit 
hasta, 


and IV. 336 ‘dum memor ipse mei, dum 
Spiritus hos regit artus.’ In the sixth 
book (123) we have ‘ab Iove summo’ 
(cp. Geo. III. 35), and one or two 
others in the first half of the book, e.g. 
277, ‘tum consanguineus Leti Sopor 
et mala mentis Gaudia,’ where I do not 
suppose that anyone will quarrel with 
the stress on ‘et,’ so different from simi- 
lar stressed e?’s in the Culex. In the 
last half of book VI., unsurpassed in 
Latin poetry, I have not found a 
single example. 

In the last three books the versifica- 
tion is less smooth and finished than in 
the first six: this is particularly so in the 
tenth book, as the late Mr. F. W. H. 


1 Cf XII. 355 ff. 


Myers noticed.2 Now in this book I 
have counted no less than seventeen 
examples of our ending: fair evidence 
that the book was left in need of re- 
vision. On the other hand, in the first 
200 ’lines of book XI., which are some 
of the most beautiful and finished in 
the whole poem, I can only find one 
example, and that a very harmless one. 
So too in the last two hundred lines of 
book XII. On the whole we may infer 
that it was the deliberate aim of Virgil 
in careful revision to eliminate as far as 
possible all commonplace or meaning- 
less examples of this line-ending, using 
it only when it could produce an effect 
either striking cr beautiful, as the sense 
required. But where we have his un- 
finished work, they are sometimes little 
more than tibicines, or stop-gaps, which, 
as Mr. Myers says, ‘ suggest a grotesque 
resemblance to the style of the fourth- 
form boy.” 

The Culex was never revised, but only 
made use of in later days for thoughts 
and pictures which could be clothed in 
really beautiful language by a more 
mature artist. We may perhaps see in 
it, better than in any part of the later 
poems, the raw material with which the 
great master of the hexameter began all 
his work. Such at least is my view of 
it: and I hope that this little investi- 
gation of a small point in its structure 
may be convincing to others also. 


W. WarRDE FOWLER. 


2 Classical Essays, p. 138. 


THE ‘ PROSPECTIVE.’ 


SoME recent discussions? ot ‘ prospec- 
tive ’ subjunctives in Latin, and those 
of earlier date as well, seem to involve 
certain misconceptions. 

In the first place, these discussions 
ostensibly deal with a modal meaning ; 
but really the notion conveyed by Mr. 
Sonnenschein’s term ‘ prospective’ is a 
temporal one, that of futurity; indeed, 


1 Sonnenschein, C.R. XXXII, p. 20; Zhe 
Year's Work for 1917, pp. 36 ff.; Goodrich, 
C.R. XXXI. pp. 83 ff.; Pearson, C.Q. XI. 
pp. 66 f. 


in his first article on the ‘ prospective ’ 
he speaks of this subjunctive as a ‘future- 
equivalent.’ Of Mr. Hale’s term ‘anticl- 
patory’ the same thing should be said. 
More frank is the term ‘ futural’ used by 
Kroll and others. Now these so-called 
‘prospective’ subjunctives are not 
equivalent to future indicatives; they 
all possess a definite modal meaning ; 
and for their proper understanding a 
correct conception of the relation be- 
tween temporal and modal ideas in 
modal expressions is necessary. 
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If the study of modal syntax had 
started with the periphrastic modes of 
English or of some other language, 
more than one misconception might 
have been avoided. Consider English 
modal expressions with the auxiliaries. 
In ‘I can go’ the assertion is directly 
made concerning the notion of ‘can,’ 
that is to say ability is asserted. Of 
the idea of going nothing is directly 
asserted. A temporal meaning is, of 
course, expressed, but it is ‘can,’ the 
modal idea, that is placed in present 
time. Of the time of ‘go’ nothing is 
said. From the nature of the case, 
however, its time can not be before the 
time of ‘can.’ By implication, and 
implication only, the time af ‘go’ is a 
non-past. Only factors of context can 
make its time more definitely present or 
future. 

If the expression is put into the past, 
‘I could (was able to) go,’ it is the ability 
again that is placed in the past time 
sphere; and the time of ‘go’ 1s left 
indefinite, as in the case of ‘I can go.’ 

What has been said may be applied 
to our ‘compulsive’* expression or 
expression of ‘external determination,’ 
as I prefer to call it. In ‘I am to go,’ 
‘I was to go,’ the temporal meanings 
belong to ‘am’ and ‘was.’ In neither 
case is the time of ‘go’ expressed. 

The dictum that the temporal mean- 
ng of a modal expression is the time of 
the modal idea, not that of the verbal 
idea, should be applied to the modal 
forms of Latin,‘ and of other languages 


1 This, by the way, is the background of 
truth in the conception of the subjunctive as 
the mode of the act conceived, of pure thought, 
etc. In aszy modal expression the act itself, 
since its existence is not asserted, is in a sense 
merely thought of. 

2 See Sweet, Mew English Grammar, § 2297. 

3 The term ‘determined futurity’ which I 
employed in two articles in Classical Weekly 
(X. pp. 178-181 and 185-188 and XI. pp. 161- 
164 and 169-172) is objectionable because it 
implies that the subjunctive expresses futurity. 
With the English ‘compulsive’ cf the use of 
es¢and infinitive in Augustine Civ. D.7. 3 ‘nam 
seminibus nasci in terra et ex terra est’ and the 
use of Aaéeo and infinitive, the furerunner of the 
Romance future and conditional. See Draeger, 
Hist. Syn. 2, § 414, 

* It has an important bearing on several 
important problems in Latin modal syntax, for 
example, the problem of the difference in mean- 
ing between prohibitions with the present sub- 
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as well. A volitive subjunctive, as 
ficiamus, expresses the will of the 
speaker in regard to a contemplated 
action. It places in the present time 
sphere not that contemplated action 
but the idea of willing. The time of 
doing is no more expressed than it is in 
volo facere. Butin a clause of motive, 
since the act of the clause can not take 
place until the act of the antecedent 
clause has taken place, a future impli- 
cation exists. In a sense consistent 
with this fact the subjunctive in a motive 
clause is ‘ prospective.’ 

Now the modal meaning of a large 
number of independent subjunctives 
and of the majority of subjunctives in 
subordinate clauses is not volitive or 
optative; it is ‘compulsive,’ ‘ of external 
determination.’ Whetherinindependent 
sentences or In subordinate clauses the 
time expressed is that belonging to the 
modal idea. In Trin. 496 ‘ubi mortuos 
sis, ita sis’ (the time of being dead) is 
left entirely indefinite. In subjunctive 
questions as ‘Quid faciam ?’ (What am I 
to do?) there may be a somewhat more 
definite ‘ prospective ’ implication. 

In subordinate clauses there are 
opportunities for a contextual implica- 
tion of futurity. In the priusquam and 
antequam and dum clauses the conjunc- 
tions themselves tend to place the act 
or situation in the future in relation to 
the act of the main clause. The sub- 
junctive does not place the act in the 
future; it expresses a modal idea. The 
‘priusquam conetur’ of Cic. De Or. 2. 44. 
186, means ‘ before he 1s to attempt.’ 
The present time indicated by the tense 
of the verb has reference to the modal 
idea just as in the equivalent English 
expression the time expressed is the 
time of ‘is.’ So in ‘priusquam manus 
consererent’ of Tusc. 4. 22. 49, the past 
time expressed is the time of the modal 
idea, ‘was.’ In both cases there is a 
‘ prospective’ implication for the act of 
the clause.© ‘ Delitt.i dum vela darent’ 


v—_—_— 


- 


junctive and those with the perfect and the 
problem of the sequence of tenses. 

6 When we assign to the subjunctive ot the 
priusguam and anteguam clauses the meaning 
of external determination, the difficulty met 
with in such examples as the following vanishes. 
Liv. 5. 33- 5, ‘ducentis quippe annis antequam 
Clusium oppugnarentn lialian transcenderunt., 
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of Virg. Aen. 2. 136, means ‘I lay in 
hiding under the circumstances that 
(= till) they were bound to be sailing.’ 
The past time of ‘they were bound’ is 
expressed by the imperfect tense. That 
the act of sailing lies in the future is 
a necessary implication of the context. 

The same subjunctive appears in the 
so-called clauses of ‘actual’ result ;+ 
but the ‘prospective’ implication 
appears in but few cases. In,Cic. Am. 
g. 29, ‘tanta vis probitatis est, ut eam 
etiam in hosti diligamus,’ the time of 
loving is altogether indefinite, now or in 
the future. But in Rud. 730 ‘ita ego te 
hinc ornatum amittam tu ipsus te ut 
non noveris, the ‘ prospective’ implica- 
tion is clear. In both cases the time 
expressed (present) is that of the modal 
idea. 

Nor in relative clauses is there such 
a thing as a ‘ prospective’ subjunctive. 
In relative clauses Latin frequently 
chooses to speak of an act as (because 
of circumstances) bound to happen, 
rather than as happening ; using, there- 
fore, the subjunctive of external deter- 


Clearly the act of offugnarent was not ex- 
pected or anticipated or in prospect ; but it was 
to be. See Hale, Antictpatary, p. 86 f. 

t The real character of the subjunctive in 
these clauses has been quite clearly stated by 
Mr. Sonnenschein, Unity, pp. 36 ff.; but what 
he sees as the fundamental and unifying mean- 
ing of the Latin subjunctive—‘ obligation '—is 
nothing but the essential character of modal 
ideas in general. It belongs to the Greek opta- 
tive and to the English periphrastic modal 
expressions. The meaning of external deter- 
mination is as distinct from the volitive mean- 
ing as either is from that of capacity, meaning 
of English ‘ can.’ To place volitive and com- 
pulsive subjunctives under one head, as Mr. 
Sonnenschein does, is to neglect the most 
important distinction in Latin modal syntax. 
The failure to make this sharp distinction keeps 
him from seeing that in a purpose clause we 
have to do with a clause of welled result, while 
in a ‘result’ clause we have to do with an 
externally determined result. 


mination. In Twusc. 1. 18 ‘sunt qui 
censeant’ Cicero says, ‘there are those 
who are (bound) to be holding the 
opinion.’ The time of the modal idea 
is present and is expressed by the tense 
of the verb. Nothing in the context 
places the time of censeve in the future. 
But when Horace, Od. I. 32 says ‘si 
quid . . . lusimus tecum, quod et hunc 
in annum vivat et plures, the phrase 
‘hunc in annum et plures’ gives a 
‘prospective’ implication. There is no 
shift in the nature of the subjunctive. 
So in Liv. 21. 42. 2 ‘se quisque eum 
optabat, quem fortuna in id certamen 
legeret,’ the meaning of oftabat serves to 
place the act of legeret in the future; 
but the time of the modal idea is, as it 
should be, past, the time indicated by 
the imperfect tense. The subjunctive 
in the so-called relative clauses of 
purpose has as good right as any to be 
called ‘ prospective ’—Caes. B.G. 2. 17 
‘exploratores mittit qui locum idonem 
castris deligant,’ ‘who are to select.’ 
The ‘ prospective’ implication is given 
in the same way as it is in the true 
purpose clause. 

In cum subjunctive clauses we have 
the same situation. There, too, the 
Roman often preferred to speak of the 
act as bound to happen rather than as 
happening; and sometimes the context 
will indicate that the act or situation of 
the clause lies in the future relative to 
the time indicated by the tense of the 
subjunctive. So, for example, in Virg. 
Aen. 7. 427. 

What has been said may easily be 
applied to Greek subjunctives and opta- 
tives. They, too, are strictly modal in 
meaning; but we should expect to find 
that occasionally the context places the 
contemplated act in the future. The 
optatives discussed by Mr. Pearson are 
‘ prospective ’ only in this sense. 

FRANK H. FOWLER. 
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NOTES 


EPIMENIDES AND 
‘MAXANIDUS.’ 


In Vol. XXX. pp. 33 ff. and pp. 139 
ff. of this Review, there are articles by 
Mr. Nicklin and Mr. Powell dealing 
with the discovery by Dr. Rendel 
Harris! in the Syriac commentary on 
the Acts of Isho‘dad of Merv of a 
passage cited from ‘ Minos son of Zeus,’ 
in which occurs not only the line 
Kpijres ael Wedorat, xaxd Onpia, yaoré- 
pes apyat (Tit. i. 12), but also the 
words ‘in thee we live and move and 
have our being’ (Acts xvii. 18),? and 
the further discovery by the same 
scholar that in his commentary on 
Titus the author states that the line 
Kpnres det wedoras «.7.X. is the work 
of a Cretan poet or prophet variously 
called MKSNNYDWS and Minos.® In 
these articles Mr. Nicklin agrees with 
Dr. Harris in taking MKSNNYDWS to 
be a corruption of ’Empevidns, and 
supposing the citation to be derived 
from the Minos of Epimenides, while 
Mr. Powell disputes this conclusion, 
and is inclined to accept the conjecture 
of Professor Margoliouth that the name 
is a corruption of Kaddipayos év tuvois, 
based upon Clement, Protrept. II. 37, 
in which these words occur. None of 
those who have discussed the point has 
however noticed that the strange name 
also occurs in the so-called Zacharias 
Rhetor I. v. (Land, Anecd. Syr. ITI. 
p. 16, 1. 25; transl. Kriiger and Ahrens, 
p. 18%, 1. 10), where we find the follow- 
ing passage: ‘As he said, according 
to® (?) MKSNYDYS a prophet cof their 
own, “The Cretans are always liars, 
etc.”’ The letters KSN are very indis- 
tinct in the MS., but the passage in 
Isho‘dad leaves scarcely any doubt 


1 Expositor, 7th ser., Il., pp. 305 ff. IIL, 
pp. 332 ff.; 8th ser., IV., pp. 348 ff, IX., 

. 29 ff.; see also Introduction to Mrs. 
Gibson’s edition of Isho‘dad vol. IV.,, 
pp. xii ff. 

3 Ed. Gibson, IV., p. 40; transl. p. 29. 

3 Jd. V., p. 146; transl. p. 99. 

‘ In my new text of ‘Zach.’ for the Corp. 
Scr. Christ. Orient. p. 19, 1. 15. 

® Or ‘of.’ The text is perhaps corrupt. 


that Land (who had the advantage of see- 
ing the MS. fifty years earlier) has read 
them correctly.° ‘Zacharias’ wrote in 
569, and the chapter in which the 
citation occurs consists of a supposed 
letter attributed to Moses of Ingila, the 
translator of the Glaphyra of Cyril, 
who lived about 550, and forming a 
preface to the version of the Book of 
Joseph and Asenath ascribed to Moses. 
That Isho‘dad followed ‘Zacharias’ 
we cannot suppose; for, even if we could 
believe that he used Monophysite 
authorities, a commentator would not 
be likely to take an isolated passage 
from a historical writer; and both must 
therefore have drawn directly or in- 
directly from a common source, which 
was probably either a Syriac version of 
a Greek commentary on the epistles 
or a corrupt text of a Syriac commen- 
tary. Professor Margoliouth’s sugges- 
tion as to the origin of the name is 
ingenious and attractive; but, if we 
accept it, we have to take the identity 
of the last five letters with the last five 
letters of ’Ezripevidns (more conspicuous 
in the text of ‘Zacharias’) as a mere 
coincidence; and as Greek words and 
names often appear in the strangest 
disguises in Syriac, the theory that 
MKSNYDYS is a corruption of ’Emipe- 
vidns seems much more likely, though 
it is possible that the name has been 
formed by running together the names 
of Callimachus and Epimenides, who 
are mentioned in conjunction by Jerome 
and other commentators.’ 


E. W. Brooks. 


THE ACTS, XV. 20. 


The Quarterly for January, 1919, p. 12, 
discussing W. E. Gladstone’s con- 
jectural emendation for Acts xv. 29, 
aTréxerOat edwrobvTav xa aipatros Kai 


© When sending my text to press, I did not 
know of the passage in Isho‘dad, and have 
therefore left the three letters blank as too un- 
certain to print. 

7 See above, vol. XXX., p. 35- 
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wuatov! xal mopvelas, where he 
wished to read 7 op x eias, thus making 
the whole verse 29 dietetic, like a 
modern rations card, says the word 
wopxeia is not in L. and S. sdpxos, 
however, is, with the reference to Plut., 
Popls., and tropxeia comes as easily from 
wopkos as wopveta from zopvos. The 
eating of pigs’ flesh in this connexion 
is as congruous to the context as 
wopveta is abhorrent. 


H. H. JOHNSON. 


NOTES ON HORACE. 
C. 1. 14. 


O navis, referent in mare te novi 
fluctus! O quid agis? fortiter occupa 
portum ! 


HOoRaAceE often begins a sentence with 
a comparative adverb: parcius, i. 25, 1; 
latsus, 11. 2, 9; vectius, ii. 10, 1, and 
iv. 9, 46. In such cases a comparison- 
essential to the sense, is justly empha, 
sised by position. Fortiter occupa 
ortum, however, is the only sentence 
in the Odes that begins with an 
adjectival adverb not in the compara- 
tive degree. The word fortster is there- 
fore marked as exceptionally significant. 
Why, then, is it ignored in translations? 
Lytton: ‘What wouldst thou? Make 
fast, O, make fast for the haven!’ 
Calverley : ‘What dost thou? Seek a 
haven and there rest thee.’ Coning- 
ton: ‘Oh, haste to make the haven 
yours!’ What instinct constrains these 
faithful translators to strike out an 
adverb so highly distinguished by the 
poet? The answer seems to be that 
they were aware, consciously or sub- 
consciously, not that fortiter is otiose, 
but that it is ruinous to the sense. 
The virtue displayed by a skipper who 
runs for harbour bane his ship is no 
longer seaworthy is prudentia, not fortt- 
tudo; and the purpose of the ode is to 
commend to statesmen a cautious and 
pacific rather than a courageous policy. 
ee is therefore exactly the wrong 
word. 


1 wvixroy V. L. (LTTr) wvexrov. 


NO. CCLXXIV. VOI... XXXIII. 


Io! 


Sense may be restored by amending 
the punctuation : 


O quid agis fortiter ? Occupa portum ! 


‘Why this untimely display of courage ? 
Make harbour!’ It will be objected 
that the rhythmical balance is upset ; 
that the unqualified occupa portum ! is 
intolerably abrupt ; that it sounds like 
a shout—an effect suitable to a ballad 
(as Scott’s ‘Charge, Chester, charge!’ 
or Macaulay’s ‘ Grasp your pikes! close 
your ranks !’) but not agreeable to the 
suave movement of a Horatian ode. I 
reply (1) that, in any case, the stanza 
is exceptional, representing in_ its 
asyndeta and sharp transitions the 
excitement of one who watches a ship 
in distress; (2) that the shouting effect 
is repeated with greater abruptness in 
cave! below, a sudden imperative for 
which the reader is in no way prepared 
by the protasis mist ventis debes ludt- 
briwm. 
C. A. VINCE. 


Serm. II. 1, 886: 


Solventur risu tabulae, tu missus abibis. 


The poet wishes to feel free to attack 
individuals after the manner of Lucilius. 
His friend Trebatius, the lawyer, dis- 
suades him, pointing out that he would 
be liable to prosecution. The question 
is, what would be the outcome of sucha 
trial? Trebatius, on hearing Horace’s 
proposed defence, thinks he would get 
off, expressing the manner of his escape 
by solventur risu tabulae. 

It is apparent from risz that a part of 
the imagined proceedings was the read- 
ing to the court of the incriminating 
verses. They would be found to be of 
excellent literary quality, and directed 
only against those who deserved re- 
proof (the author being of blameless 
character). It is also clear from the 
use of missus (instead of absolutus) that 
the poet, as the result of his wit and 
cleverness, would be let off, but not 
formally acquitted. This implies that 
the trial was brought to a halt and the 
case abandoned. This could come 
about through the retirement of the 
accuser from the case, his mere absence 
from the/court, being sufficient. Several 

H 
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instances of this kind are known,! so 
that there is no inherent difficulty in the 
matter of procedure. It is quite possible, 
however, that the case came to an end 
with the mere rising of the court, which, 
of course, was one of the quaestrones 
perpetuae.2 In the older trials before the 
people the assembly might be broken 
up by the disappearance of the flag 
from Janiculum, as in the case of 
Rabirius,® or by internal tumult. It is 
the latter situation which Horace in 
harmonious fashion may be seeking to 
re-echo, visu arousing associations with 
tumultu. 

We are now in a position to consider 
the meaning of tabulae, which is 
taken variously as indictment (Palmer), 
writing tablets (Orelli), benches of the 
jurymen (Porphyrio), the satires them- 
selves (Zeune), the laws (Schiitz), and 
the praetor’s formula in the case (Lejay). 
‘The exact meaning of tabulae,’ says 
Morris, ‘cannot be determined.’ If, 
however, one has occasion to busy him- 
self with legal texts he receives an 
abiding impression of the frequent use 
of tabulae in governmental administra- 
tion. On looking more closely he finds 
they are kept by quaestors, praetors, 
censors, election officers, and municipal 
senates, and are nothing more or less 
than official records. In the lex Actlsa 
repetundarum the tabulae contain the 
names of the jurors and the attorneys. 
That they were also records of the pro- 
ceedings in court is shown by an im- 
portant (but overlooked) passage in a 
letter of Caelius to Cicero describing a 
case against Servilius.6 The jury was 
evenly divided, and the praetor there- 
upon gave a verdict for the defendant. 
Thinking later that he had misinter- 
preted the law ‘he did not enter the 
defendants on the records as acquitted, 
but merely wrote out the verdicts of the 


1 Cf. Lex Aal. 70 (Bruns’ Fontes, p. 70) for 
ways of hindering a trial, and see the cases of 
retirement of accusers cited by Greenidye in 
Legal Procedure of Cicero's Time, p. 468, n. I. 
Cf. also Orationes Claudiz, Bruns, pp. 98-9. 
2 Cic. fro Bald. 28, 65 : ‘Cum omnium pecca- 
torum quaestiones sint,’ quoted by Greenidge, 
- 427. 
3 Strachan-Davidson, Roman Criminal Law, 
1. 201 ; Botsford, Aoman Assemblies, p. 258. 
4 See 26, Bruns, p. 64. 
6 p | Fam. Vili. 8, 3 


several decuriae ’—‘ in tabulas absolutum 
nonrettulit, ordinum iudicia perscripsit.’ 
It is evident from this not only that 
tabulae were court records, but also 
(what seems not to have been recognised 
hitherto) they were kept by the pre- 
siding praetor. In our passage tabulae 
are the records of the proceedings in the 
case against Horace. When the court 
adjourns the hearing in its amusement 
at his witty verses, they are cancelled 
(solventur®); the case, aS we Say, is 
stricken from the docket, and the poet 
walks out a free man. 


Epp. Il. 3, 120-3: 

Scriptor honoratum si forte reponis Achillem, 

Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer 

lura neget sibi nata, nihil non arroget armis. 

The point I wish to discuss here is 
the use of honoratum. On the ground 
that Achilles is not honoured in the 
Iliad and, that if he were, it would be 
unsuitable to speak of him as tracundus, 
etc., Bentley conjectured Homereum and 
printed it in his text. In this he was 
followed by Munro 1n 1869, and later by 
L. Miiller, who read Homertacum. How- 
ever, honovatum is now usually retained, 
though the medium assigned to it varies. 
Kriiger thinks it should be completed 
by fama, Wilkins takes it as ‘when in 
receipt of his due honours,’ Rolfe as 
‘vestored to honour in distinction from 
his situation at the beginning of the 
Ilsad.’ The latest discussion of the 
passage by Frederick Pollock brings 
out this same point. He says, ‘re of 
veponis must mean something. It 
cannot mean to restore to the stage in 
the modern theatrical sense of re- 
vival, for the whole passage deals with 
the treatment of stock motives and 
characters. The emphatic position of 
honoratum has been overlooked. The 
dramatist undertakes to restore Achilles 
to his worshipful standing: there- 
fore, I would translate, In case you 
take for your subject Achilles’ Worship 
Restored.’ 

All this is to makea difficulty of. what 
would seem to be simpleenough. Hono- 


® Cf Cic. de Or. it. 58, 236: res... 
risuque dissolvit. 
Quint. v. ro, 67 : cum risu tota res solvitur. 
Class. Rev. XXXI1.52 (March, 1917). 
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vatum is the use, common enough in 
the Augustan age, of a perfect participle 
in agreement with noun to express a 
verbal idea. Thus Livy (XXI. 46, 10) 
says servatt consulis decus, and huius 
belli perfectt laus. The idiom is fre- 
quent in Horace, and in an article? on 
Sat. I. 6, 126, I have brought together a 
virtually complete collection of the 
examples. It is somewhat strange how 
scholars have stumbled over this con- 
struction, a classic example being the 
great Ribbeck’s comment? on Juvenal 
X. 110. In answer to the question: 
What overthrew men like Pompey and 
Crassus and Caesar? Juvenal writes: 
‘Summus nempe locus nulla non arte 
petitus,’ whereupon Ribbeck remarks: 
‘Wie kann der héchste Stand oder der 
Gipfel der Macht Jemanden zu Boden 
sturzen ?’ In our passage honoratum 
. . . Achillem means ‘the honouring of 
Achilles,’ the reference being of course 
to the embassy. Achilles was certainly 
honoured on this occasion, whatever be 
his treatment in the rest of the Iliad. 
If a writer wishes to portray him after 
Homer (hence reponere), he must be 
true to type—‘ Famam sequere aut sibi 
convenientia finge,’ as the poet remarks 
in verse 119. Specifically Horace has in 
mind the behaviour of Achilles at the 
embassy, although the description he 
gives of him there might also apply to 
his character in general. 


JEFFERSON ELMORE. 
Stanford Untversity. 


CICERO'S LETTERS TO 
ATTICUS, XV. g. 


[No. 742 in Tyrrell and Purser’s 
Edition. | 


Di immortales ! quam me conturbatum tenuit 
epistulae tuae prior pagina? Quid autem iste 
in domo tua casus armorum ? 

THE explanations of this passage 
suggested in that tine edition of Cicero’s 
Correspondence, from which I copy the 
above passage, do not seem quite satis- 
factory. It is, as the editors suggest, 


1 Class. Rev. X1X. 400 ff. (November, 1905). 
2 Der Echte und der Unechte Juvenal, p. 54. 
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unlikely that there should be a ‘ fracas’ 
in such a sedate establishment as that 
of Atticus. On the other hand, the 
emendation casus armariorum, ‘fall of 
cupboards,’ would hardly explain the 
very remarkable sentence that pre- 
cedes; unless we take Cicero’s alarm 
to be counterfeited and suppose the 
sentence to be jocular. This does not 
seem very likely, for the rest of the 
letter is in a vein of deep despondency. 
A few days later he says ‘ Braodnua 
mittamus,’ and less than a fortnight 
from the present date he writes ‘ mihi 
res ad caedem et eam quidem propin- 
quam spectare videtur.’ 

Is it not possible that the phrase 
casus aymorum means simply ‘the fall of 
arms ’—1.€., Some weapon, or weapons, 
in Atticus’s house fell down without 
apparent reason, and this was taken by 
both Atticus and Cicero as an omen of 
war? This would explain the alarm 
expressed in ‘ D1 immortales! quam me 
conturbatum tenuit. . . .’ It would 
also account for the anticipations of 
war that Cicero now begins to indulge 
ip. Supefstition, of course, was part 
and parcel of Roman life, and it is not 
likely that Cicero was entirely exempt 
from it. If this view is correct, we 
have an exact parallel in Scott’s Lady 
of the Lake, Canto I., stanza 27, where 
Douglas’s sword falls to the floor 
at the approach of Fitzjames. In 
Canto [I., stanza 15, the old minstrel 
explains this as an omen of the 
approach of a secret foe. 

When we find Livy, in spite of a sort 
of apology, carefully reporting weari- 
some crops of prodigies every year, we 
need not hesitate to ascribe superstition 
to Cicero. 

H. W. M. Burp. 


VIRGIL, AEN. VII. 7. 641 ff. 


Mr. WARDE FOWLER in his interest. 
ing book, Virgil’s Gathering of the Clans, 
says (p. 42), ‘there is no very intelli- 
gible geographical order in the show.’ 
But there is a method of arrangement, 
which I, or perhaps one of my pupils (I 
forget now), detected some time ago. 
Mezentius leads—the impious Mezen- 
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tius against pious Aeneas, as Servius 
said; and it is natural enough that 
Turnus and Camilla should close the 
procession. But what of the eleven 
chiefs who come in between? It is 
enough to set down their names in the 
order they are given: Aventinus, Catillus 
and Coras, Caeculus (Messapus), Clausus, 
Halaesus, Oebalus, Ufens, Umbro, Vir- 
bius. The order is obviously alpha- 
betical. Messapus, however, 1s out of 
place. I do not imagine that the poet 
set any store on this alphabetical 
arrangement, or would have cared about 
disturbing it. But the difficulties of 
the Messapus-passage are great; the 
awkward zeugma (habent actes and arces), 
the unfinished line (pulsa palus), and the 
almost comic effect of the two similes in 
juxtaposition (canoros, raucarum); not to 
mention that Messapus is in another 
way out of place—the eponymous hero 
of Messapia with such followers. The 
paragraph was at least left by Virgil in 
an unrevised state, perhaps at the foot 
of the page or in the margin, and the 
editors were troubled. I should like to 
transpose them to the alphabetical 
place after Halaesus, for one would 
thus restore what I fancy was the in- 
tention—to mention the arms of the 
followers, beginning with Mezentius 
down to Virbius, only in every other case. 
It is true that special arms should be 
given to Umbro’s troops, but the para- 
graph ends in a broken line. It may 
well be that for the time Virgil- was 
puzzled as to what arms to give them, 
when,he had already had recourse even to 
aclydes—boomerangs, as Mr. J. Y. Powell 
has shown. I would add on the ques- 
tion of unfinished lines that both Mr. 
Mackail (C.R., December, 1915) and 
Mr. Fowler (p. 93) have missed two; 
there are 57, not 55 of them. The 
missing two are, I suspect, 2,787 Dardanis 
et divac Veneris nurus, and 5,815 unum pro 
multis dabitur capui. A. M. Cook. 


VIRGIL, AENEID, VIII. 28. 


IN his Aeneas at the site of Rome 
Warde Fowler has again explained many 
obscurities in Virgil, but he has left the 
old crux of VIII. 23, with an admission 
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of its difficulty. The lines in question 
are : 

sicut aquae tremulum labris ubi lumen aenis 

sole repercussum aut radiantis imagine lunae 

omnia pervolitat late loca. 

Some commentators assume a mixed 
figure that borrows the language of the 
mint (percutio mummum), others a con- 
fused picture caused by the poet’s 
carelessness in referring the point of 
reflection to the sun instead of to the 
water. But the precision of Virgil’s 
visual sense can seldom be questioned 
with impunity. Perhaps the difficulty 
will vanish if we read the passage with 
the Epicurean conception of light in 
mind. From Siro and Lucretius Virgil 
had learned that light was a succession 
of particles emitted from its source in a 
constant stream. Indeed, he may here 
have had in mind the striking lines of 
Lucretius, IV. 189, 190: 

suppeditatur enim confestim lumine lumen 

et quasi protelo stimulatur fulgure fulgur. 

At any rate the Epicurean theory under- 
lies such phrases of Virgil as ‘aera . . . 
sole lacessita’ (VII. 527) and ‘quaerit 
pars semina flammae abstrusa in venis 
silicis (VI. 6). 

The simple form percussum would 
have caused less difficulty, but the prefix 
ve does not necessarily mean ‘back’ or 
‘again.’ It sometimes has the force of 
‘down’ (veclinis, reclivis), it may be 
intensive aS in redundo, or it may 
imply continuity as in vespiro0, revereor, 
vedolere. The passage seems therefore 
to mean: As when light, emtted by sun 
or moon, shimmering on the water, flits 
about. 

I may add that except for the strange 
Pythagoreanism! of the sixth book, 
which was apparently assumed for 
reasons oi plot, the whole of the Aenezd 
is best comprehended as the work of an 
Epicurean poet. And in so far I would 
question Warde Fowler’s discussion of 
Fate (zbzd. pp. 122-9). Virgil’s inconse- 
quential Fatum may be understood in 
the hght of Lucretius II. 250-307, and 
his histrionic divinities are éxplained by 
Lucretius IT. 

TENNEY FRANK. 

Bryn Mawr, Penna. 


1 The poet, of course, did not seriously 
believe in an abode where souls appeared 
before birth.in their future attributes. 
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TWO PASSAGES OF VIRGIL. 
Aen. VIII. 376-378: 


non ullum auxilium miseris, non arma rogavi 

artis opisque tuae, nec te, carissime coniunx, 

incassumve tuos volui exercere labores 
378 incassumque J. pr. man. 

‘As it seems to me, a very ill- 
elaborated passage, both in respect of 
sound and sense,’ says Henry of the 
whole of 377-381; and it must be 
allowed that we have here a rough 
patch which wanted the poet’s ulitma 
manus. All the more, therefore, does 
it behove us not lightly to call in 
question the correctness of the text 
offered by our MSS. Despite this, and 
despite the fact that, from the very 
nature of the Virgilian tradition, the 
textual critic pipes always to readers 
who will not dance (nor do I very 
much blame them), I am moved to 
make a suggestion upon the text of 
line 378. 

It is Latin, and it is Virgilian, to say 
labor aliquem exercet (see Aen. I. 431). 
It is Latin, and Virgilian, to say labore 
aliquem exerceo (see Aen. VIII. 412). 
It is Latin, though the phrase does not 
occur in Virgil, to say aliquis exercet 
labores: Virgil has vives, tras, vices, 
exercereé, all of which are analogous; 
nor are choros, cantus, exercere much 
dissimilar. humum exerceo, taurum 
exerceo are Latin and Virgilian. But, 
unless one 1s addressing a field, or a 
beast of the field, is te exerceo Latin for 
‘I make you work, I work you’? and 
is exerceo tuos labores Latin for it either? 
or are the two together, with a con- 
necting -ve (or even a -que), Latin for 
it? No editor seems to feel any doubt 
of it in this passage; and that the con- 
junct phrase, as = fe tuis laboribus 
exerceo, 1S impossible it would be rash 
to affirm. But it is at least question- 
able. 

A small change would rid us of all 
difficulty. I would suggest that the 
true reading in 378 is incassum vetitos 
volut : ‘I did not desire (indeed it had 
been vain) that you should labour at 
forbidden toils.’ The conjecture de- 
rives support from Vulcan’s reply in 
lines 395-404. ‘If you had asked me 
for arms,’ he there says in effect, ‘when 
Troy was about to fall, you would have 
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found that the labour you call forbidden 
could have been allowed: 
similis si cura fuisset 

tum quoque fas nobis Teucros armare fuisset; 
nec pater omnipotens Troiam nec fata veéa- 

ant 398 
stare, decemque alios Priamum superesse per 

annos.’ 
nec vetabant in line 398 lacks point 
(and is even obscure) if Venus has not 
referred to a supposed decree of fate 
making it sefas for Vulcan to make 
arms for Aeneas at Troy. vetztos in 
378 supplies the required reference. 
nec... vetabant is rendered by Coning- 
ton ‘the fates did not forbid (if you 
had only known it).’ With vetttos it 
will mean ‘ you were wrong when you 
said that the fates forbade.’ 


Aen. XII. 93-97: 
validam vi corripit hastam, 
Actoris Aurunci spolium, quassatque trementem 
vociferans : ‘nunc, o numquam frustrata vocatus 
hasta meos, nunc tempus adest: te maximus 
Actor, 

te Turni nunc dextra gerit.’ 

g6. ‘te maximus Actor: understand 
antea gessit,’ says Conington. But is 
Actor here a proper name? or should 
we write actor (te maxtmus actor nunc 
gerit)? Statius has actor habenae (Ach. 
II. 134); and actor hastae is equally 
natural. Statius may very well have 
borrowed actor in this sense from 
Virgil. The play on the proper name 
Actor is quite in Virgil’s manner. 
Thus at III. 183 he has cassus Cassandra 
canebat (cassus Postgate: casus codd.), 
and at VII. 791 arguimentum ingens et 
custos virginis Argus. 


H. W. GARROD. 
Merton College, Oxford. 


CATULLUS 39, 11 PARCUS 
UMBER. 


IN 1894 were published some extracts 
from the Liber Glossarum, a huge ency- 
clopaedia-dictionary which I believe (but 
cannot prove) to have been compiled 
at Corbie in the abbacy of Adelard 
(from about the year 775). Since they 
appeared in vol. V. of the Corpus 
Glossariorumt Latinorum they have been 
ignored in this country, where Latin 
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Glossaries are by common consent rele- 
gated to the Gentiles’ Court as things 
remote from the orthodox devotion of 
English Latinists, devotion to the con- 
jectural emendation of the text of a few 
Latin poets. Yet they contain things 
that should interest all of us. They tell 
us, for example (on the authority of a lost 
Vita Vergiliana), that Virgil was called 
to the bar but held only one brief (C.G.L. 
V. 249, 17 ‘togam est consecutus; egit 
causam non amplius quam unam’). And 
they emend (without conjecture’s precari- 
ous aid) a line of Catullus. One of the 
sources used by the Corbie compiler 
was a Collection of Examples (of the 
meaning of words) from Authors. The 
meaning of pimguzs was there illustrated 
by Catull. 39, 11: 

aut pinguis Umber aut obesus Etruscus, 

a very suitable line, since it contrasts 
pinguis with obesus, the sleek embon- 
point of the dairy-farmer of Sassina with 
the unhealthy ‘undistributed middle’ of 
the sensual Etrurian. How did parcus 
find its way into our MSS. of Catullus? 

In that ‘editio illepida’ of a lepidus 
pocta, that warning example how 
palaeography should zo¢ be used by an 
editor, the Teubner commentary of 
Friedrich, it is declared that Catullus 
wrote gastus, of which farcus is a faulty 
transcription and pimguis a gloss. But 
that Catullus wrote pinguis is, we may 
say, proved by the ginguzbus Umobris of 
Persius (3, 74). Parcus may be a con- 
jectural emendation of some miswriting 
of pinguis, or it may be a deliberate 
alteration by some Umbrian scribe of the 
archetype. Ellis thinks it may belong 
to a second ancient recension. 

In the apparatus of the Oxford (Script. 
Class. Bibl.) text we find ‘... pinguis 
Gloss. Vatic. in Mai Class. Auct. VII. 
574 Pinguis: grassus; nam obesus plus 
est quam pinguis: Catullus ait “Aut 
pinguis,”’ etc. But how meaningless all 
this is to a reader! How differently it 
impresses him when he is told that Mai 
found the gloss in an inferior MS. of the 
Liber Glossarum; that the compiler of 
the Liber Glossarum took it from a 
Collection of Examples from Authors 
which is quite as likely to have been 
an ancient collection (like Arusianus 
Messius’ Quadriga) as a Carolingian 
(like Mico’s Prosody), since much of its 
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lore can be traced to Donatus (Class. 
Quart. XI. 128). And how necessary it 
becomes to elicit from the chief MSS. of 
the Liber Glossarum all possible infor- 
mation about this lost work! Goetz has 
published only extracts. But we must 
get all the items of the Liber Glossarum 
published which have come from this 
SOUTCE. 

And that is the object of this article. 
Are there half a dozen teachers of Latin 
in this country who have enough zeal for 
research to be willing to spend their 
forenoons for a week (or, still better, a 
fortnight) in one or other of the follow- 
ing libraries, where are the oldest MSS. 
of this Corbie dictionary: the Biblio- 
théque Nationale of Paris, the Vaticana 
of Rome, the Bibliotheque de Ville of 
Tours, the Stadtbibliothek of Berne, the 
Konigliche Bibliothek of Munich, the 
Ambrosiana of Milan? If there are, 
and if they will write to me, so that their 
labours may be distributed and directed, 
the thing will be done. 

W. M. LINDSAY. 


The University, St. Andrews. 


THE DERIVATION OF LATIN 
‘RUDIS’ QUASI SINGLESTICK. 


IT is deplorable to go backward in our 
scientific knowledge, but this is what has 
happened in regard to the etymology of 
Lat. rudis. Stowasser, in his Latin 
lexicon of 1900, explained the noun 7vudzs 
by adding after it ‘sc. uz7ga hasta’; and 
under the adjective he cited the Virgilian 
instance, viz. Aeneid IX. 743, 


ille rudem nodis et cortice crudo 
intorquet . . . hastam. 


This passage certainly suggests that the 
rudts was first a sort of knobkerry or an 
unwrought singlestick. This good ex- 
planation was silently withdrawn in 
Skutsch’s revision of Stowasser in IQIO. 
In 1915 Zimmerman, in his etymological 
lexicon, revived the suggestion—but, if 
I may say so, very coldly. Walde has 
disdained even to mention it. 

One interested in root derivation 
might be disposed to connect the noun 
ru-dis directly with 7ru-trum and ruta- 
bulum, from a root ru (see Walde s.v. 
7uo), to-scratch, so that the original 
sense of "zul7um~-rutabulum will have 
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been ‘scratcher, digging stick. Even 
then it seems to me that Lat. rudzs 
(rough< scratching) is earlier than rudis, 
knobkerry. Latin (from Greek) ruta 
(rue) will have meant, to start with, the 
rough plant or the plant of rough taste 
(cf. Lat. asper, of wine, brine). The root 
of zudzs will be ultimately not different 
from the root of Eng. rough, Lat. rau-cus, 
rough of voice. This raises the question 
of the ultimate cognation of rudis 
(rough) and 7zdzt (howls). Did the sense 
of ‘ grating.’ come from ‘howling’ or con- 
versely ? We should be cautious not to 
disbelieve the one or the other if we recall 
that, in point of derivation, Eng. smooth 
meant, to start with, ‘creamy.’ 

But waving all question of the remoter 
cognates, I wish to record myself as 
entirely satisfied with Stowasser’s deriva- 
tion of the noun rudis (sc. uirga hasta) 
from the adjective zudzs (rough). Cy. 
the Spanish noun Jazgo (billiard cue), 
from Lat. largus (broad, expansive), 
though /azgus must in Spanish have got 
the sense of ‘long’ prior to the develop- 
ment of the nominal sense of ‘cue.’ 


EDWIN W. Fay. 
The University of Texas. 


LIVY If. 80. 4. 


sed curae fuit consulibus et  senioribus 
patrum, ut imperio suo vehemens mansueto per- 
mitteretur ingenio. 

As the above passage stands in the 
MSS., there is po subject for ‘ permit- 
teretur.’ This difficulty is fully discussed 
by Professor Conway in his edition of 
Livy II. (C.U.P. 1912, p. 134), who takes 
Moritz Miiller’s suggestion and prints 
MAGISTRATUS between ‘ vehemens’ and 
‘“mansueto. It seems evident that some 
word closely akin to ‘imperio’ and 
‘magistratus’ has dropped out of the 
text, probably through haplography. 
Professor Conway mentions two pro- 
posals that have been made, but does 
not accept them. They are: (1) ‘Imperit 
vis vehemens’ (Madvig) ; (2) ‘ Imperium 
sua vz vehemens’ (Frigell). Each of 
these proposals involves a_ twofold 
tampering with the text, apart from 
Professor Conway’s objection (loc. cit.). 

The present writer suggests the inser- 
tion of MUNUS after ‘ vehemens.’ MUNUS 
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would be more likely to fall out between 
VEHEMENS and MANSUETO than would 
MAGES, (abbreviated for ‘ magistratus’). 
For MUNUS used in connexion with a 
magistracy, cp. est proprium munus 
magistratus, intellegere, se gerere per- 
sonam civitatis (Cicero, De Off. I. 
34. 124). M. KEAN. 


Collegiate School, 
Liverpool. 


LIVY XXI. 48. 8. 


‘Nummis aureis quadringentis Dasio Brun- 
disino praefecto praesidii corrupto, traditur 
Hannibal: Clastidium.’ 


With hardly an exception, commen- 
tators have fallen foul of the words 
‘nummis aureis.’? On the authority of 
a statement of Pliny® they declare that 
gold coins were not struck in Rome 
before 217 B.c.,2 and conclude that 
Livy’s allusion to them in connexion 
with events of 218 B.c. must be an 
anachronism. 

This anachronism, if it be one, cer- 
tainly does not stand alone in the pages 
of Livy, whose antiquarian accuracy 
was not above reproach. Yet Livy was 
certainly aware that in the earlier days 
of the Roman republic large sums of 
money were paid by weight. And the 
knowledge of this fact is not likely to 
have slipped from him in the present 
case, for in the above passage his method 
of expression is somewhat stilted and 
gives the impression of aiming at a 
studied effect. Our author therefore 
was on the alert, and we should think 
twice before we reproach him with a 
careless blunder. 

But on second thoughts the objections 

1 Nash (1874); Capes (1878); Dowdall 
(1885); Dimsdale (1888); Tatham (1889); 
Trayes (1899); Allcroft and Hayes (1902). 
Westcott (1892) tries to evade the difficulty by’ 
translating ‘an amount of gold of the value of 
400 aurei. But this does excessive violence to 
Livy’s language. 

2 Hist. Naturalis 33. 47: aureus nummus 
post annos li. percussus est quam argenteus. _ 

3 This date, which some scholars reject in 


favour of 218 B.C., has recently been rehabili- 
tated by Leuze (Zeitschrift fiir Numismaitk, 
1915, pp- 37-46). 

* jt 22. 23. 3x argent: fondo bina et selibras 
in militem praestaret. 
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to Livy’s version lose all their force. 
For one thing, it is by no means certain 
that Pliny’s date for the first emission 
of gold coin at Rome is correct. Some 
leading numismatists have used the 
evidence of style—which is a safer 
criterion in expert hands than a second 
or third-hand snippet from Pliny—to 
date back the earliest extant gold pieces 
from the mint at Rome to the last years 
of the First Punic War, or to some 
other period anterior to the Second 
Punic War.! Again, it is quite arbitrary 
to assume that Hannibal’s choice of 
gold coins was limited to the issues of 
the Roman moneyers. Indeed, if he 
paid in coin at all, he probably did not 
use Roman pieces. The earliest Roman 
gold coinage, whatever its date, was 
almost certainly an emergency issue. It 
was intended to cope with a stringency 
of money in Rome itself and therefore 
would not circulate widely outside the 
city. It is unlikely, therefore, that 
Hannibal could have hoarded a suffi- 
cient stock of these aurei to liquidate 
his transaction with Dasius. We should 
look beyond Rome for the provenance 
of the four hundred gold pieces. 

Now if we take a survey of those 
mints whose coins might possibly have 
come into Hannibal’s hands, we shall 
have to travel over quite a wide field. 
In Italy alone gold coins of the third 
century are known to have been struck 
at Volsinii, Capua, Heraclea, Taren- 
tum, and among the Brutti. In Sicily 
issues in the same metal were not un- 
common 1n the fifth century, and in the 
third century the mint of Syracuse 
was singularly prolific of gold pieces. 
Carthage too issued gold currency in 
the early and middle part of the same 
century, and even some of the tribes of 
Gaul had followed suit.2 Of the mints 
in the Eastern Mediterranean, it may 
suffice to mention that of the great 
Macedonian kings, Philip and Alexander. 

Gold coins, therefore, were plentiful 
enough in Hannibal’s time. And we 


1 Grueber, Coins of the Roman Republic, 
introd. p. lv; vol. 1, p. 12. Hill, Aéstorical 
Roman Coins, pp. 40-43. Hill's date (c. 242 B.C.) 
commends itself strongly on historical grounds, 

2 Cf. Head, Astoria Numorum and the 
British Museum Catalogue of Coins. 
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need not doubt that—setting aside the 
case of emergency issues—they had a 
wide circulation among the armies of 
that period, for they would be far more 
convenient to carry than the bulky 
silver pieces.2 Indeed some of the 
principal gold coinages, such as those 
of Syracuse and Tarentum, of Macedon 
and Carthage, and the pieces struck 
under Roman authority at Capua, were 
evidently meant in the first instance for 
military use. Their emission usually 
coincided with some important military 
effort, and was on such a scale as to 
exceed by far the needs of the local 
market. Almost any and every one of 
the issues above mentioned would have 
served Hannibal’s purpose. The coins 
of Carthage would presumably be the 
easiest for him to come by; those of 
Macedon, and, in a less degree, of 
Syracuse and Tarentum, enjoyed the 
greatest international reputation; and 
the last-named were probably the most 
familiar to the recipient, a native of 
Brundisium. 

But it is useless to break our heads 
in endeavouring to find in what par- 
ticular species Hannibal paid Dasius. 
Suffice it to say that he probably had 
plenty of ‘nummi aurei’ of one sort or 
another at his disposal, and that there 
is no warrant for accusing Livy of inac- 
curacy in his description of Hannibal’s 
bargain. M. Cary. 


University of London. 


QUINTILIAN I. 9. 2. 


I THINK it should be stated that the 
interpretation of this passage repre- 
hended by Mr. F. H. Colson in the 
last number of the CLASSICAL REVIEW 
is assumed by M. L. Havet on p. xvi of 
his edition of 1895, where it 1s cited 
amongst the ‘ testimonia de Phaedro.’ 


J. P. PosTGATE. 


3 The inconvenience of silver money to an 
army in rapid motion is amusingly illustrated in 
Oman, History of the Peninsular War, vol. ii., 
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“© This is particularly true of the copious 
issues describéd.in.Evans’ Horsemen of Taren- 
tum; pp. 81-2,°97, 140-1. 
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POMPEY’S COMPROMISE. 


PROFESSOR TENNEY FRANK’S sug- 
gestion! that Pompey’s offer to prolong 
Caesar’s command in Gaul till Novem- 
ber 13, 49 B.C., was coupled with a 
provision for the insertion of two inter- 
calary months in the early part of that 
year receives support from the following 
passage in Cicero’s correspondence: 
‘leuissime enim, guia de intercalando 
non obtinuerat (Curio), transfugit ad 
populum’ (Ad Familtares 8. 6. 5. 
Written by Caelius to Cicero in March, 
50 B.C., some two months before 
Pompey made his offer to Caesar). 

This passage shows that the question 
of calendar reform was in the air at 
the time when Pompey made his offer 
to Caesar. We do not know what 
attitude Pompey adopted towards 
Curio’s scheme at the outset; but once 
Curio had abandoned his motion and 
left a free field to Pompey the latter 
had a double interest in reviving the 
question of intercalation. Not only, 
as Professor Frank points out, would a 
manipulation of the calendar enable 
him to make a specious offer to Caesar, 
but it would place his antagonist Curio 
in adilemma. If Curio accepted Pom- 
pey’s calendar reform, he would preju- 
dice the interests of his patron Caesar. 
If he opposed it after himself intro- 
ducing a similar or identical scheme, 
he would lay himself open to the charge 
of inconsistency. The second of these 
results, moreover, was one which Pom- 
pey was anxious to attain. His general 
policy of riposte against Curio at this 
time was to pretend that he, Pompey, 
and not Curio, was Caesar’s true 
friend, that Curio was a mere irre- 
sponsible mischief-maker.? 


1 Classical Review, May-June, 1919, pp. 68-9. 

2 Ad familiares 8. 11. 3: Pompeius, tam- 
quam Caesarem non impugnet, sed quod illi 
aequum putet constituat as¢ Curionem quaerere 
dtscordatas. 
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There is, therefore, good reason for 
believing that Professor Frank has 
Offered a valid explanation of a diffi- 
culty which has long baffled historians. 


M. Cary. 
University of London. 


NOSTRUM NOBIS. 


In Archiv 15. 47 (anno 1908; cf. 
Kleine Schriften, p. 321), in a paragraph 
entitled Evsatz des Komparattonskasus, 
Skutsch wrote as follows: Woher dies 
quam gekommen ist, lasst sich mit 
einem Worte sagen—und doch ist es 
nirgends gesagt. . .. Genau so ist 
im Lateinischen hic clarior est quam tlle 
statt clartor est zllo eingetreten nach der 
Analogie von hic tam clarus est quam tlle. 
But in the Classical Review 8. 458 (anno 
1894) I had written: A very transparent 
origin for the Latin quam (than) can be 
made out, ¢.g. tam ego fut liber quam (sc. 
liber) gnatus tuus (Plautus, Cpt. 310); it 
is but a step to ltbertor quam gnatus tuus. 
Also in my edition of the Mostellarta 
(anno 1902) I presented the case for 
interaction between comparison of 
equality and comparison of inequality 
at least as thoroughly as Skutsch. To 
my examples I may now add from 
Wycherley’s Gentleman Dancing Master 
(i. 2), Thou hast made the best use of 
three months at Paris as ever English 
squire did. In his small volume on 
Horace (ch. vi., p. 110 of the Lippincott 
edition) Sir Theodore Martin got two 
types of comparison of inequality into 
confusion, viz. in the sentence: ‘the 
wife so chosen seems to have been at 
pains to make herself more attractive to 
everybody rather than to her husband.’ 


EpwIn W. Fay. 
University of Texas. 
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REVIEWS 
THE PRICE OF FREEDOM. 


The Price of Freedom: An Anthology 
for All Nations, chosen by F. MELIAN 


STAWELL. 73$”xXq4¥. Pp. 165. 24 
illustrations. London: Headley 
Brothers. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


Miss F. M. STAWELL, in her interesting 
collection of extracts from the poets 
and thinkers of many nations, does not 
shrink from contemplating the harsh 
and cruel sides of life, which emerge 
so often in the age-long struggle for 
freedom. Her little book may thus 
prove a useful corrective to the serene 
beauty of Mr. Bridges’ great Anthology, 
which inspired it. Twenty-four illus- 
trations are added, most of them being 
happily chosen, though Rembrandt's 
‘Anatomy Lesson’ might well have 
been omitted. Miss Stawell draws on 
German writers (chiefly Goethe and 
Nietzsche) and also, rather largely, on 
Walt Whitman and Browning, all of 
whom were passed over by Mr. Bridges. 

For the Classical Review the main 
interest of the book lies in its quotations 
from the classics. We are struck by 
the entire absence of Latin, except for 
a few lines from Spinoza. Is there 
nothing to be found in Livy or Tacitus, 
Virgil or the Roman Stoics, to hearten 
the world in its fight ‘ pulchra pro 
libertate’ (Aen. VI. 821)? It is note- 
worthy that Mr. Bridges also allows 
classical Latin literature to be repre- 
sented by a single passage from the 
Aeneid. Some lover of Latin ought to 
fill up this gap, if it can be filled. The 


Greek quotations are nearly all well- 
known ones. Unfortunately only four 
out of fifteen appear with an absolutely 
accurate Greek text: mis-spellings and 
wrong accents abound. It is a pity 
that such mistakes should have been 
allowed to survive the proof-sheets. 
The translations are generally Miss 
Stawell’s own: that of the Thermopylae 
epitaph—‘ Stranger, tell the Spartans 
that we have obeyed their orders, and 
have fallen here ’—reads very flat: the 
emphasis is on Td xeipeOa, ‘here we 
lie,’ and the noble lines almost demand 
a couplet in verse. Antigone’s answer 
to Creon (Soph. Antigone 523) is admit- 
tedly a difficult line, for which a perfect 
rendering has perhaps not yet been 
found; but Miss Stawell’s lengthy 
paraphrase sadly weakens it. For the 
Athenian battle-song in the Perstans 
(402-5) Browning’s rendering is used. 
In spite of Browning’s name, one misses 
the steady rhythm of the Greek, and a 
printer’s slip in punctuation does not 
improve matters. Plato furnishes but 
one quotation, of six words only; 
Thucydides none. Altogether the Greek 
extracts grip the reader far less than 
they ought to do. 

It is only fair to add that the Greek 
forms a very small part of the book, and 
that the translations from the Frenca 
and German are well done, especially 
two fine prose passages, one from Zola 
(p.78) and one from Victor Hugo (p. go). 


G. W. BuTTERWORTH. 


NATURAL SCIENCE AND THE CLASSICAL SYSTEM IN 
EDUCATION. 


Natural Science and the Classical System 
in Education: Essays New and Old. 
Edited by Sir RAy LANKESTER. One 
volume. Pp. x+268. London: 
Heinemann, 1918. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE Committee on the Neglect of 
Science have entrusted to Sir Ray 


Lankester the publication of essays on 
‘Natural Science in Education,’ by the 
Master of Balliol ; on ‘ The Case against 
the Classical Languages’ and ‘A Modern 
Education,’ by Mr. H. G. Wells; on 
‘Science and Educational Reconstruc- 
tion,’ by Mr. F. W. Sanderson ;. and 
‘The Aim of Education,’ by the editor. 
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The last essay is a trumpet-call, as loud 
as possible, intended to rally the friends 
of science against their supposed enemy, 
the tradition of classical teaching. 

In discussing the value of these essays 
I shall try to set out the lists for the 
encounter between the combatants as 
accurately as is needful. It might have 
been hoped that the champion of science 
as against the classics, the editor, 
would have anticipated the necessary 
explanations. But. his command of 
scientific procedure is not adequate for 
the discussion before us. 

We must begin by taking account of 
the several sciences. If we start with 
the more abstract sciences and proceed 
to the more concrete, we shall put 
mathematics first. Then in order will 
follow physics, chemistry, physiology 
both botanical and animal. Aswethus 
proceed, each science takes for granted 
the results of the more abstract sciences 
which have preceded it. When, how- 
ever, we leave physiology to go on to 
psychology, we find that it is only partly 
true that psychology demands a know- 
ledge of its predecessors. A new ele- 
ment comes in. In the other sciences 
we study processes from the outside; in 
psychology we indeed study some pro- 
cesses from the outside, for example 
when we try to interpret the conscious- 
ness of animals. But the most charac- 
teristic part of psychology is that which 
is reached from the inside, by intro- 
spection, when consciousness expresses 
itself. It is at this point that we can 
enter fully upon anthropology, the 
scientific study of man, and not before. 
Not before this stage do we enter upon 
the subjects included under humanism. 
And when we do so enter, we find that 
we are no longer confined to the judg- 
ments of facts which make up the posi- 
tive sciences, or, as Sir Ray Lankester 
calls them, the natural sciences. Sir 
Ray Lankester introduces an element of 
confusion when he removes the obvious 
and convenient distinction between 
those studies which are specially con- 
cerned with man such as folklore, com- 
parative religion, history, literature, and 
so forth, and those studies such as 
physics and chemistry, which do not 
regard man as distinguished from the 
rest of the universe. So far as man is 
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something more than an animal, so far 
as the natural sciences with their judg- 
ments of fact need to be supplemented 
by humanist studies with their judg- 
ments of value, to that extent only (I 
must point out to Sir Ray Lankester) 1s 
man a spiritual being, as imperfect as 
you like, but still spiritual. When the 
editor was reprinting so large a part of 
the ‘Essays on a Liberal Education,’ 
why did he omit Wilson’s paper ‘On 
Teaching Natural Science in Schools’? 
Theexplanation isnot fartoseek. Wilson 
agrees (p. 256) that ‘an education in 
science alone weuld not be the highest,’ 
that ‘in order to train men education 
must deal mainly with the feelings, the 
history, the language of men.’ Such 
was the verdict of the one “scientific ’ 
contributor to the volume in question. 
We must therefore, in our systematic 
study of the problem, call in the assist- 
ance of human psychology and human 
ethics. It is the business of education, 
in the light of these sciences, to en- 
courage the individual to form good 
habits of thinking, feeling, and acting. 
Perhaps the most effective, although 
not always the most satisfactory, means 
to this end is found in social opinion, 
social pressure, and social example. 
The boy who goes to school or the man 
who earns his living, needs, as far as he 
can, to understand and to value rightly 
these social forces, if only because he 
himself is a contributory element. And 
the individual cannot thus take his part 
effectively unless his imagination 1s 
exercised upon human affairs. Here, 
the natural sciences leave us at the 
threshold. They lack the watchword, 
the ‘open Sesame.’ But the boy whoin 
Latin has struggled as far as Caesar’s 
Gallic War, or in Greek as far as the 
Anabasis of Xenophon, has had to con- 
struct in his own mind a picture, im- 
perfect indeed, but yet a picture, of 
another age and another civilisation. 
Here we have a hint of the services of 
the classics in developing the boy’s 1m- 
agination: more than a hint is unneces- 
sary. Now it is an ascertained fact 
that the development of the imagination 
accompanies to a very striking degree 
the development of the sense of language 
values. The Spirit comes often by way 
of the Word. Not all are susceptible 
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of this development to a very great 
extent, but there is reason for holding 
that to a small extent,all human beings 
are thus susceptible. It has yet to be 
shown that English and modern lan- 
guages, other than English, offer the 
like discipline to the imagination and 
the speech faculty, which is furnished, 
say, by the Greek New Testament. 
English teaching, under scientific in- 
fluences, fails to apply judgments of 
value. I still smart under the injustice 
of being compelled for an English ex- 
amination to learn by heart when a 
boy a second-rate poem like Parnell’s 
‘Hermit.’ And the case of English 
studies 1s no better in these latter days. 
The classical authors—‘splendors of 
the firmament of time’—whom Sir Ray 
Lankester characteristically describes 
(p. 264) as ‘more or less ignorant and 
deluded,’ rarely condescend to the level 
of thought and expression which is 
found when students of natural science 
leave their proper province. And this 
leads me to my third point: the classical 
tradition puts a boy in the way not only 
of a cultivated imagination and an 
increased susceptibility to the exact use 
of language: he is familiarised, as he 
tries to enter into the varied styles of 
the classical writers, with the applica- 
tion of a standard of beauty. This 
exercise of taste is a common possession 
of all modern literatures, so far as they 
derive from the classics. 

So far as the classical tradition has 
disappeared in craftsmanship, to that 
extent our English surroundings have 
become barren, stale, unprofitable. The 
Victorian age is in this respect a by- 
word. The application in England of 
science to industrial processes from 
about 1760 marked the beginning of the 
end. Since that time the world has not 
only become uglier day by day so far as 
human production is concerned, but the 
human mind has lost for lack of exercise 
the power of responding to the appeal 
of the beautiful. The craftsman and 
the artist live out their careers in an 
alien world. Mr. Wells (p. 187), in his 
capacity of a prophet of to-day, rightly 
interprets the mind of to-day when he 
says that ‘ beautiful writing or painting 
is educational by reason of its thought 
and illumination, and not by reason 
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of its beauty.’ I had been waiting for 
‘thought and illumination.’ I now 
understand why the ‘ educationalist ’ 
empties the House of Commons, com- 
mittees, public meetings. He speaks 
for a world from which beauty is 
left out. 

The exclusive pursuit of natural 
science narrows the imagination by 
concentrating it upon non-human facts. 
It leaves undeveloped, or cramps or dis- 
torts the power of expression. A col- 
league of mine unkindly complains that 
Huxley was the last scientific man who 
wrote English. 

The industrial revolution, with science 
for its guide, has destroyed the beauty 
of human surroundings. And English 
scientific men are in the main uncon- 
scious of the external amenities of life, an 
unconsciousness which they share with 
their business contemporaries. But the 
workman has awakened to his loss in 
this respect, his ugly dwellings, and his 
mean streets. He has been exploited 
spiritually by his isolation from the 
ancient and lovely traditions of the ex- 
terior world. And if he ‘rots inwardly 
and foul contagion spreads,’ who shall 
say how far the guilt lies with those who 
have taken from his home the last 
touches of beauty ? 

Mr. Wells is better than his word. In 
a passage (p. 206) which doubtless 
escaped the notice of the editor, Mr. 
Wells proposes that the ‘ common arch 
of the whole system’ of education should 
rest upon the two pillars of classical 
and scientific studies. And there I 
should be content to leave it. The 
widened sympathies of the classical 
student can find room and a welcome 
for the renaissance of science, especially 
when, as in Mr. Sanderson's pages, he 
catches echoes of the glorious Lionardo. 
In schools with an engineering s:de a 
boy, not infrequently, goes over from 
the classical fifth to the engineering 
side, and the classical boy in one year, 
often, so I am assured, catches up and 
passes the engineering boy who starts 
with a two years’ advantage in his 
special subject. But there is no funda- 
mental hostility between the classical 
and the scientific curriculum. They 
find room in turn and im their due order 
for the‘development of those varied in- 
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dividualities which, in proportion to 
their rich difference, contribute to the 
meaning of the world. 

I wonder what the Master of Balliol 
thinks of the concluding essay of the 
editor? Unhappy turns of speech like 
‘the dismal fatuities of grammarians’ 
(p. 259), or ‘overgrown staff of “unable” 
teachers’ (p. 267), are matched by the 
elaborate identification of knowledge 
with wisdom (p. 254) and the un- 
scientific confusion between the natural 
and the human sciences. Sir Ray 
Lankester has indeed given away the 
whole case of science so far as he is 
concerned. Wisdom is not the inevit- 
able companion either of classical or 
scientific knowledge. It stands above 
them both, for it determines the ends to 
which man must direct not only his 
knowledge but his actions. But the 
Master of Balliol must be careful of the 
company he keeps. The spiritual life 
of man would indeed be starved if its 
main food were confined to the excite- 
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ments of the unusually distant, say, 
Saturn and his rings, or the movement 
of the blood corpuscles as seen under a 
microscope (p. 3). I say nothing of the 
consolations of religion. But a quota- 
tion from another Oxford writer shall 
be set against Mr. A. L. Smith and the 
interesting reprints from ‘The Essays 
on a Liberal Education’: 


The words of some classic author .. . pas- 
sages which to a boy are but rhetorical common- 
laces . . . at length come home to him, when 
ong years have passed, and he has had ex- 
perience of life, and pierce him, as if he had 
never before known them, with their sad 
earnestness and vivid exactness. 


Not even Mr. Sanderson's delightful 
exhibition of two years ago (p. 225) 
could give me the comfort which 
Newman and less eloquent souls have 
found in the loved pages of Virgil and 
Horace. 
FRANK GRANGER. 
University College, 
Nottingham. 


DIE PYTHAIS: STUDIEN ZUR GESCHICHTE DER 


VERBINDUNGEN ZWISCHEN ATHEN 


Die Pythats: Studien zur Geschichte 
der Verbindungen zwischen Athen und 
Delphi. Inaugural-dissertation von 
AXEL Boetuius. Uppsala, 1918. 


THE author, a pupil of Professor Sam 
Wide, has made a very useful study of 
the Athenian sacrifice at Delphi, which 
was offered from time to time and 
called 7 TIv@ais. His conclusions, which 
are based on a careful examination of 
the Delphic inscriptions, are as follows: 
at some early period, in response to a 
request from Athens, the oracle ordered 
that the sacrifice should be sent, when 
Zeus lightened above Harma (on Mount 
Parnes), and this led to the foundation 
of a sort of college of Pythaistae, who 
watched for the lightning three days 
and three nights in three months of the 
year. But so seldom did they observe 
it that é6rav &:’" Appatos dotpawn became 
proverbial by the time of Pericles for 
‘seldom’ or ‘late,’ as a comedian 
adapted the phrase to Pericles éray dca 
IIvevos aotpayyn. The observatory was 


UND DELPHI. 


‘on the wall between the Pythion and 
the Olympion’ (Strabo). In passing let us 
observe that this is one more refutation 
of the theory of Dorpfeld that the name 
Pythion was anciently applied to the 
north-west corner of the Acropolis. Mr. 
Boethius is also definitely against con- 
necting Euripides, Jon 285, with the 
lightning on Harma and the watch of 
the Pythaistae. When the sacrifice was 
actually performed, it took place with 
the ancient ceremony, alluded to by 
Aeschylus, Eumenides 12, in which axe- 
bearers led the way. Mr. Boethius 
thinks it most probable that the axes 
were originally votive, like the Tenedian 
axe. Either this was the case, or they 
were relics of the ancient ritual, as 
observed in the case of the Buphonia. 
Attic legend connected the ceremony 
either with the coming of the god from 
Delos to Delphi or with Theseus clearing 
the land of robbers (Sc/ol. Med. 1 and 2). 
The route taken was via Oenoe and 
Cithaeron, not via,the Tetrapolis and 
Tanagra, according’ to Mr. Boethius, 
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who however deals fully with the quasi- 
independent religious connexions of the 
Tetrapolis with Delphi and Delos, a 
subject treated by Philochoros. Special 
ceremonies of the Pythais were the 
Pyrphoria and Tripodophoria, in which 
Mr. Boethius nightly sees the acknow- 
ledgment of the original foundation of 
the Pythion at Athens from Delphi. 
After 330 B.c. there was a long interval 
during which the sacrifice was not 
offered. It was always quite distinct 
from the Panhellenic Pythia, and was 
an Athenian function performed at 
Delphi. In 138 B.c. the custom was 
revived, without the old watch for the 
lightning, and at first without the 
Pythaists. Between thisyear and 97 B.c. 
the processions can be reconstructed 
with the aid of Delphic inscriptions as 
having taken place four times. In 128 
the well-known Paean of Limenius, to 
which the musical notes are attached, 
was sung, relating the old story of the 
coming of the god from Delos by way 
of Athens. In these years deliberate 
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archaism led to the restoration of the 
Pythaistae both adults and boys (an 
Icarian relief of the fourth century, of 
which Mr. Boethius gives an illustra- 
tion, shows four such boys accompanied 
by an adult), while every effort was 
made by the Athenian state to lend 
dignity to the occasion by official repre- 
sentation. Even the Athenian guild of 
actors co-operated, and they were not 
only thanked by the Delphians, but a 
statue was erected with a compli- 
mentary inscription for their perform- 
ances. Into the details of these later 
celebrations of the Pythais it is un- 
necessary to enter, but the general im- 
pression left by Mr. Boethius’ work is 
that he has carefully studied the evi- 
dence and arrived at the best conclu- 
sions. His chief service is definitely to 
distinguish the Pythais from the Pythia, 
the Panhellenic festival, to which e.g. 
Demosthenes (xix. 128) refers. Whyis 
a dissertation by a Swede written in 
German ? G. C. RICHARDS. 
Oriel College, Oxford. 


GREEK POLITICAL THEORY: PLATO AND HIS PREDECESSORS. 


Greek Political Theory: Plato and his 
Predecessors. 8vo. One vol. Pp. xi1+ 
403. London: Methuen and Co., 
September, 1918. 


Mr. BARKER’S volume Is a recasting— 
indeed almost a rewriting—of the first 
part of his book on The Political Phil- 
osophy of Plato and Aristotle published 
in 1906. The writing of it, as he says, 
has been ‘ pure pleasure,’ and he will 
take it as a compliment that the read- 
ing of it, pleasurable in itself, should 
have sent the present writer back to the 
even greater pleasure of communing 
with the spirit of their common master. 
He will forgive him then if this notice 
should refrain from dealing in detail 
with the virtues and occasional defici- 
encies of what will undoubtedly become 
a standard book for students of Greek 
political thought, and should dwell on 
one particular aspect of Plato's work, 
to the full significance of which this 
_ latest study, like others, has not done 
full justice. 


‘A city, we must remember,’ says Mr- 
Barker in his second chapter (p. 24), in 
a passage added since the earlier volume, 
‘always meant to the Greeks a com- 
munity of persons rather than an area 
of territory. They spoke in terms of 
men where we... tend to speak in 
terms of acres’ or rather of square 
miles. The contrast here drawn is not 
only true, but fundamental, and its 
implications are a good deal deeper 
than Mr. Barker and other modern 
students of Plato appear to have 
realised. For if Plato’s city is not a 
territorial unit, like a modern state, but 
a spiritual unit, resembling rather a 
college or a church, much of his teach. 
ing will be inapplicable, or applicable 
only after careful allowance has been 
made, to modern political conceptions 
and conditions. Neglect of this obvious 
fact has led to much confusion of 
thought. Two examples from Mr. 
Barker’s. volume must suffice. The 
word daw; De points out (p. 39), implied 
to the Greeks an inherited moral 
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sanction, while to us it means merely 
‘a set of regulations.’ True, but on 
p. 268, forgetful of the distinction, he 
tells us that ‘ Plato’s insistence on the 
tule of law within a system of politi- 
cally independent states entitles him to 
rank as a forerunner of international 
law.. Of international morality, of 
Sutlichkeit, yes; but of the Permanent 
Court of Justice at the Hague, a tribunal 
suspended 7% vacuo above states and 
peoples of varying outlook and moral 
standards—emphatically ‘no.’ Plato 
never fell into the current modern error 
of thinking that a moral relation be- 
tween diverse groups, whether tribes or 
large states, can be brought into exis- 
tence by the fiats of a few carefully- 
collected sages. 

Our other example is from a very 
different field. It concerns the much 
disputed question of Plato’s attitude 
towards art. Plato disbelieved, Mr. 
Barker tells us (p. 371), in ‘a general 
taste,’ and so he fell back, in his 
search for a controlling authority, on 
‘State regulation.’ ‘With many of his 
regulations we of this generation in- 
Stinctively disagree,’ adds Mr. Barker; 
and no wonder, for the idea of a modern 
territorial state or municipality attempt- 
ing to hedge round the intellectual and 
artistic initiative of the very mixed 
body of persons within its jurisdiction 
is plainly repugnant to us. 

But if we remember that Plato is 
thinking in terms, not of a state, or 
even of a municipality, but of a society 
with an inherited social and artistic 
tradition of its own, of a ‘school’ in 
the full meaning of that word, the case 
is altered. 

In the Republic, in fact, the modern 
man finds not one but two distinct 
problems treated—the problem of 
government and the problem of what 
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for want of a better term we must call 
‘nationality.’ States have no art; or, 
when they have one, it bears all the 
marks of the patron’s order or the 
parasite’s flattery. But nations, groups 
of individuals with a common racial 
and social inheritance and common 
memories and aspirations, can and do 
produce art, and, with art, a common 
standard of taste and appreciation. 
What would be frank absurdity in 
Dublin Castle and even in the Dublin 
Municipality might be quite feasible 
for the Abbey Theatre or the Gaelic 
League or even for the National Uni- 
versity of Ireland. Similarly the idea 
of an American art controlled from 
Washington merely excites ridicule, but 
readers of Miss Jane Addams’ and other 
books on the hfe and activities of the 
different immigrant nationalities will 
realise how strong and life-giving a 
power resides in the artistic tradition 
which they have brought with them and 
which is sustained and nourished by 
deliberate communal action. A ‘ bazaar 
of styles’ is quite as demoralising as 
the ‘bazaar of constitutions’ which 
Plato denounces in democracy, and the 
experience of modern national groups, 
reaching out to the expression of their 
corporate consciousness in art and liter- 
ature and other forms of spiritual 
achievement, and reacting against the 
influence of a disintegrating cosmo- 
politanism, throws valuable new light 
on some of the perplexities which have 
troubled Mr. Barker and others on this 
subject. 

To develop this point would carry 
one far beyond the limits of a review, 
and an apology is perhaps needed for 
having allowed Mr. Barker’s excellent 
book to serve as an opportunity for 
suggesting it. 

A. E. ZIMMERN. 
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The Dream in Homer and Greek 
Tragedy. By WILLIAM STUART 


MEsSsER, Ph.D. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1918. $1.25 net and 
5s. 6d. net. 


Tue Department of Classical Philology 
of Columbia University has approved 
this monograph as a contribution to 
knowledge worthy of publication. We 
are happy to agree, and we hope that 
Mr. Messer will be able to fulfil his 
promise of further contributions to his 
chosen subject. He was led to the 
study of the dreams in Greek literature 
by the discovery—which every serious 
student of Latin literature will make— 
that without Greek youcannot get farinto 
Latin; for he first set out to investigate 
Roman dreams (see Mnemosyne, 45, 78- 
g2). His present work is really intro- 
ductory to a more general study of the 
ancient dream, especially as portrayed 
in Latin hterature. It deals particularly 
with the dreams in Homer, Hesiod, and 
the Tragedians, (1) as a part of the 
machinery, a motive force in the de- 
velopment of action, narrative, plot, and 
(2) as artistic ends in themselves, more 
or less complete, more or less refined, 
more or less natural or artificial. The 
author has collected, for his own pur- 
poses, all dreams and references to 
dreams that he can find in Greek or 
Latin literature down to the second 
century A.D., and his footnotes give 
proof of his wide reading and of the 
intrinsic interest of his materials. His 
style is somewhat inelegant, and his 
arrangement unattractive. His method 
is to plough solemnly through the whole 
field, noting and discussing each dream 
as it appears. Accordingly there is too 
much repetition, and a_ bewildering 
abundance of cross-references. If only 
he had added a short chapter summar- 
ising his results, his work would have 
been more likely to be recognised for 
what it is—a very sound and useful 
piece of not particularly inspired re- 
search. That the author is no mere 
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compiler is shown by many touches of 
just literary appreciation. He is at his 
best in pointing out that Penelope’s 
dream of geese and eagle (Odyssey XIX.) 
is unlike other dreams in Homer, an 
allegorical vision which demands inter- 
pretation, ‘a new departure for the epic, 
and a model for the allegorical dreams 
of tragedy.’ The second part, in which 
the eagle returns and announces him- 


as Odysseus, is in the manner of the - 


older type, the objective dream which 
tells its own tale without any mystery ; 
and this addition, Mr. Messer thinks, is 
an indication that the poet felt uneasy 
about the introduction of the new 
technique (pp. 33-4). Excellent, again, 
is the remark (p. 57) that ‘the imme- 
diate source of the dream in tragedy is 
to be found not in religion and cult, but 
in the literature.’ So is the discussion 
(p. 81 ff.) of the dream in Sophocles’ 
Electra, where the old literary mottf is 
adapted, not so much for its mechanical 
effect upon the plot as for its value as a 
means and an excuse for the portrayal 
of character. Finally, the description 
of the dream in Euripides’ Iphigenta in 
Taurts as approximating to ‘the highly- 
chiselled miniatures in which the Alex- 
andrian period delights,’ strikes me as 
just and illuminating. Where Mr. 
Messer sticks to the literature and his 
own commonsense, his work is sound 
and useful. Sometimes, unfortunately, 
he is led, like most of us, into the 
dangerous by-paths of cult-conjecture. 
On p. 4, for example, after a sound sane 
statement in the text that Hermes is 
not portrayed in Homer as a god of 
dreams, and that ovecpotouzros as his 
epithet 1s of ante-Alexandrian, we are 
dismayed to read in a footnote that 
‘From Hermes ove:porroy7ros to Hermes 
xGovi0s . the step was short.’ 
Similar mental pressure produced, I 
think, the strange juggling with the 
meaning of the plain word xaxov on 
p. 12. But why, in the footnote to 
p. 16, Mr. Messer suddenly exclaims, 
‘Add Granger .. .’ etc., I cannot con- 


jecture. 
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A GOLD TREASURE OF THE LATE ROMAN PERIOD. 


A Gold Treasure of the Late Roman 
Period. By WALTER DENNISON, 
Swarthmore College. (University of 
Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, 
Vol. XII. Studies in East Christian 
and Roman Art, Part II.). One 
volume. 11”x 8". Pp. 87. Fifty-four 
plates and 57 text illustrations. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1918. §2.50 net. 


Tuis study was completed by the author 
just before his death in March, 1917. 
An In Memoriam notice is appended to 
the volume. 

The book is a description of thirty- 
six objects said to belong to a gold 
treasure found in Egypt. The word 
‘said’ is used advisedly, for, though 
there is enough stylistic resemblance to 
connect together several of the pieces, 
the evidence relating to the discovery 
of the objects is extremely unsatisfac- 
tory. The pieces were brought at 
different times by Arabs to a ‘ well-known 
antiquary of Cairo.” They were pur- 
chased from him by four collectors, 
with the result that they are now scat- 
tered in Detroit, New York, the Anti- 
quarium in Berlin, and the British 
Museum. Four of the objects — two 
necklaces and a pair of serpent bracelets 
—are stated to have been found at 
Alexandria. They are clearly of earlier 
date (second-third century after Christ) 
than the bulk of the objects which the 
author rightly assigns to the sixth 
century. 

The volume consists mainly of a very 
detailed and accurate description of the 
objects which comprise striking but 
somewhat florid examples of the Oriental 
jeweller’s art. Chief among them are 
two pectorals set with Imperial coins 
and medallions of the fifth and sixth 
centuries, to which were attached 
medallion pendants (in one case with 
designs depicting the Annunciation and 
the Miracle of Cana). There are other 
medallions in gold settings, necklaces 
with jewel pendants, a_breast-chain 
with openwork medallions, bracelets with 
openwork decoration and jewels, and a 
rock-crystal statuette of a woman of no 


high artistic merit. The coins in the 
pectorals range from Theodosius I. 
(379-395) to Mauricius Tiberius (582- 
602). 


‘The ornaments were no doubt found 
in Egypt (Assift in Upper Egypt and the 
site of the ancient Antinoé are each 
mentioned as provenance), but no re- 
liance can be placed on the statements 
made as to the find-spot. There is 
indeed doubt as to whether all the 
objects (excluding those assigned to 
Alexandria) were found together. The 
conjecture that Alexandria was the 
original place of manufacture has some 
plausibility, but there is no reason to 
suppose that there would be any marked 
difference between the products of 
Egyptian and Syrian jewellers at the 
period to which these ornaments belong. 

The objects, though primarily of in- 
terest to the student of ‘ Byzantine’ 
jevellery, are also instructive for those 
who study ancient jewellery as a whole. 
There can be little doubt that the bulk 
of what is known as ‘ Roman’ jewellery 
owes its form and decoration.to Eastern 
jewellers, primarily those of Antioch 
and Alexandria and later those of Con- 
stantinople. The pure Greek tradition 
dies out, as far as can be seen, in the 
second and third centuries after Christ 
—that tradition which laid stress on the 
exquisite modelling of gold into human 
oranimal form. Survivals of this Greek 
tradition are seen in the Rams’ head 
necklace (Plate XXIX.) and the Serpent 
bracelets (Plate XLVII.) of the present 
publication, objects which are ad- 
mittedly of different origin and of earlier 
date than the buik of this treasure. 
The other and main portion of these 
ornaments illustrate the development 
in the ‘Byzantine’ period of features 
which can be traced back to the 
jewellery of the Hellenistic period. 
Alexander opened and Pompey reopened 
the Nearer East to the Graeco-Roman 
world. It was in the Hellenistic period 
that precious stones became a promi- 
nent element in jewellery, and from 
that period they grew in prominence 
till we, arrive ‘at (overloaded ornaments 
such as the lunate bejewelled necklace 
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of openwork shown in Plate XXXV. 
The openwork, which is so conspicuous 
in the ornaments of this find, begins on 
a modest scale in the first and second 
centuries after Christ, and is then de- 
veloped with increasing complication 
and arabesque effects. A find from 
Tunis of the third century (B. M. 
Jewellery, 2,824, 2,866-7) may be 
cited as marking an intermediate stage 
both in the use of precious stones and 
also of openwork. 

The pectorals of the present find 
show the use of coins as elements in 
jewellery—an element foreign to Greck 
tastc—carried to extremes. The coin 
as a feature of jewellery appears to have 
been introduced into ‘ Roman’ orna- 
ments under Oriental influence about 
the first century after Christ, when the 
belief in its prophylactic virtues not 
improbably assisted in popularising it. 
Incidentally it may be noted that the 
statement on p. 105 that coins of 
Caracalla are the earliest framed gold 
coins known ts not quite accurate. The 
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British Museum possesses a gold neck- 
lace with a pendant in the form of an 
aureus of Domitian in a plain gold 
setting (B. M. Jewellery, 2,735: from 
Egypt). | = 7 

The way in which this interesting 
find has been scattered abroad reflects 
no great credit upon the control of 
antiquities in Egypt. A satisfactory 
control is notoriously dificult. It may 
be suggested, however, that a partial 
remedy could be found in making all 
trade in antiquities in a country such as 
Egypt a State Monopoly. The success 
of such a remedy would of course 
depend on the readiness of the State to 
pay finders the fair market price of the 
antiquities discovered. It could recoup 
itself by selling such antiquities as it 
did not require or could not afford to 
retain. 

The book is admirably illustrated by 
heliotype plates, half-tone blocks, and 
line drawings. 

F. H. M. 


XMENOPHON, WELLENICA I. V. 


Xenophon, Hellenica, 1. V. Translated 
by CARLETON L. Brownson. Loeb 
Series. 


THE Hellenica in the original makes for 
tedium, and no translation could, as a 
whole, be more than tolerable. A literal 
translation is frankly intolerable; and 
unfortunately it is a literal translation 
that Mr. Brownson is providing. Open- 
ing the volume at random, we light on 
the following passage near the beginning 
of the Third Book: 

‘And when she had become mistress 
of the province, she not only paid over 
the tributes no less faithfully than had 
her husband, but besides this, whenever 
she went to the Court of Pharnabazus 
she always carried him gifts, and when- 
ever he came down to her province she 
received him with far more magnificence 
and courtesy than any of his other 
governors, and she not only kept 
securely for Pharnabazus the cities 
which he had received from her husband, 
but also gained possession of cities on 


the coast which had not been subject to 
him—Larisa, Hamaxitus, and Colonae 
—attacking their walls with a Greek 
mercenary force, while she NXerself 
looked on from a carriage; and when a 
man won her approval she would 
bestow bounteous gifts upon him, so 
that she equipped her mercenary force 
in the most splendid manner.’ 

Mr. Brownson might well ponder 
Chapman’s rule: ‘It is the part of 
every knowing and judicial interpreter 
not to follow the number and order of 
the words, but the material things 
themselves, and sentences to weigh 
diligently ; and to clothe them with 
words, and such a style and form of 
oration as are most apt to the language 
into which they are concerted.’ An 
English reader, knowing Xenophon only 
through Mr. Brownson’s version, will 
surely wonder how Arrian or anyone 
else (cf. Lucian, Quomodo hist. sit 
scribenda tintt.) can have thought his 
prose worthy of imitation. The student 
who wants af accurate ‘crib’ to the 
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Hellentca will find it here; but those 
who look for something more must still 
go to Dakyns. 

I think that Mr. Brownson would do 
better to follow Keller’s text more faith- 
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fully. In disputed passages he some- 
times returns to the readings of the 
MSS., and offers conventional render- 
ings which the Greek words as printed 
cannot bear. 

E. C. MARCHANT. 


TWO TRAGEDIES OF SENECA. 


L. Annaei Senecae Thyestes, Phaedra. 
Recensuit, Praefatus Est, Appendi- 
cem Criticam Addidit Humbertus 
Moricca. Pp. 1-xxvi, 1-122. Ex Offi- 
cina Regia I. B. Paraviae et Soc.: 
Augustae Taur. 1917. Lire 2.50. 


THE aim of the Paravia series, some 
volumes of which have, already been 
noticed in the Classical Review, is to 
present Italy with a worthy collection 
of Latin texts revised by competent 
authorities, under the general editor- 
ship of Professor Pascal of the Univer- 
sity of Pavia. An incidental aim is to 
free Italy from the need of having 
recourse to the foreigner (rtcorrere agli 
straniert), so that one perforce recalls 
the famous political motto in Italian 
history of the nineteenth century, 
‘Italia fara da se.’ It may be said at 
once that these handy volumes from 
Turin, each containing a scholarly in- 
troduction on the MSS., and a reason- 
ably adequate, though not exhaustive, 
apparatus, are themselves destined to 
receive a welcome abroad. 

The Pracfatio to the Thyestes and 
Phaedra, besides citing the | testimonia 
velerum on the tragedies, and on Seneca 
as a dramatic writer, describes the 
classes of MSS. of the tragedies (of 
which a family-tree is given on p. xix), 
and summarises the textual principles 
of previous editors, as well as those of 
the present editor himself. His own 
attitude is more catholic and, in general, 
sounder and freer than Leo’s. Signor 
Moricca agrees that the Etruscus (E) is 
the best authority, but when E is at 
fault he holds that the kindred MSS. 
M and N are to be consulted. Think- 
ing more highly of the inferior A 
class than Leo does, Moricca has very 
sensibly recorded certain readings from 
A MSS. which both Leo and Richter 
have either omitted without good reason 


or cited incorrectly. While, however, 
he thus does fuller justice to the A 
tradition, it is unfortunate that he has 
not broken with E far enough to accept 
such readings as sericus somnus for certtor 
somnus in Phaedra 520, and rosae for 
comae, 1b. 769. I agree with the late 
Mr. C. E. Stuart’s preference for these 
in C.Q., Ig11, pp. 33-35- Similarly, in 
the reference to the river Tagus, Thyest. 
355, I believe with him (C.Q. 1912, 
p. 20) that the MSS. c and f of the A 
class certainly remove an error from the 
usual text of the passage (which is miss- 
ing in E), inasmuch as they agree with 
t (=readings supported by Treveth’s 
commentary) in giving caro... alveo, 
not claro... alveo. 

Signor Moricca in his text again and 
again displays a fidelity to the MSS. 
which declines to follow the sometimes 
amusingly arbitrary deletions and trans- 
positions of lines indulged in by Leo. 
Refusing, for instance, to pull about the 
text of Phaedra 465-480 as Teutonic 
editors have done, he says wisely: ‘ Ego 
autem versus ordine tradito nulli rationi 
obstare persuasum mihi habui.’ He 
has the good sense also to eschew Leo's 
postponement of et... furons from 
Phaed. 343 till after 348, wHich is due 
to Leo’s ignorance of the fact that stags 
bellow in the rutting season, and his 
consequent objection to mugitu in 343. 
Nor is the editor caught by every blast 
of vain emendation: he records but 
does not accept unnecessar y changes 
like Leo's ex quibus utrimque for ex cutus 
ortu, Ph. 890, and his sedesque mutas for 
sedesque mutat, 1b. 508 — conjectures 
which suggest that, though Seneca may 
not have been a great poet, he was not 
guilty of all that foreign scholars have 
ascribed to him. Howcould muias suit 
spots resonant with the songs of birds 
and rustlings of branches ? 


Printer’s errors’ are few. I have 
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noticed espressit, p. xxii, 1. 31; puchrior, 
p-.76 (Ph. 743); and tumit for tumuit in 
the Appendix Critica, p. 113, on Ph. 
1,007. In Ph. 146, which reads tantum 
esse facinus credis et vacuum metu, the 
word tantum cannot be seriously pro- 
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posed, but must be a misprint for tssésum, 
the accepted reading, which is not 
mentioned. 

J. Wicut DuFF. 


Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 


CICERO’S LETTERS TO ATTICUS. 


Cicero’s Letters to Atticus. With an 
English Translation by E. O. Win- 
STEDT. Vol. III. Loeb Classical 
Library, Heinemann, 1918. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


WitTH this volume—the first dates 
from 1912—Mr. Winstedt completes 
the Loeb edition of the Epistulae ad 
Atticum. In arrangement, of course, 
the book conforms to the familiar 
scheme. The introduction deals with 
Cicero’s latter days, his manuscripts, 
and the obligations of his translator, 
in as much detail as could be reasonably 
expected within the compass of five and 
a quarter foolscap octavo pages. The 
text, ‘based as usual on Teubner,’ is 
faced by the version and accompanied 
by a modest contingent of footnotes, 
rather a liberal proportion of which 
turn on the reduction of sesterces to 
guineas. Then comes a chronological 
table of the letters, also based on 
Teubner, together with an index nomt- 
num, of the sort, unfortunately, in which 
‘Iunius Brutus (M.), murderer of Caesar,’ 
is followed by fifteen lines of Arabic 
numerals and by nothing more helpful. 

To the professional scholar Mr. Win- 
stedt does not offer much in this edition. 
Where there is obscurity he is diffident 
of all but reflected light, and his book 
contains neither a new conjecture nor 
a new interpretation; he has been con- 
tent to give the amateur a sensible and 
conventional text explained by a sensible 
and conventional rendering. Some, 
indeed, of the conventions which are 
loyally observed might with advantage 
have gone by the board, though Mr. 
Winstedt is only one of a highly dis- 
tinguished company of sinners. He 
still indulges in those anachronistic 
jocularities which, as a rule, neither 
give the meaning of Cicero’s Latin— 


or Greek — nor recapture its tone. 
"AdoAeoyvos (XVI. 11) has to him the 
connotation of ‘ gas-bag.’ Cicero else- 
where declines to ‘kowtow.’ At 
XII. 4, the playful de Catone rpoBAnpa 
"Apxtundevov est gives place to ‘about 
Cato, that would puzzle a Philadelphian 
lawyer’; although at XIII. 28, where 
Cicero harks back to the phrase and 
the Philadelphian is not so easily intro- 
duced, we descend to the plain and 
inexact prose of ‘an insoluble problem,’ 
which at all events avoids sullying the 
page with the name of Archimedes. 
Apart, however, from the question of 
anachronism, Mr. Winstedt has, per- 
haps, a tendency to forget that some 
epistolographers are men of letters, that 
Cicero might be informal but could not 
be amorphous, and that, whatever the 
precise shades of his familiar style, he 
would scarcely write to Atticus in the 
schoolboy argot favoured by his trans- 
lators as a refuge from the Chesterfield 
manner. This juvenility of diction—it 
is hard to call it anything else—is not 
so marked in Mr. Winstedt’s last volume 
as in the other two, but it is still over- 
much to the fore. It is traceable in 
unlicked sentences such as ‘I will write 
fuller and more about politics later, 
and do you write what you are doing 
and what is being done’ (flura et 
modTixnwTepa postea, et tu quid agas et 
guid agatur); in useless negligences such 
as ‘let me know as soon as you know’ 
(scribes ad me cum scies) ; and in idioms 
such as ‘mess about’ (muginart), ‘go 
silly’ (rerup@o Gaz), ‘act the giddy goat’ 
(xexémrgwpat), ‘is all bunkum’ (totu:n 
est cyediacua), ‘that’s jolly good news 
about Buthrotum’ (bene mehercule de 
Buthroto). Quest’ é quel Marco Tullio? 

In general, Mr. Winstedt 1s unduly 
cold.to, the airs) and graces of Marcus 
Tullius, who has a habit of being airy 
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and graceful even to Atticus. In par- 
ticular, he ignores quite obvious verbal 
repetitions or variations. At XII. 14, 
Cicero no doubt reflected a moment or 
two as he wrote: Sed vere laudari ille 
vir non potest, nist haec ornata sint, quod 
tlle ea, quae nunc sunt, et futura viderit, 
et, ne fierent, contenderit, et facta ne 
videret, vitam reliquerit. Horum quid 
est quod Aledio probare possimus? It 
was worth the while to save a little 
more from the wreck than survives in 
the paraphrase: ‘ But he is a man who 
cannot properly be eulogised, unless 
these points are fully treated, that he 
foresaw the present state of affairs, and 
tried to prevent it, and that he took his 
own life by preference to seeing it come 
about. Can I win Aledius’ approval of 
any of that?’ A couple of instances, 
perfectly trivial but typical in more 
ways than one of Mr. Winstedt’s easy- 
going style, may be added. Est bellum 
aliquem libenter odisse et, quem ad modum 
non omnibus dormire, tta non omntbus 
servire: etst mehercule, ut tu intelligts, 
magis mtht tstt serviunt, st observare 
servire est (XII. 49 fin.) becomes: ‘ It 
is quite a good thing to have some- 
body to hate with a will, and not to 
pander to everybody any more than to 
be asleep for everybody: though upon 
my word, as you know, Caesar’s party 
are obsequious to me more than I to 
them, if attention is obsequiousness.’ 
The balance is redressed at XIII. 10, 
where Cicero writes: Minime muror fe et 
graviter ferre de Marcello et plura vereri 
pertculs genera. Quis enim hoc timeret 
quod neque acciderat antea nec videbatur 
natura ferre ut accidere posset? Omnia 
tgitury metuenda. His translator dis- 
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dains the foible: ‘I am not at all sur- 
prised at your being upset about Mar- 
cellus and fearing all sorts of new 
dangers. For who would have feared 
this? Such a thing never happened 
before and it did not seem as though 
nature could allow such things to 
happen. So one may fear anything.’ 

This indifference to the form extends 
at times to the content, though seldom 
with more serious results than to make 
the reader wonder why Mr. Winstedt 
is not satisfied to say simply what the 
Latin says— why, for instance, he 
should turn «bt Brutum nostrum et quo 
die videre possim into ‘where Brutus is 
and when I can see him’; or sed nulla 
tustior quam quod tu idem alus litteris 
into ‘but none of them is better than 
one you mention in your letter’; or, a 
worse example, ts de Antiocho sctre 
poterts videlicet etiam quo anno quaestor 
aut tribunus mil. fuerit; sineutrum, saltem 
tn pracfectis an in contubernaltbus fuertt, 
modo fuerit in eo bello into ‘ You will be 
able to find out from Antiochus of 
course in what year he was quaestor or 
military tribune: if he was neither, 
then he would at least have been 
among the prefects or on the staff, 
provided he was in the war at all.’ 
Unconsidered trifles of this sort, and 
there are too many of them, are a little 
apt to divert attention from the merits 
of the translation as a whole. Those 
merits are solid and unquestionable, 
and Mr. Winstedt deserves thanks for 
an edition which is a convenience to 
any reader and something like a neces- 
sity to those making their first acquain- 
tance with the letters. 

J. JACKSON. 


SHORT NOTICES 


The Old Testament MSS. 1n the Freer 
Collection. Part II.: The Washington 
MS. of the Psalms. Edited by HENRY 
A. SANDERS. 4to. Pp. 107+249, 
with 6 facsimile plates. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Paper 
covers, $2.00 net. 


THE story of the discovery and sub- 
sequent purchase from an Arab dealer 


near Cairo by Mr. Freer, in 1906, of 
this fifth-century MS., together with 
otuer Biblical portions, has been already 
told. The two parts forming the 
Psalms are now respectively designated 
A and A*. They were found, as evi- 
denced by the excellent facsimiles illus- 
trating the volume, in a sadly decayed 
state, and have been skilfully restored 
by a process described at length. 
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Among other points of interest it may 
be noted that while the ink usedthrough- 
out is dark brown, the oft-recurring 
Septuagint word é:aWadpa, which ap- 
pears on the right hand margin, 1s, 
together with its abbreviations (also 
titles and numbers), in red, as becomes a 
rubrical direction. It occurs with some 
irregularity, possibly owing in large 
part to damaged leaves. It alternates 
with a kind of symbol which may per- 
chance point to some lost system of the 
Hebrew ‘ Selah,’ which might be worth 
following up. That dcapadpa (a word 
of uncertain meaning) should have been 
accepted as the equivalent of the even 
more dubious term ‘ Selah’ has never 
been explained. It seems likcly that 
the LXX translators viewed the term 
‘Selah’ as conveying the idea of medita- 
tive pause, and that theChristian Church 
so used it. The MS. has characteristics 
peculiarly its own. There is a singular 
plan in the division and arrangement of 
syllables and words, and some of the 
large square uncials in use are set off by 
dots and strokes of varying shape. 
There are numerous liturgical abbrevia- 
tions. Mr. Sanders offers no explana- 
tion of the series of dots and strokes, 
but the fact that the dots are generally 
found at the ends of lines, lend colour 
to the idea that suggests itself to 
our mind of some particular form of 
cadence. Many peculiarities occurring 
in Egyptian papyri are present in this 

S. There 1s wellnigh a total absence 
of punctuation and accentuation. This 
irregularity in respect of later Greek 
MSS. from Egypt is worth attention. 
In a series of liturgical texts from 
Upper Egypt (now in the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York), Scripture quota- 
tions alone have accents, and these defy 
all ordinary laws. This feature may 
perhaps be explained on the theory that 
the Holy Scriptures were to be read (or 
intoned) after a customary manner. 
This fine reprint of the Greek text has 
the lacunae supplied from the Swete 
text with which the MS. 1s collated, 
accents and breathings being omitted, 
as in the original. Asa Psalter text A 
is now the oldest representative, and 
this edition is in every way worthy of 
such distinction. 
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The New Testament MSS. tn the Freer 
Collection. Part Il.: The Washington 
MS. of the Epistles of St. Paul. Edited 
by Henry A. SANDERS. 4to. Pp. 
251+315, with 3 facsimile plates. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Paper covers, $1.25 net. 


THE MS. fragment here described is of 
sixth-century date, written in Egypt by 
an expert scribe, and has much in com- 
mon with other MSS. of this series. 
That a parchment MS., in such a 
woeful state of decay as that described, 
could have been brought to so service- 
able a use seems wellnigh incredible. 
The text falls in well with the Alexan- 
drian group of N.T. MSS., with im- 
portant variations that lend weight to 
it. The Westcott and Hort text is 
generally used to supply missing por- 
tions, and variations are given by way of 
collation. The Epistle to the Romans 
and last part of 1 Corinthians are 
wanting. 


Translations of Christian Literature. 
Series I. Greek Texts: St. Dionysius 
of Alcxandria. Letters and Treatises 
by C. L. Ferttor, D.D. Pp. r1o. 
S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. net. 


SOME years since Dr. Feltoe edited the 
letters and other remains of Dionysius 
in a volume of the Cambridge Patristic 
Texts, an esteemed work. The Intro- 
duction and much other illustrative 
matter 1s reproduced in a greatly con- 
densed form in the present volume. In 
the writings of Dionysius, which are 
largely concerned with the controversies 
of the age, there is ample evidence of 
the purity of his style and literary 
attainments. The three treatises, if they 
can be so called, are fragmentary. 


THE VALUE OF THE CLASSICS. 


Value of the Classics. Edited by A. F. 
West. Demy 8vo. Pp. vii+396. 
Princeton University Press, 1917. 


A CONFERENCE on classical studies was 
held at Princeton University in June, 
1917. The volume before us contains 
the addresses which were delivered 
there, followed by statements affirming 
the value of classical training. These 
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statements were made by the leading 
representatives of every side of American 
life. President Wilson, ex-President 
Roosevelt, and Mr. Lansing are in the 
vanguard of an army of experts to whom 
the general world will perhaps pay 
more attention because the striking 
statistics at the end of the book show 
that in American secondary schools the 
number of pupils who take Latin is 
continually advancing. Greek, how- 
ever, occupies an insignificant place. 
The impression left by reading this 
valuable summary of opinion is not 
only that, in practice, Latin and Greek 
develop the powers of expression and 
thereby of clear thinking, but that the 
attempt to revive before the mind the 
outlines of antique culture generally, 
strengthens in a unique manner that 
constructive imagination of which we 
are in such pressing need. Theclassics 
along with pure mathematics offer, to 
two different types of intelligence, alter- 
native and indispensable disciplines. It 
is probable that the leadership in the 
intellectual world will remain with those 
peoples who refresh themselves at these 
ultimate springs. Unfortunately in 


England whereas physical science, as. 


well as mathematics, is compulsory in 
our new secondary schools, Latin is 
falling more and more into the back- 
ground and Greek is disappearing. 

It is worth considering whether—to 
repeat a suggestion of Matthew Arnold 
—the Latin Vulgate might not be used 
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as an introduction to Latin studies. 
The Vulgate reaches back to the living 
language of the early Empire and for- 
ward tothe languagesof modern Europe. 
It is nearer also than Ciceronian Latin 
to the international language of the 
middle ages. FRANK GRANGER. 


The Letter of Aristeas, with an Appendix 
of Ancient Evidence on the Origin of 
the LXX. By H. St. J. THACKERAY. 
Pp. 116. S.P.C.K. as. 6d. net. 


THE most ancient account of the 
Septuagint is that derived from this 
letter by Aristeas, who asserts that he 
was an officer in the service of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (285-247 B.c.). The story 
of the LXX. translation is open to the 
gravest suspicion, and the letter abounds 
with improbabilities and is nowgenerally 
regarded as more or less fabulous. Its 
date may be assumed to be 170-130 
B.c. It was used by Josephus and 
probably known to Philo. The leading 
facts of the history of this version have, 
however, been widely received by early 
authorities of note. Dr. Hody (Aristee 
Fiist. Oxon. 1705) fully exposed the in- 
consistencies and anachronisms of the 
author. It clearly belongs to the class 
of Graeco-Jewish writings promoted to 
give effect to religious. susceptibilities. 
These several publications, which are 
under the joint editorship of Dr. 
Oesterley and Canon Box, are highly 
commendable. 


ce me - | —— 


NOTES AND NEWS 


GREEK MUSIC. 


AN ordinary meeting of the Northum- 
berland and Durham Classical Associa- 
tion was held in St. John’s College, 
Durham, on Saturday, May 24, when a 
paper was read by Mr. J. F. Mount- 
ford, M.A., Lecturer in Classics, Arm- 
strong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
on the subject of ‘Greek Music: 
Methods of Study and Results.” A few 
illustrations on the piano were greatly 
appreciated. After questions and dis- 
cussion, in which Professor Cruick- 
shank, the Rev. C.G. Hall, Mr. Gilbert 


Richardson, and Miss C. M. Shipley 
took part, Protessor J. Wight Duff 
proposed, and the Rev. Dr. Dawson 
Walker seconded, a motion of hearty 
congratulation to Mr. Mountford on 
the recent award to him, for his re- 
searches on Greek music, of the Cromer 
Greek Prize administered by the British 
Academy. 

The Society for the Reform of Latin 
Teaching, which has been in abeyance 
during the war, will hold its fourth 
summer school at Oxford, Septem- 
ber 1-10. The secretary is Mr. N. 
Parry,.4,church Street, Durham. Two 
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of its most active members, Captain 
J. L. Mainwaring and Captain Paine, 
have died for their country. 


THE May number of the Geographical 
Journal contains a remarkable paper by 
Lieutenant-Colonel G. A. Beazley on 
Air Photography in Archaeology. The 
air-picture of the district round Samarra 
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disclosed the plan of an ancient city, 
with wide streets, public gardens, and 
all sorts of details. The detail was not 
recognisable on the ground. By the 
same means was disclosed the plan of 
the ancient irrigation system of the 
country, with detached forts to protect 
it. The paper and its accompanying 
plates deserve attention. 
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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


THE NEW LYRIC FRAGMENTS—III. 


THE following paper contains some 
further attempts to restore the new 
Oxyrhynchus fragments of Sappho and 
Alcaeus, together with some corrections 
of the suggestions published in this 
Review in the May of 1914.) The 
restorations are made, where this is 
possible, by the tracing method ex- 
plained in previous articles, and all the 
doubtful letters involved both in these 
and my earlier suggestions have now 
been examined in the actual papyri and 
discussed with Professor Hunt. I take 
this opportunity of thanking him, not 
only ior allowing me to inspect the 
papyri in his rooms, but for bearing 
with my interruptions for three whole 
days. 

I take the fragments in the order in 
which they appear in Vols. X. and XI. 
of the Oxyrhynchus Papyrt. 


SAPPHO 1231. I. i. 13-34. The Anac- 
toria fragment :* 


In 1. 6 (18 Hunt) the traces would 
seem to admit of no alternative to 
mepoxoveica, unless we presume a 
second-aorist form aepoxérowca, which 
would perhaps improve the syntax, but 
which without a parallel I should hesi- 
tate to print. Two lines below, xpiv[v]e 
xar[corov], involving of course the 
change of xdANoroy above to xdNoTop, 
would be more suitable than «pivver 
dpsorov to the meaning of the poem as 
a whole. I offer a new solution of the 
problem of the all-important lines 15 
and 16. On inspection of the actual 
papyrus I see that ovée is impossible, 
and that probably no part of the v of 
my 7v is visible; but, on the other 
hand, I feel no doubt that the scribe 


1 See also Class. Rev., June, 1916. 
3 See Class. Rev., May and June, 1914. 
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wrote mapeoicas and not azreoicas 
What we want here is the application 
of the general remark introduced by 
yap two lines above, which itself arose 
out of the instance of Helen which pre- 
ceded it. Dr. Hunt’s 77A€ viv involves 
among other difficulties the lack both 
of a connecting particle and of a per- 
sonal pronoun. Read: 


fs yoy <F>avaxtopil a, ty] péuvas- 
o’ ob| mapecica<t>s, 
‘And so mind that you, Anactoria (now 
that you have gone off to Lydia with 
your soldier-husband ?), remember us 
(Sappho and Atthis ?) when we are not 
saith you.’ I take it that, owing partly 
to the unusual accusative with péuvaico, 
and partly to the omission of an apos- 
trophe, o° ov mapeoicars became cov 
qmapeoioas—— unless indeed mapeoicas 
may be regarded as a mere Atticisation 
of wapeoicais. The mention of Lydia 
suggests a connexion with the beautiful 
Berlin fragment! about the girl who 
has gone to far-off Sardis, and doubtless 
often thinks of her life with Sappho and 
Atthis, ‘when you were like a glorious 
Goddess to her and she loved your song 
the best. And now she shines among 
the dames of Lydia as, after the Sun 
has set, the rosy-fingered Moon beside 
the stars that are about her,’ etc. And 
I would now substitute Anactoria for 
Mnasidica at the beginning of that 
poem thus : 

"ATO, col Kay’ ’Avaxropia dira | 

annopoto’ evi] Lapde[ ou] 

vater| xTH., 
and would suggest that in dedlw Suvtos 
Sappho hints that if she compares her 
beloved Anactoria to the Moon, she 


a See Class. Rev. June, 1909, and August, 
1916. 
K 
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might compare her still more beloved 
Atthis to the Sun. Now that the Sun 
has set—that is, now that she and 
Atthis are no longer together—Anac- 
toria’s beauty has full piay. The reason 
for the elaboration of the simile thus 
becomes clearer, and the whole poem 
is seen to be in effect a delicate piece of 
lover’s flattery. But returning to the 
new ode, let me add that in the last 
stanza we should read év avOpwrrois 
(Pap. JavavOpwroaic), literally ‘ through- 
out mankind,’ comparing for this use 
of ava Od. 14. 286. 


I23I. 10: 

This is the fragment which contains 
the new word dcroduv. I have taken 
this with Professor Hunt as a by-form 
of Serdpus; cf. pépeva for depyn, E.M. 
790. 42. It is apparently nominative, 
cf. elvSuv fr. 161 and Popxuv. 


ai 5é pot yaraxtols eaBon Hal[Ke] 
twiOat’ 4} raidw|y Sorodpuv trono[es] 
appéva, TOT’ ov] Tpopépors mp[ds] ara 
NExTpa KE TOTG*| 


5 [Npxouav: viv Sé] ypoa ynpas 75n 
upiay aupov putily audiBaoKe, 

xkov mpos aup’ ~Epo]s wétatat diwxwv 

adyeoiSw pos. | 
‘If my paps could still give suck and 
my womb were able to bear children, 
then would I come to another marriage- 
bed with unfaltering feet; but nay, age 
now maketh a thousand wrinkles to go 
upon my flesh, and Love is in no haste 
to fly to me with his gift of pain.’ In 
1.6 éuov Bpuvrev (cf. Bpvtides E.M. 214. 
32) would fit, but I cannot restore 1. 7 
satisfactorily with pe. 

The epithet aryeatdwpos I have placed 
here from Maximus Tyrius 24. g (Sa. 
125), where he is comparing Sappho 
with Socrates: ‘ Diotima (in the Sym- 
posium) says that Love flourishes when 
he has plenty, and dies when he comes 
towant. Sappho, putting these charac- 
teristics together, called him yAu«v- 
muxpos and adyecidwpos. But Iam by 
no means satisfied that it really belongs 
here. 


1231. 16. 2-4: 


These lines are identified by von 
Wilamowitz with fr. 12; but apart 
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from the rather excessive length in- 
volved by this identification for the gap 
in 1. 3 (see Hunt ad loc.), the supposed 
cretic é]|rtwals, if we may judge the 
length of the preceding gap by 1. 12, 
must, I think, belong to an earlier part 
of the Sapphic line and scan as a 
dactyl. 


1231. 56: 

The last two stanzas of Sappho’s 
First Book I restore very tentatively ; 
for as the gaps are on the right, the 
suggestions have not to be of equal 
written length. The poem, as Pro- 
fessor Hunt saw, is an epithalamium. 
The words qiActata «al are due to 
Professor von Wilamowitz. In L 7 
dagov ... dacor is equivalent to Téc- 
gov... dccov, as in Theocr. 4. 39 
Scov alyes euly irae Sooov anécBns. 
The construction is probably a survival 
from the time when the distinction 
between relative and demonstrative had 
not been fully worked out; cf. such 
constructions as dre pev .. . Gre 86. 


mwapOevor d[é taicdeos mpos Gvpacct] 
mavvuyiadoulev, moAvorBe yauBpe, | 
cav uelooilcat didotata Kal vop-] 

5 das toxorATa. 


arr’ éyépOe[es edt’ errinot avws] 
atetye, cols [6’ ayou modas avros 
"Eppas] 
hrrep 6acov al upopos éxce’ Socor] 
brrvov iowmpel v. | 
. . - And we maidens spend all the 
night at the door singing of the love 
that is between thee, thrice- happy 
bridegroom, and a bride whose breast 
is sweet as violets. But get thee up 
and go when the dawn shall come, and 
may great Hermes lead thy feet where 
thou shalt find just so much ill-luck as 
we shall see sleep to-night.’ The playful 
conceit in the last line has its parallel 
in the latter part of the fragment of 
Sappho preserved in Julian Epp. 59— 
on the return of the beloved (Atthis ?) 
—where I restore: 
aip’ dupe, Yatpe 
modAa Kal FicdpiOua té60m Ypove 
addaXav atrencihOnpev — vu -. 
‘Bless you, I say, thrice bless you, 
and for just so Jong as you and I have 


¢ 
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been parted.’ The present fragment is 
of peculiar interest, not only as a choral 
poem in the Sapphic metre, with which 
we may compare Horace’s Carmen 
Saeculave, but as supporting, by its 
position among poems on various sub- 
jects in Book I., the view that there 
were two editions of Sappho’s works 
current in antiquity, one arranged 
according to metre and the other 
according to subject; for we know that 
in the edition used by Servius the Epi- 
thalamia formed a book to themselves. 
It is worth noting here that Hephaes- 
tion, 138, speaks of two editions of 
Alcaeus, one that of Aristophanes, and 
the other that of Aristarchus. 


1232. 1.1. 8: 

Perhaps, with the short-o aorist sub- 
junctive exemplified in yadrdoooper, 
Alc. Ox. Pap. 1234. 2. 1. 10, we might 
read: 

ee ee ee ] GAnr’ dyit’, @ diras, 
[aot&as arruAntopue -] ayys yap apépa. 
‘But come, dear maidens, let us end 
our song; for day is nigh at hand.’ 


This may be an émiPardpuos Sveyeptixos, 
cf. Schol. Theocr. 18. 


1232. I. 11. 2. The Marriage of Hector 
and Andromache: 
Perhaps 
xapvk 7rO[e] Gol av Suvdpys plere[wv] EOeus 
"ISdous tdde x[alrAa [op jecs rayus dyye- 


*, . . came a herald sped by the might 
of his swift legs, bringing in haste to 
the people of Ida these fair tidings.’ 
The papyrus would probably have 
Suvapet. 

Ibid. 9: 

There seems hardly room for «ada, 
nor do the traces quite suit it. Read: 
Ma 7’ ad t[polva, 

‘and smooth embroideries,’ comparing, 
for this form of NeZa, ypvova for ypicea 
or xpvcea in the line above. 


Ibid. 12: 

@irors is almost certainly wrong. 
Read: 
gaya 8 WAOe Kata WroAw EevpvYopov 


‘And the news went forth through the 
spacious city of Ilus.’ I suppose the 
true Aeolic form to have been FiaXos, 
with the single-consonant by-form Finos. 
Cf. e.g. dppavos and dpavos, and ducyxe- 
tous 1234. 1. 8 beside yérAdvor E.M. 
817. I and yéAAnorus Inscrr. 


Ibid. 17-20: 


I would suggest, retaining my earlier 
suggestion in 1. 18: 


iar [ots] 5’ avdpes barayov vm’ ap[yara, 
avy & icav 

a[avtjes aide. peyadwort 8 ng peyas] 

S[Gpyos], xavioxyd. plaradpoo |e [Kexad- 
pévats| 

m|waos é|'Eayoly...... 


‘, .. And the men did harness horses 
to the chariots, and the young men 
went with them one and all; till a 
mighty people moved mightily along, 
and the drivers drove their boss- 
bedizened steeds out of [the city] ’—to 
bring Hector and Andromache from 
the place where they had landed. 


1232. 2. 1-3. (Contination of the same 
poem): 


Perhaps 


dra Syndr’ oxéwv eréBav i] xedor Geos] 

Mier ‘Avdpouaya Te, ovylayvov 
ada[ recs | 

[Tpies Tpwiadés 7’ épadrervov és “Trco[v.] 


‘Then, when the godlike Hector and 
Andromache were mounted in the 
chariots, the men of Troy and the 
women of Troy accompanied them in 
one great throng into lovely Ilium.’ 
With ovdvayvov compare Hesych. ayveiv’ 
dryew Kpires and avayvev Lasus I (see 
Bergk ad loc.). ovvayvov would be for 
avvayviov representing auvayveov, cf. 
xpucorépa for xpuceorépa fr. 123. “TAsos 
is called épatecy7 in Il. 5. 210. 


ALCAEUS 1233. 2. Il. 2: 

For maio[e Ppvyerow I would now 
suggest maio[¢ Tpoecow, and for Ppvyes 
re in 1.15 Tpoes te. The identification 
of the Trojans with the Phrygians 
apparently belongs toa later time. For 
the short o-cf. Tpoia and Tpoia beside 
Tpda and Tpoia. 
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1233- 33. 5-7: 

The metre points to these being the 
first lines of a poem, which I should 
be inclined to identify with Bergk’s 


fr. 60. I restore them thus exemple 
gratia: 


“Emerov Kumpoyevnals tadap{ acouv 
[Soroundecos TUTess*] damocé «lev yap| 
[aros 7 yas mpoduya, xjaole moro[v pe] 
[xiyev "Qpos...... 
‘Iam thrown by the wily arts of the 
Cyprus-born; for whithersoever on sea 
or land I flee, thither ranging hath Love 
overtaken me. .. .’ 


Alcaeus probably wrote zrodes. 


1234. I: 


This fragment, after being published 
in Vol. X., was reprinted in Vol. XI. 
with an addition comprising the begin- 
nings of several lines. Those who in 
restoring papyrus fragments rely on 
estimates of the number of letters miss- 
ing, should take warning from the fact 
that the estimates for a short gap of at 
the most seven letters have proved to 
be too great or too small in three cases 
out of five. The fragment includes the 
end of one poem and the beginning 
of another, both addressed to Zeus. 
Adopting Professor Hunt's éxaBodop, 
picos, and otatnpas, I suggest the 
following restoration of Il. 2-8 and 12- 


15, that of ll. 2 and 15 being exempli 
gratia: 


(a) 


[ovxi wrpo}raipes, 


mon <F Dex |dBorov, martep, am[rAd- 
yn Te] 
xlapdvaly envw, marep, al Xa TravTas | 
5 tolts xev] wvatoxvrtos er[ervénor] 
pt ]oos aAurpov. 


‘(As for him who] doth not take up (?) 
.. +, make thou far-darting, Father, 
and unerring the mind of him, Father; 
but all such as are inspired by the 
shameless one, them do thou make a 
sinful thing of hate.’ 


(6) Zed matep, Adédor pév em’ alrrorép- 
pats] 
ouppopaiar Sto-xertous ord[ Typas] 
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Q ayup' édwoxay... 

12 .. . 68 ws addr@mag 
TOLKLAOPpayv Eevpapea Wporefats 
NATETO NATH 


15 [un xreréooass totar Féos woAitats.] 


‘Father Zeus, while the Lydians, in 
other men’s time of misfortune, gave 
us two thousand staters . . ., this man, 
like a cunning-hearted fox, made fair 
promises to his own fellow-citizens and 
then reckoned he would escape scot- 
free if he failed to perform them.’ For 
adrotéppars cf. Hdn. II. 303. 23. In 
l. 15 the papyrus would probably have 


TOLOLVEOLS. 


1234. 4. 6-12: 


[ovd’ abd odpijyas d way [ré]xvoy 
[axrEwv] 

adppiryas tox )}jwv és patepors [Sopors] 
atpwhac@’|] éanrte ao ey [8] 
ao(a]u[oro’] 


[au ere <F Soi)xeos] jon’ Svextov. 


10 [dAN’ ws] w<poor’ UBpiv Kai peyd- 
Ge(e] mdb ]eu5 
[Spain] ta 7’ avdpes Spaiow arac- 
Aaron, 

[rovTw |v Kev Hox’ Svexror [od |de[v °*] 

[vow 8 djra woAAans KTH. 
‘,.. Nor yet did he harm thee [the 
city] in that he itched, as every child 
of urfamed parents itches, to go in and 
out of garish houses; for being still at 
home among the obscure, he was bear- 
able as yet. But when he did the deeds 
of wicked men in wanton presumption 
and drunken with power, there was no 
bearing such things as those. And now 
that,’ etc. I retain daixpows in |. 7 
with some hesitation, as the letter- 
traces after ¢ are very doubtful. In 
1. 8 & is practically certain. What 
looked like part of the loop of p is the 
apostrophe, and 6 exactly fits the gap. 
I translate ‘for,’ though it is really the 
idiomatic ‘ but’ after a negative sen- 
tence. For @v in |. g Alcaeus probably 
wrote ess. For wo@es ‘drunk’ I have 
no exact parallel, and the letters ess are 
very uncertain. But parallels from 
Latin and other languages make it a 
reasonable extension of the use of the 
passive.past participle of the verb ‘to 
drink...» Ink. 14 the papyrus must, I 
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think, have had ovop6oOnpev, not 
ovwpAwOnuev, and in 1. 15 pémecetat 
rather than uéusxrac. 


1234. 6. 7-13: 
Kayo pev ov péluvacy’* ere yap ais 
Tpodw ‘ml your|@ cpixpos éricéavov’ 
mwartpos 8’ axovely oida tiu[aly 

10 | rav éXaBev trapa] [erGidnos 


ee mwapola *] viv 8’ 6 edérp[ore] 
Tupavvéeovta TO|y KaxoTraTpioa 
[Merdyypo<o>>v <x >>abtos t Jupav- 
veu- 
[wr Eraf’ dppetépas tornos | 

‘And as for me I remember it not; 
for I was still a little child sitting on 
his nurse's knee; but I know from my 
father the honour yon man received of 
yore from the son of Penthilus. And 
now he that overturned the despotism 
of the traitor Melanchrus is himself, 
ere we knew it, become despot of our 
city.” The son of Penthilus is Dracon, 
whose sister became the wife of Pittacus. 
In |. 12 rupavvéorra represents tupavvé- 
Fovra. In}. 13 I have to presume the 
loss of the two bracketed letters. In 
extenuation it may be pointed out that 
the ov of perayypov would come imme- 
diately beneath the ov of rupavveovta, 
and the « before avros is not necessary 
to the sense. 


1360. I. 9-13: 
Ob ravt’ is amlarndes VU U— u ~] 
ovd’ aovvvetos, appeocot 8 alrrop- 
pocas] 
Bopp Aatoisa tobr’ ébvarcéalo | 
pn TIS TOV KaKoTratpibay 


5 eloetar havépa toiocw an’ apyaw[ 

‘You were not altogether a knave.. ., 
. . ., nor yet a fool, but kept the oath 
you swore to us by the altar of the Son 
of Leto that none of the Children of 
Treason should know truly who it was 
to whom in the beginning...’ As 
these are the opening lines of a poem, 
l. 1 probably contained a name in the 
vocative; one would also expect there 
something to express the time to which 
4s applies, e.g. word of mépvow. In. 2 
the papyrus has apporor, but as some- 
thing meaning ‘having sworn’ is prac- 
tically inevitable in the gap, there will 
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be nothing for it to agree with, and if 
it is to mean ‘our party’ Trois is surely 
necessary. If Alcaeus could say adppect, 
he could also, I think, have said dp- 
peoot. For the ictus-lengthening of 
the second syllable of dzropocas cf. eg. 
ovrepwe 1234. 2. ii. 8. The dative 
Bap (Pap. Swpuw), ‘ by the altar,’ is a 
rare but not unparalleled use with 
Guvupe; it might, however, be regarded 
as a locative, ‘at the altar.’ In 1. 4 
KaxoTaTpicay is apparently a mock- 
patronymic, probably a substitution for 
’"Atpeidav, that is, descendants of the 
founders of Lesbos, the clan to which 
Pittacus’ wife belonged. In 1.5 ¢avépa 
seems to be used as an adverb like 
AaOpa. The fragment gives the earliest 
example of one of the Horatian Ascle- 
piad metres. 


1360. 2: 


This fragment could be reconstructed 
with tolerable certainty from the scholia 
if these were entirely legible. Unfor- 
tunately there is some doubt about the 
phrase vexpav tepot pvotat, so that the 
words between the brackets must be 
taken with a rather larger grain than 
usual. It should be noted, however, 
that ll. 1-4 and 1. 6 when traced out 
correspond in written length to l. 5, 
which is restored with considerable cer- 
tainty, while 1. 8, though, along with 
I. 7, it must have begun the next 
column, can be taken unchanged from 
the paraphrase. The scholia are as 
follows: on 1. 4—tpeis 5é oryate domep 
vexpa@v (¢por pyortayg [ovldev duvapevot 
avTiorivat T@ Tupdar|v@ |, on |. 5—aAn’, 
® Mutirnvaiot, ews ETt Katrvov povoy 
adinot To EvXov, TodT’ (eaTuv) Ews ovdSéTrM 
tupavy[eves], xatdoRnte Kat KxaTatrav- 
gate TaxXews p27) al psrpol|repoy To Pas 
yévnrar. I restore the text thus: 

f woe ee) 0 6 wAdTY 

Uppars Ureporety wr] xeparars pares, 
vupes Sé ciyat’ wre pvotac] 

Lie xanNecav véxuy eioidolyres. 


5 [GAn’, © worsTaL, Os Ere T]O EvrAOv 
xamvov trap’ Uppectv] pote: wovov, 
xaoBéooar’ ws TaxXlota, un 7a] 
AapTpoTEpoy TO paos yéevntat.| 

‘, .. But he goes striding wide over 

your heads, and youjhold your tongues 

like initiatés when they behold the dead 
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they have called up. Nay rather, my 
fellow-countrymen, up and quench the 
log while it but smoulders among you, 
lest the light thereof come to a brighter 
flame.’ The papyrus has a point before 
patet, indicating that it does not go 
closely with xepadais. This restoration 
of l. 3 just fills the gap, but the line 
might, of course, have been shorter. In 
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1. 4 Alcaeus perhaps wrote eof edovtes. 
The form @as for réws in the sense of 
€ws I take from 1234. 2. 1. 8, where, 
however, one would perhaps have ex- 
pected tas. For tymcouw cf. fr. 100, 
and for ws taytora the Berlin Frag- 
ment (Class. Rev. 1917, p. 10). 
J. M. EpMONDs. 
Jesus College, Cambridge. 


THE HOMERIC HYMNS. 


XIII. 
Eis 'AvroAAowva. 


In dealing with the passage 399-406 
(Class. Rev., February, 1916) I inadver- 
tently and unaccountably associated 
Mr. Evelyn- White with the suggestion 
for 402, éreppacar’ ovdé vonoev, which 
seems to belong only to Matthiae and 
myself. I apologise to Mr. E.-W., 
who must have been much surprised at 
the attribution, as his conjecture was 
very different, éreppacaé’ wore vojoat. 
I cannot, however, think this an i1m- 
provement, even if it be graphically 
possible. In this case ‘reflection’ on 
the part of the sailors could not produce 
or result in knowledge of any kind, and 
not only would the expression wore 
vonaat be cryptic, but ®ore with an 
infinitive to idllow, a construction so 
common in later Greek, 1s very doubtful 
in early epic. The two instances are 
p 21, where Lehrs would read ové’, and 
1. 42, where ode might stand or, as 
Lehrs suggests, atrovéea au. 

Referring to my plea for co8jaa, I 
find with some satisfaction that the 
eminent Dutch scholar, van Leeuwen, 
whose signal services to Homeric 
scholarship can hardly be valued too 
highly, evidently pursuing the same 
line of thought, has already suggested 
goByoat, the disappearance of which 
would however be somewhat harder to 
explain, and if, as is likely, co8oat was 
originally cof joat, it would be slightly 
nearer to the vonoas of the tradition. 


427 etre Depds éwéBaddev, . . 
Possibly 0a Wepacd’ éréBadrev 
‘then it lay for Pherae.’ So also o 297. 


There is an ellipse of toria ‘set sail 
for.’ 


437 &xeov, iryeundveve 8’ Avat Ards vids 'Awéd\AwPe> 
Either omit 6é or adopt the formula 
of 514 npxe 8 dpa odu avak. 
447 pueya yap Sdos eINe Exacrop, 


All the MSS. but one read elrey 
€xaotov, which is easily made metrical; 
M alone has €uBadr’ exdore, which is 
obviously unmetrical, irremediably so. 
The editors with one exception all 
adopt the reading offered by the 
majority of the MSS. and dictated by 
reason, knowledge, and common sense. 
Allen and Sikes alone with singular per- 
versity blindly print what M has clearly 
borrowed from the corrupt A II péya 
adévos éuBar’ éxaotm. But they are 
dogmatic as usual: ‘There is no reason 
to prefer the variant elAev éxaoTov.’ 
These great critics know not Bentley, 
neither probably do they know that the 
expression éuSdAXev déos is unknown 
to the early epic. Aéos is an active 
force in Homer: it invariably seizes 
(aipéet, éurrimrer). 


449 avépe eldduevos alfny re xparepw re. 


Both here and II 716 the latter part 

of this line should probably be read : 
dépas alf{ny xparepy re. 

Cf. N 45 eloduevos Kadyavte Séuas, 
P 555, B 268, 401, and 222 of this 
hymn 6dépuas derdive édoraws. For the 
ictus on the first syllable of aifno 
sufficient warrant is afforded by aAAn- 
Awy and ayvOpwrov (-wv). It is the 
traditional position here that is really 
objectionable, v. Leaf’s Ilsad, Appen- 
dixN, (4) ff: 
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In the next line yaity (yairn cod. I) 
is, of course, right. 


456 rlpé’ ofrws Rado» rerinéres; . . . 


Neither Matthiae’s éornte teOnrotes 
nor Cobet’s timre xaOnc6’ ofrw seems 
a satisfactory solution of this absurd 
dual j08ov. I would suggest 


+lp’ ds 08" Frop rerinéres 3... . 


But Allen and Sikes are _ here 
thoroughly retrogressive and obstruc- 
tive. 
that this hymn contains two other 
specimens of this misuse of the dual 
denounced by Aristarchus. Two blacks 
make one white. Three must produce 
a quite dazzling argent. Otherwise 
they must be placing the author of 
this hymn on a level with Apollonius 
Rhodius, Aratus, and Oppian. Their 
note is a curious blend of both views. 
The latter they strongly assert (‘We 
must assume that the writer like Aratus 
and others,’ and so on), clearly showing 
that they are unable to distinguish 
between the genuine old epic and the 
later Alexandrine imitation. 

The other two corrupt places in this 
piece of unquestionable old epic are: 

487 lorla pev rpirov xdberov Nicavre Bocias 

501 els 8 xe x@pap txnoBow tv’ ttere wlova vnédy. 

Kuehner reaches the height of learned 
stupidity when he defends the dual in 
487 because the sailors sit at the oars 
in two groups, one on each side of the 
ship. He might with equal cogency 
defend it in 501, because they neces- 
sarily walked on two legs. 

In 487 Cobet’s xaBéwev rdoas Sé 
(perhaps Adoat te) is highly probable 
pace Allen and Sikes, firstly because it 
conveys in clear terms the undoubted 
meaning ; secondly, and this is a con- 
sideration of great importance, because 
here graphical approximation is not 
SO paramount as in such passages as 
H. Dem. 13, or 101 or 144, or 398, or 
H. Apoll. 539, to which I am coming 
later. What is of more moment is the 
view the later Greeks would take of 
xaGéwev VTA Te, Supposing that to 
have been the original reading. Kaéé- 
pev as an infinitive was for them obso- 
lete, and would rather suggest an un- 
augmented first plural aorist indicative. 
E 487 and of Oédovtes cuyyeicOar ra 


They are encouraged by the fact~ 
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dvixd trap ‘Ounpw amply account for 
Avoavte, even if we suppose that it 
preceded the natural correction «a0erop. 
The position therefore is this: we can- 
not rationally accept the traditional 
reading, and there is_ considerable 
probability in favour of Cobet’s emen- 
dation, sufficient indeed to justify any 
editor in giving it the preference over 
a tradition that cannot possibly be 
right. 

To those who still believe in the 
doctrine of hiatus licttus 501 can present 
no difficulty whatever. They will see 
in ixnoOov only a wicked interference 
with ixno@e, owing to the Greeks of the 
great literary Athenian epoch not being 
acquainted with the metrical views of 
a German named Ahrens. To me the 
matter is far more serious and trouble- 
some. Iam obliged to have recourse 
to transposition, and to suggest an 
original : 

els 5 x’ txnod és xdpov, tv’ tEere wlova nd. 


For the insertion of és there is ample 
warrant in usage, cf. 


© 60 ol 5’ Bre 3% p’ és xGpow Eva Evvrdvres txovro, 


£176, o 186, p 539, » 237, and reference 
may be made to the discussion of € 55 
in Homerica, p. 65 ff., where the loss of 
és before this word yapov is shown to 
have occurred in ¢ 181. 


459 dmrwébr’ dv éx révrao . . . EXdwow.... 


There can be no object in preserving 
ommotav (Allen and Sikes) instead of 
ommor’ av (Hermann and editors gener- 
ally), but it is quite possible that 
oot’ av’ (sc. avéeXOwouv) is the true 
reading. Most certainly in 461 (yepos 
elXev is necessary, cf. H. Aphr. 57, and 
Homertca on X 43. 


464 ety’, érel ob pev ydp Tt Karadvyroic: Eoxas, 


There is no need to exhibit on the 
printed page the two digammas of 
€oxas, but for all that no wise editor 
need disfigure his text with the mis- 
leading paragogic yv attached to catadvn- 
totot. A more pressing question, how- 
ever, is how to deal with évet . . . ydp. 
Both cannot be right, and the sug- 
gestion of Franke has much in its 
favour, 


érel of rt Bporotot-Karadynrowt. .. . 
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Kata@ynroi is never used elsewhere as 
a noun, nor does it look like one. 

Otherwise we must at least change 
yap into 67, cf. o 280 od pév bn o° 
éJéXovTa, pf 209 ov pev bn TOdE petlon, 
@ 238 ov pév 87 rroré dye. 


472 wborou idnevos A\Anv oddv, AX xédevda : 


A transposition, céwevot voortou, 1s 
necessary to convert the iambus of the 
third foot into a spondee. No con- 
firmation of this is required, but the 
contemplation of o 69 ié€uevoy vwearoLo 
may be helpful to editorial weakness. 

In 476 to apiv, for which mpocev 
would serve, probably represents an 
archaic original mpomrpuy. 


477. €s re whdw éparhy nal SWpara xadd Exacros.... 


The inventor of & te moAw éparny 
doubtless complacently disregarded the 
defect of his second foot because of his 
pretty epithet; but probably the writer 
of the hymn was more concerned for 
his metre, and wrote 

és woduy vperépny, 


remembering that he had already done 
justice to Knosus by a much more 
definite and descriptive epithet zodv- 
dévpeov (475), cf. E 686. 


491 wip émxalovres, éxl 7’ Adgira Neuxd vores - 


This is a curious example of per- 
versity of judgement on the part of 
Allen and Sikes. In three lines 4go0- 
491 we have an injunction. In three 
lines 508-510 we have its fulfilment, 
verbatim, so far as narrative can be, 
save In one point that in 509 &’ stands 
in the tradition after wrvp, but is omitted 
in 491 (where however a few MSS. 
MGO have 7’ after érixaiovtes, which 
looks like the correction of an attempt 
to improve the metre by transferring 
5’ to a more useful, but impossible, 
position). 

Now it 1s as plain as daylight—logic, 
common sense, and established early 
epic usage alike enforce it—that if 8’ 
be right in one of these two lines, it 
must also be right in the other. Ilgen 
saw this and duly inserted the particle 
in 491, because without it the participles 
must go with qoujoare (490), t.e. the 
fire is kindled, and tiie sacrifice is 
offered while the altar is being built, 
which, as he says, is absurd. 
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But our editors are not satisfied, and 
attain a higher level of dogmatic eccen- 
tricity than usual in the following 
spirited remarks: ‘The tense of the 
present participles need not be pressed; 
in strict logic they are hardly more 
applicable to what follows them than 
what proceeds.’ 

‘ Strict logic’ is good, but can hardly 
be invoked to prove that 

(a) Build me an altar while you are 

kindling a fire on it and burning 
white barley-meal on it, 
is a rational direction to issue, and 
involves ‘ hardly more’ difficulty than 
(5) While you are kindling a fire on 
the altar and burning barley- 
meal on it, then make your 
prayer. 

A poet is not bound to be a ‘strict 
logician,’ but we must not needlessly 
and of malice prepense make him write 
crazy nonsense (a). 

Considerations of metre indicate «ai 
én’ for érri t’ before dAdura, and mparoy 
mep (cf. & 295) for ro mp@tov in 493. 

495 as enol efyerOar Serguvly: abrap 6 Buds 

auros deAginos xal érdyios Ecoera alel. 

Here difficulties arise, of which the 
later expression o Bapos is not the 
most formidable. Editors complain 
bitterly of the incompatibility of 8é.- 
decoys or SeAdinvos and émoyios, and 
violent hands have been laid on the 
former epithet with excruciating results 
of misapplied ingenuity. I cannot 
believe for a moment in Hermann’s 
autix’ dp’ adveos, or Ilgen’s avro&e 
advetos, or Preller’s avtov 89 Asrapes, 
or Baumeister’s avtod tnredpavns, and 
for this reason. The poet has told his 
story about the dolphin ending with 
the building of the altar on the beach. 
In these two lines evidently he sets 
himself to show that a _ recognised 
epithet of Apollo and some local nomen- 
clature prove that his tale is true. We 
would rather say that the resemblance 
of Delphi to deA¢is is at the root of the 
myth, just as deAd’s has made Delphi 
the centre of the earth, the yijs opados. 
The poetical view, however, the poet's 
intention, is what I have stated. There- 
fore Sé\qgetos should not be tampered 
with. Even M’s deAdiveos (pace Ruhn- 
ken).is,to bedeprecated. AecdAdiveos has 
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given evidence in 495 metrically. Why 
call up the same witness again in spite 
of metre in 496? Let dérdesos under 
warrant of nearly all MSS. appear, 
though we may not know this witness 
by sight. We cannot order him to 
stand down for that. It is éroyeos that 
we should mistrust, not dérdeos. If 
there had been a hoopoe, é7ov, in the 
story, the case would be very different. 
As it is, I would read: 

Gs uot efxerOa Aedgivly: 08 7’ dro Bwpds 

abros Ad\geios cal éwdxrios Ecoerac alel. 
The altar is ‘on the shore,’ just as the 
story said it was to be. 

In defence of od +’ dio for a’rap o, 
which cannot be right without some 
modification, it should be noted that it 
involves the change of two letters only, 
o for a at the beginning and 7m tor p 
towards theend. The translation would 
be, ‘from which circumstance,’ ‘and 
that is the reason why.’ 

In 506 yf’ épvcavro should certainl 
be vija Epvocay, and in 517 IIv0ov’ aS 
inmasnov’ decdov might be recommended. 
In 521-2 Allen and Sikes exhibit lack 
of judgement in reverting to gery 
. . . TeTepévos against ‘the editors,’ as 
they say themselves. 

In 527 for r@ o@ I would suggest 
TO Te@ OF even To ye o@, nor do I think 
the form dywypev is genuine here (528). 
The poet probably made his leader of 
the Cretans say dywya, which some 
grammarian altered because of the pre- 
ceding PsoperOa, from which no in- 
ference can reasonably be drawn against 
the first person singular (cf. 543-4). 

529 obre rpvynpédpos fee y' értparos ofr’ eddeluwy 
Gs r' dad 7’ of Side cal dp’ dvOpdwoow dandeiv. 

There is some defect even with ovre 
for #5 (D’Orville) and é1ryporos (Barnes) 
ovr’ ap’ énjpotos, cf. 8 168. In the 
next line the use of dove or ds Te with 
an infinitive is alien to the early epic 
speech. It is astonishing that, like 
other later usages, it has not been more 
freely introduced or superinduced into 
the tradition. I suggest, therefore, 

Hs Gxor’ eb Swe xal dp’ dvOpurovow darndeiv. 
The words seem to me to have been 
somewhat misunderstood. The speaker 
is not thinking of ministering to man- 
kind or of helping mankind by pro- 
ducing food for pilgrims (Matthiae). 


This is not very far from éy’ évruv. 
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He is simply concerned about the 
future of himself and his men. ‘ From 
which we could live in comfort and do 
as other men do,’ lit. ‘ follow mankind,’ 
who till the ground and live on the 
fruits of their labour. So Apollo under- 
stands him in his reply, v. 532-3. At 
the moment the prospect before them 
is not inviting. They seem likely to 
become a sort of Swiss Family Robin- 
son, a small troop of Robinson Crusoes 
in a barren land. They wish to be 
with their fellow-men, not separated 
from them, and as it were marooned. 
'Onnédeitv really means no more than 
this, cf. E 216 aveywra ydp poe omnéei, 
9 237, H. Herm. 209. 

Minor corrections are needed in 534, 
which with its prototype A 146 should 
probably read pnidicv re érros épéw: in 
535 Se€stepnds Exactos (Fick), in 530 
odaléuev, and in 537 d0ca x’ épuoi 4’ 
ayaywot are indispensable, each particle 
occupying its legitimate and proper 
position. 

538 wndy de rpodirAaxe, Sédex Ge Se GIN’ dvOpwrwy 
€v043" dyetpouévwy nal éuny lOdv re padiora 
hé re rnbocov Exos Ecoerat ié rt Epyor. . . . 

So Mr. Allen, making confusion worse 
confounded by removing the fullstop 
after uadtora and by assuming a lacuna 
of two lines between 539 and 540. 
These two lines Mr. Evelyn;White 
most unwisely prints in his Loeb 
edition. 

The crux of the passage is, of course, 
539, which has been sadly mangled in 
the tradition, and ineffectually treated 
by many editors from D’Orville to 
Gemoll. ‘Ey iOvv has I believe given 
me the key to the mystery: not that I 
agree with Allen and Sikes, who say 
‘i@wv is no doubt genuine. They are 
invariably wrong when they become 
most positive. They are wrong now. 

Let us write éuy i@vv in the older 


uncials 
€MENIOTN. 


For 
66 substitute r, and there emerges éy’ 
éytiveoOe. We find in E 761 ds od 
twa olde Oéusora a neuter form of the 
more usual Oéu:otes . .. as. Is there 
anyone who lives so far from the sun 
that he cannot now see the true reading 


must be 
raiiéu’ eyréverOe Oduora % 
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Even if the graphical probability be 
minimised to the utmost, and there are 
many who distrust the futilities of 
palaeography, more especially when it 
claims to be scientific, the sense of the 
words Is so apt and appropriate that 
dissent becomes very difficult to main- 
tain. Apollo is explaining the duties 
that must be discharged by his con- 
scripts. This is the third duty, perhaps 
the most important of all, ‘Arrange ye 
my ordinances.’ The ordinances are 
the oracles, cf. 

© 403 el pév x’ alvjower Acds meyddoro Oéuores. 


These oracles require embellishment ; 
they have to be put into verse. The 
verb évtuyw expresses this with quite 
sufficient accuracy (H. Aphr. VI. 20 
éunv 8 évruvoy aodyv). The temple 
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authorities would be obliged to admit 
that this versification was their function, 
for they could not expect even the most 
credulous of the faithful to believe that 
Apollo, the leader of the quire of the 
Muses, himself composed such bad 
verses. Read then without lacuna: 


pndy 3’ ed wepiraxGe, 3édex0e 3é pir’ dv Opunrwr 
€v045' dyecpoudvwy, xal Eu’ édvriverOe Odmora: 
el 5€é re rndoroy Ewos Excerat, hé Te Epryor, 

CBps 0’, h Oéuus dori carabynrav dvOpwrey, 
GdXoe Ered’ vulvy onudvropes Avdpes Ecovras, 

Twy UW dvayxaly deduhoecd’ fuara wayra, 


ev mepvraybe (538) Schneidewin. 
540 e. dé Franke, Baumeister. The 
warning in 540 seems to me to be 
not only general, but also special in 
reference to the Oéuora. 


T. L. AGAR. 


AAIMON IN HOMER. 


THE word daiuewv has been generally 
understood to mean in the Homeric 
poems either a god or, more commonly, 
indefinite and not clearly personalised 
divine power; in the latter sense its 
use seems to have been not unlike that 
of our word ‘ Heaven’ as distinguished 
from ‘God.’ But Professor Finsler 
(Homer [1914], 268-270) tries to show 
that when used in the singular it means 
‘an evil spirit.’ ‘ Besides the Gods,’ 
he writes, ‘daemons are often mentioned. 
When they appear in numbers (three 
times, and only in the Iliad) they are 
not to be distinguished from the gods. 

The daemon is a power by itself, 
a spirit never appearing in human form, 
never speaking, but remaining ever in 
mysterious darkness. His appearance 
usually means harm. He is rarely 
friendly. ... That the bounds separ- 
ating gods from daemons occasionally 
overlap is natural, but a god who has 
been mentioned by name is never 
designated as a daemon in the passages 
on which our exposition.is based.’ 

There are vital defects in Professor 
Finsler's exposition. In the first place, 
one naturally queries why the plural of 
Saluwv should refer to gods, and the 
singular to an evil spirit. Again, the 
author repeatedly forces the interpreta- 


tion to support his theory. In the 
simile in which the Trojans besetting 
the wounded Odysseus are likened to 
jackals about a wounded stag (A 474- 
482), the poet adds: émi re Aiv iyaye 
daizwv. Finsler comments: ‘ The lion 
has been led there by a hostile power.’ 
But how does Finsler know that the 
poet is taking the jackals’ point of view 
rather than the lion’s? The latter 
seems at least as probable, since the 
lion is mentioned to make the com- 
parison fit also the rescue of Odysseus 
by Menelaus and Alas. In 381, where 
Saiuwy inspires the comrades of 
Odysseus with great courage, Finsler, 
while admitting that ‘the daemon’ in 
this instance is friendly, adds: ‘ But at 
the same time this the vengeance-spinrit, 
helping against Cyclops.’ This, again, 
is mere assertion: we have not the 
slightest evidence that Odysseus so 
regarded daipwv. To take only one more 
example, when Philoetius expresses the 
wish that daizwv may bring Odysseus 
home again (¢ 201), Finsler translates, 
‘Would that a daemon might bring 
him hither!’ and adds the comment, 
‘For the neatherd is thinking only of 
revenge, as the context shows.’ But it 
is hardly a devil who one hopes will 
bring, home @ beloved master. 
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These interpretations, strained as 
they seem, might have more chance of 
acceptance if they were reinforced by 
other considerations. But quite the 
contrary is true. For we may note as 
a further defect in Finsler’s discussion 
the failure to take account of a principle 
of Homeric technique, pointed out by 
Jorgensen (Hermes, XXXIX., 1904, 357- 
382), according to which the characters 
refer to the cause of some unnatural or 
unexpected action as Oeds, Saipwv, Geot, 
or Zevs, whereas the poet himself 
commonly tells us the name of the 
particular divinity who is acting. 
Hence the dozen or more passages from 
the Odyssey, which Finsler cites (p. 270) 
as evidence that ‘a daemon’ is an 
unfriendly power, have no weight. All 
that can be said is that in these 
instances, without exception, one of the 
dramatis personae ascribes to daipewv the 
source of some action which seems to 
be out of the natural order of things— 
and by no means can all of these actions 
be due to an unfriendly power (cf. » 248, 
p 169, t 138, v 87). In the Odyssey the 
word daipywy is used only in speeches, 
never by the poet himself in his narra- 
tive; in the Jizad, the singular is used, 
outside of ovatto recta, only in the simile 
mentioned above (A 474 ff.), in the oft- 
repeated comparison, Saino loos, and 
in two other passages (I‘ 420, O 418). 
On daipzovr icos Finsler comments, 
‘Here we cannot understand a god by 
the word daemon, for that would not 
give a clear picture at all. The only 
god to whom charging warriors are 
compared is Ares; Patroclus is likened 
to Ares and to a daemon in a single 
breath (II 784, 786).’- This passage 
seems to the present writer to justify 
the equation daipwy=Oeos. But at 
least we may say—and we _ think 
Finsler’s should have noticed—that the 
author of the Hymn to Demeter, when 
he tells us that Demophon grew in 
stature daiwow icos, means by daipov 
neither a vengeance-spirit nor a devil, 
but a god. ‘ Grew like the devil’ may 
have found its way into our vernacular, 
but we cannot think of it in a Homeric 
Hymn. 

The two passages where the poet 
himself uses dalywyv not in a simile and 
in the singular, Finsler fails to mention 
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in his discussion of ‘ daemons ’— rather 
unfortunately, for they disprove his 
statement that the poet never refers by 
the word daizwv to a god who has been 
named. In O 418, évédaccéd ye daipor, 
seems clearly to refer to Apollo (cf. 
O 259), although possibly Ameis-Hentze 
may be right in saying that there is no 
definite reference to this divinity. But 
in the other verse (I' 420) hpye Se Saipwv 
unquestionably refers to Aphrodite, 
who has been mentioned by name in 
verse 413. If Finsler has failed to note 
these verses in discussing the meaning 
of daiwwy because they are not included 
‘in the passages on which his exposition 
is based’ (cf. p. 270), then his whole 
method of exposition is unconvincing. 
At the beginning of the section on 
religion (p. 220) he recognises the 
diverse religious elements that must 
have entered into the Homeric poems, 
but sees running through both Jltad 
and Odyssey, with the exception of the 
‘Olympia scenes’ of the I/zad and the 
@couayia of Books XX. and XXI., 
certain uniform views of the gods, 
which, he adds, it is his task to 
portray. The excepted portions he 
regards as sufficiently distinct to warrant 
a separate treatment. These portions, 
therefore, he excludes from his exposi- 
tion and later (pp. 276-287) indicates 
the ways in which the gods are 
differently convinced by their author. 
Now in the first place he gives the 
reader no clue to the precise limits of 
the passages which he excludes. In 
the case of the omitted verses, however, 
we should be able to infer that they are 
not excluded, since he cites verses from 
the episodes of which they form a part.’ 
Secondly, in his treatment of the 
excluded portions he refers to I" 420 as 
follows (p. 284): ‘In the light of such 
views of life we comprehend the words 
of the gentle Priam that it is not Helen 
[who is to blame] but only the gods, 
who are the cause of all unhappiness. 
We understand how far above Aphrodite 
the poet places Helen, and when the 
goddess has abused her superior power 
he (z.e. the poet) angrily cries out: ‘So 

1 E y., p. 230, note 2, of Apollo going to the 


assistance ef Hector, O 237 ; p. 240, note 1; and 
p. 247, note 3, of Aphrodite’s activity in Book 


IIT. (vv. 374,439): 
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they departed, and the daemon went 
ahead.’ In the eyes of the poet 
the goddess is a devil. Hence accord- 
ing to Finsler himself—even if I 420 
belongs to a portion of the Iliad which 
shows a different conception of the gods 
—the Weltanschauung in so far as it 
concerns dainzwy is the same as in the 
other portions, and this passage should 
have prevented him from making the 
statement that daiuewv is not applied toa 
divinity who has been mentioned by 
name. To the other passage (O 418) I 
can find no reference in his whole 
discussion of religion.? 

Professor Finsler’s forced interpreta- 
tions, his failure to take sufficient 
account of Homeric technique and his 
omission of passages which disprove 
his statements, make it improbable that 
his interpretation of Satuwv will be 
accepted by scholars. Furthermore, 
the faultiness of his method in this 
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particular instance will tend to produce 
a sceptical attitude of mind towards his 
other conclusions—e.g., that Homer is 
the author of the J/iad, but not of the 
Odyssey ; that the Odyssey was composed 
about 600 B.c., etc. Since his book 
has already passed into a second edition 
and is meant for a somewhat wider 
circle of readers than the specialists in 
Homer, it has seemed desirable to point 
out one example of the weakness of the 
author’s reasoning, so that his book, 
useful and suggestive as it undoubtedly 
is, may be used with due caution, and 
its results tested carefully before being 
accepted. 
SAMUEL E. BASSETT. 


University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vermont, U.S.A. 


2 | have not cited Homeric //ymn to Hermes, 
531, where the god himself is referred to as 
Ocav épiovvie Baipov, because of the recognised 
lateness of this part of the Hymn. 


EURIPIDEA. 


1. Iphig. in Aul. ggo f. 

GN’ ed pev doxds elxas, ed 38 al réAn- 
cot yap Geddvros rais éuh owOhoera. 

Must we not read réXev? With cod 
yap Oédovros we shall then supply ed 
terelv, cf. Aesch. Suppl. 210 xKetvou 
GéXovtos ev TeXeuTHcat Tade. There is 
the same confusion of réXee and réA7n in 
Soph. Ty. 238. For the construction 
cf. Aesch. Suppl. 219 add’ ed 7’ Erreuwev 
ed te OcEdoOw yOovi. For ev terety cf. 
ev Tedet Beos Aesch. Sept. 35, ev Teretv 
Pers. 225. It is regularly used of the 
right carrying out of a promise or a 
task: Soph. Aj. 528 éav povoy ro 
TaxOev ed Tora Tereiv. Cf. the use of 
the simple vero in Soph. Tr. 286 radra 
yap Toots te aos | édpeit’, éyw 5é, miaros 
@v Keiv@, TeAXW, and the simple reXeuTa 
in Eur. Alc. 374 nai viv yé dni Kal 
TeXeuThow TaAdbe. 

I greatly doubt whether dpyas elmras 
in the sense which the traditional text 
demands here is justified by such a 
phrase as cat’ apyas. But in any case 
surely 7vé\n could not have the sense 
ascribed to it. I assume dpyat to be 
used much as in [ph. in J aur. 939 
Neyoun,’ av: apyai §& aide pot mroddav 
movev, and it ee not to the beginning 
of Achilles’ speech as opposed to the 


end, but to his speech asa whole con- 
trasted with the carrying of his words 
into execution. 


2. Troades 568 ff. 

"ExdBn, Acbooes thd’ ' Ardpoudyny 
tevcxots ex’ Syots wopOuevonernp ; 
mapa 3’ elpecia pacray Eweras 

giros "Acrudvad, “Exropos ts. 

All editors, I think, take eipecia 
pactoy together. Apart from other 
difficulties it is extremely awkward to 
have eipecia following immediately on 
wop0uevouevny if the metaphor of a boat 
isnot kept up. e(peota should naturally 
mean the car or the occupant of the car, 
and it will have this meaning if we take 
pactay ... didros together, perhaps a 
subconscious echo of Aesch. Ag. 717 ff. 
Neorros Www . .. htropacrov. diros, 
if it stands alone, seems rather weak. 


3. Troades 562 ff. 


opayal 5 dugiBwycor 
Povywy, & re depvias 
xapdronos épnula 
veavldwy orépavow Epeper 
"EAA Se Koupor pbow 
Ppvyay 5¢ warpld. wévGos. 

Tyrrell in his edition (1897) reads 
veaviov for the MSS. veavidwy and 
notes: ‘The meaning is “the young 
men butchéred,, alone and defenceless, 
added laurels tothe crown of Hellas, 
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nursing mother of brave boys.” .. . 
The MSS. gave veavidwv, but this must 
be wrong. The young women would 
be carried away as captives; the young 
men who were butchered would be such 
as were surprised alone, and so could 
not offer any successful resistance.’ 

To this there are what seem to be 
quite conclusive objections. First, 
since there is no antithesis between 
opayai and xapdtopos, both indicating 
precisely the same kind of slaughter, 
the only antithesis must be between 
aupsSapios and év Sepviots. Now it is 
impossible to conceive why the (pre- 
sumably) older men perish at the altars, 
while the young men perish in bed! 
Even if there were conscientious ob- 
jectors in Homeric times, at least they 
should have died at the altars. But 
secondly, Tyrreli’s version gives a 
wholly trivial meaning to the very sig- 
nificant turns of phrase: oréfavov 
Epepey . . . Koupotpodw, and Ppvyav 
warpiés in place of the simple Ppuyia. 
If this, then, is the best that is to be 
made of veaviav, which is Bothe’s 
emendation, we prefer the MSS. 

But even so the precise meaning 1s 
not easy to determine. When a Greek 
poet paints the horrors of a captured 
town, it is not.the fate of the young 
men that awakes his pity. They have 
‘done their bit’—véwo 6€ re mayvt’ 
éméouxev apnixtapévm xeioOas evi mpopa- 
xots. What he dwells upon is the fate 
of the old men and the women and 
children, or just the old men and the 
women. And the typical fate of the 
old men is to be slain at the altar, as 
Priam was slain at the altar of Zeus 
Herkeios. It seems, then, quite clear 
that’ in the present passage ofayal 
appiBapso: refers exactly to such 
slaughter of the old men. The re- 
mainder of the passage obviously 
pictures the fate of the young women. 
Unfortunately this is expressed in 
ambiguous language. Kaparoyos may 
refer to cutting off the head as in 
Eurip. Rhes. 605 f. tas & “Exropos | 
evvas éacov Kal xapatépovs ohayas, 
or to cutting the hair, as in Sophocles 
Electr. 52; so in Aberdeenshire you 
may say ‘get your head cut’ for ‘get 
your hair cut.’ épnuia may refer to 
mere want of help, the mere absence of 
friends—:= the Anharetidai dua © 
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éxatovt’ épjyor Pind. N. X. 72, épnpos 
érerevta girtwy Plato Phaedo 58 C: 
or to the ‘single sleep’—épnywlevros 
adpaevos Opovov in the Agamemnon ; or 
to absolute emptiness—evvas éepnpous 
Eurip. Rhes. 574: to the desolation of 
Scythia (P. V. 2 and Aristophanes) or 
Arabia Deserta (Pind. P. IV. 22). 

If now xaparouos here, as might be 
suggested by odayai two lines before, 
refers to ‘cutting off the head,’ the 
meaning must be that the defenceless 
young women had their throats cut 
upon their beds, and this brought a 
garland of glory to Hellas but to Phrygia 
sorrow. I think this implies a very 
bold use of language, but I am not 
going to deny that it is possible. But 
it utterly fails to give point to the 
phrasing of the immediately succeeding 
lines. And there is, moreover, the 
objection that this is not the typical 
fate of the young women ray dortv 
awn, which ts to be haled into captivity 
—inmndov mroxayuwv, which at least 
involves the retention of their heads. 

But suppose now that «apdrouos 
here refers to ‘cutting off the hair.’ 
Read our passage alongside Soph. El. 
51 ff. ets 5 marpos tUyBov .. . 
KapaTtopots xArbais otréparvres 
and Aesch. Ch. 5 f. rXoxapow 'Ivax@ 
Openmrypeov, tov Sevrepov Sé rovde 
wevOnryptov. Euripides, it seems 
to me, had the first meaning, ‘ cutting 
off the head,’ clearly in his mind. But 
he deliberately adopted here the second, 
and it was the second that he developed. 
In the natural course the maidens 
would have shorn their hair and given 
their tresses as a orégavos to their 
xoupotpogos, to Phrygia Kurotrophos. 
As it is, ‘The Flowers o’ the Forest 
are a’ wede awa’’; and the maidens for 
whom it must always be eyw 5€ pova 
xaQevdw shear their locks, not for 
marriage but for mourning, and Hellas, 
not the fatherland, receives the Nurse’s 
garland : 


The old men slain the altar steps imbrue: 
On desolate bed 
The widow-maidens, never to be wed, 
With inauspicious shears 
Cut off their locks, the Nursing Mother’s due, 
For Hellas, but for Plirygia shed, 
In place of tresses—tears ! 


A. W. MAIR. 
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VIRGIL’S RHYTHMS. 


VIRGIL’S use of one-syllable endings 
in various rhythms has often been 
noticed, but, so far as I know, they 
have not been examined in their con- 
text. This I now propose to do for the 
Aeneid, 

The first occurs in I. 65, in the half- 
line divom pater atque hdminum réx. 
This was borrowed from Ennius, and 
was therefore as familiar to his readers 
as to us are the scriptural tags which 
John Bright likes to put in place of an 
argument. No one, I suppose, would 
feel this well-known tag to be harsh; 
but it serves as a kind of hint, a pre- 
paration for some variation more striking 
of Virgil’s type. 

Sure enough, the hint is followed up 
by a real violation of the usual rhythm 
forty lines later (about four minutes in 
reading) in 105 praerzptus dquae mons, 
where the rough rhythm was doubtless 
meant to echo the sense. This device 
may easily become a cheap trick; but 
' we shall see how sparingly Virgil uses 
it, and admire his self-restraint. A little 
later, in 151, at nearly the same interval 
as between the first two, the faintest 
possible echo is given by st forte virium- 
quem, which is not really an instance of 
our type, because quem is enclitic, and 
therefore the accent falls as I have 
marked it; but it has just enough of 
variety to serve as a call upon ¢he ear 
in the change of accent upon virum. 
Similarly s¢ quem in 180 reminds us of 
virim quem without being in any way 
abnormal. There are no others in 
Book I. 

We find the next in II. 170 aversa 
déae méns, where the sense again is 
reinforced by this back-striking accent. 
It is true that there is éx quo in 163, but 
this is normal, and I believe therefore 
that déae méns breaks on the ear sud- 
denly, and is meant to do so. In 216 
et tam is a new variety, which serves to 
emphasise tam firmly but not violently; 
but 250 is a stroke of genius, for ver- 
titury interea caelum is from Ennius, and 
although ruit océano néx is not,! the 


1 Ennius has however this rhythm: exdritur 
sil, practérea fix, restliuis rém, Servtlius stc. 


suggestion is unconsciously received 
that it is, which excuses its roughness ; 
whilst the roughness itself serves simply 
the purpose of relieving the smoothness 
of the rest, like a touch of cayenne 
pepper toan oyster. In 355 is luzps ced, 
and 647 brings in divom pater atque 
héminum réx again, as if with a spice of 
malice to insist on the authority of 
Ennius for 250. Again Ennius comes 
into our ken in III. 12 cum socits natoque 
penatibus et mdgnts dts, which analysed 
proves to be a greater dislocation of 
Virgil’s rhythm than any of the pre- 
ceding: Virgil is getting bold. Ennius's 
actual words are doque volentibus cum 
magnis dis, and it will be seen that 
Virgil, while he intends beyond a doubt 
to recall these words, keeps the exact 
rhythm, and yet avoids one roughness 
which he had deliberately discarded, 
the elided s. In 151, qud sé is a real 
novelty in having two distinct accents ; 
but what a far-away dim echo of the 
last grating example, which of course 
has no excuse in the sense, and passes 
because of its associations of antiquity 
and dignity. It is not long before we 
receive another shock in 390 tnventa 
sub tléctbus sus, a rhythm which recalls 
with a slightly grotesque touch? ruzt 
océano néx; and this again has a dim. 
far-away echo in qué ninc 695. 

The fourth book presents us with a 
quaint novelty in odora cdnum vis 130, 
again with no imitation of the meaning: 
so far, that device has only been used 
once. The phrase recalls Ennius’s end- 
ing dpum vi in sound, but it seems to 
have a genial and half-comic effect.? 
But 314 dextramque tiam té 1s a new 
and completely successful effect, such 
as all masters of rhythm aim at, where 
the attention is held by an unusual 
rhythm. There are no more in the 
fourth book, but there are two in the 
fifth. In the first, 481 procumbtt humi 


1 It is, of course, not possible to be sure that 
Virgil felt this as grotesque; but Horace has 
the same rhythm and the same sound in his 
certain grotesque, ridiculus mus. 

2 Ennius has other examples of this final 
rhythm : dguae wis, aelum cor, férat fors, hlemps 
él, locas dant, rélert rém, hémo réx. 
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bés the sense-imitation is obvious, and 
as I think obviously comic. The 
remarkable thing is that there are no 
more of this sort, although there are 
plenty of good openings; but Virgil 
knows well how easy it 1s to make this 
device cheap. Before and after this we 
have quf sé in 372 and, 6 géns in 624, 
which by this time pass almost un- 
noticed, if Iam not mistaken. But 638 
tam tempus dgi rés is of the more intel- 
lectual type, which calls attention by a 
forced rhythm. Ennius has tzvat rés, 
and he is fond of this rhythm. 

In the sixth book there is nothing at 
all (for mec te in t17 would certainly strike 
no ear) except the one solemn passage 
in which Fabius Maximus is described 
with Ennius’s own line, unus gut nobis 
cunctando resttiuis rém 846. Nor is there 
anything in VII., not even one of the 
faint possible echoes, until we reach 
nutu Iunonis éunt rés 592, 1dm tum 643, 
at the four-minutes’ interval, and the 
more striking tam saetis obsita, 1dm béds 
790, which seems tome quite perfect. 

But after this considerable interval, 
which includes the most elevated part 
of the whole poem, we have a little 
shock on meeting once more an old 
friend, the tventa sub tlécibus sus (43) 
of the third book, which is repeated in 
83, procubuit viridique in litore consptcttur 
szs, in which line the rhythm is remark- 
able for another reason. No better way 
could be found to fix on our minds that 
this is that which was to come. To 
keep this in mind there is another echo 
of the third book in penatibus et magnis 
dts 679. 

The ninth book, after a few trifles 
like hinc comminus atque hinc 440, hoc 
iniht dé te 491, and sf qua 512, of which 
only the first is a variation on the 
normal accent, the last two being really 
disyllables, we come to a new trace of 
Ennius in 532 summaque evertere dpum 
vi,2, where the cross-accent may be 
meant to imitate the sense. There is 
no shock now in this mild variant, nor 
is there in qut casus dgat rés 723, already 
familiar. 


1 17éns est in 400 is not in point, since esé is 
enclitic, and the same is true of phrases llke 
supra esl (suprast), 

Ennius: summa nituntur dpum vt, see 
XI. 552- 
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The tenth book opens with a solemn 
old-fashioned sentence, containing the 
Ennian divom pater atque héminum réx, 
followed up by aut héds g and quam 
quisque sécat spém 107, vigtlasne déum 
gens 228, ut nds 231; but pugnaeque 
parént se 259 1s probably enclitic. There 
seems no particular point in any of this 
group, but there is in 360 haeret pede 
pes densusque vtro vtr, which also is 
partly Ennius and partly Furius (pres- 
satur pede pes, mucro mucrone, vtro vir). 
The last phrase is repeated in 734 seque 
vtro utr contulit, and actually divom pater 
atque héminum réx 743, which has ceased 
to attract any attention. Mole sia stat 
771 is another of those which use the 
device to attract attention to a word 
(sua), but tectusque tenét se is normal, 
se being enclitic. Again we have the 
emphatic use in 843 praesaga mals méns. 
There seems only a literary reason for 
aperit st nulla vlam vts 864—that is, the 
alliteration and the slight variation give 
a kind of piquant touch. There is an 
unusual number of instances in this 
book, and there are other metrical 
variations besides. 

The first in Book XI. is 164 nec 
foedera néc quads tunximus hospttro dextras, 
an .extra accent, but not enough to 
attract attention; similarly in 170-1 we 
have two lines of an exquisitely balanced 
rhythm, to which the extra accent on 
quam is essential : 


guam pius Aeneas, ef quam magni Phryges, 
dt quam 
Tyrrhenique duces, Tyrrhenum exercitus omnis. 


An admirable use of the emphatic 
accent is found in 373 étiam tu, st qua 
tfbi vis. In 429 we have again é¢ quds, 
in 632 legitque vfrum vtr (as twice 
before). Thus there is nothing new in 
this book, only what we have heard 
already. The extra accent balancing a 
phrase in the same line, which has evi- 
dently found favour in Virgil's ear, 
occurs in XII. 48 pro me. . . prd mé. 
In 360 is qué mé (unless me be enclitic, 
as it may be); the intention of mznc, 
nunc 526 is quite clear. After so many 
normal abnormalities, if I may say so, 
we come at last to what my ear has 
long been craving for, another echo of 
Enniusiin.552(summa nituntur dpum vi, 
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and anon a second 565 Iuppiter hdc stat. 
If 850 déum rvéx be not drawn from the 
same source, it sounds as if it were. 


HARLEY MS. 2610, AND 


victa labore fugae tellus ait hisce vel istam (544) 

quae fecit ut ledar (facit ut laedar ce¢/.) mutando 
perde figuram, 

fer pater, inquit opem, si flumina numen habetis. 

vix prece finita cef. (547) 

IT takes Dr. H. Magnus, in his recent 
edition, close upon a hundred lines of 
Latin to array the evidence here and 
to summarise the theories to which that 
evidence has given birth. He has also 
—it should be added—done students of 
the matter a signal service by append- 
ing to the note aforesaid facsimiles of 
the text of the essential pages from 
three of the leading MSS. Those who 
will may study in his book the material 
so bountifully provided. Here we have 
space only for the essentials. 

Two of these three MSS.—viz. M 
and N—unfortunately fail us, but not 
altogether, for the facsimiles make it 
perfectly plain that, as he says, the 
original scribes (M! and N?) recognised 
as authentic only two lines of text, not 
three. 

The reliques of M' are these: 


victa labore fugae (544) 
qua nimium placui mutando perde figuram. (545) 


The second hand, M2, has erased 
half of line 544, adding tm rasura ‘ spec- 
tans peneydos undas,’ and in 545 has 
drawn the pen through the last three 
words and written above them ‘tellu’ 
ait isce vel istam.’ From N? only the 
first three words of the two lines remain: 
erasa cetera. Both, as the facsimiles 
show, went straight on from the end of 
545 to 547, ‘vix prece finita.’ The 
additamenta in the margin of M and 
between the lines of N are both in 
hands so recent that they may fairly be 
ignored: they add nothing to what 
the other MSS. supply, and can claim 
no precedence. 

(2) Happily, however, there is another 
witness of first-rate importance avail- 
able here, viz. e, the Harleian MS. 2610, 
saec. X.-XI., a MS. at least as good 
—so Ellis believed and proved—as 
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Thus the poem ends in the same key as 
it began, with echoes of the solemn 


music of Ennius. 
W. H. D. ROUSE. 


OVID, MET. I. 544-546. 


M and N for that portion of the poem 
which it preserves. The scribe’s spell- 
ing is often fantastic, but his bona fides 
is above suspicion. And e offers with- 
out any perplexing erasures or variants 
the text as printed at the head of this 
note.! 

(3) Now the parents of Daphne were 
Earth and Water—Tellus and Peneus ;? 
and some authorities credit the mother, 
not the father, with causing her trans- 
formation at the critical moment. 
Hyginus (Fab. 203) tells the story thus: 
‘ Apollo Daphnen, Penei fluminis filiam, 
cum virginem persequeretur, illa a 
Terra praesidium petit. Quae eam 
recepit in se et in arborem laurum com- 
mutavit. Apollo inde ramum fregit et 
in caput imposuit.’ Ovid, strangely 
enough, does not commit himself— 
except for line 546 of e's text. He 
records the change—‘ Daphne in lau- 
rum ’—but not the hand by which the 
change was effected.® 

It is just because ‘ Lactantius '"—.e. 
Ovid’s early editor, not Ovid—in his 
prose ‘argument’ says ‘patrem invo- 
cavit,’ without expressly mentioning 
any cry of ‘ Mother !’4 that later editors 
tend almost unanimously to reject as 
spurious the manus prima of e and to 
accept instead the manus secunda of M, 
backed as to a certain extent it is by 
the rest—with the important exception 
of L, which Hensius ranked high (it is 
his ‘Mediceus Primus’), and which 
Madvig and Merkel placed second only 
to M. 


1 The fourth line (‘ Qua. . . figuram’), which 
Dr. Magnus ascribes to e, #5 mot tn the manu- 
script. (Dr. Gilson, the Keeper of the MSS., 
has very kindly verified the point, and endorses 
my report.) 

2 Or, according to others, Tellus and Ladon : 
see Munro on Aetna, line 6, and the works 
there cited. : 

3 Lines 577 to 578 might be thought to imply 
that the father had mo¢ intervened, Earth being 
apparently the agent. 

4 But cf. 13. 880 (¢.v.), Et “fer opem, Galatea 
mihi, miherte, parentes.” 
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(4) Now the appeal to Tellus, coming 
as It does from a daughter of Earth, 
would in any case be singularly natural 
and appropriate here. But there is 
another point which is strongly in its 
favour. The expression is almost pro- 
verbial. It is as old as Homer: ore 
pot xavot evpeia yOwr (A. 182; @. 150). 
It recurs three times in Vergil: ‘ Tellus 
optem prius ima dehiscat’ (Aen. 4. 24; 
1b. 10. 675; 12. 883), and at least twice 
in Ovid himself. The passages are in 
the Herotdes: viz. ‘ Hiscere nempe tibi 
Terra roganda fuit’ (6. 144) and ‘ De- 
vorer ante precor subito Telluris hiatu ’ 
(3.63). The prayer is proper to a person 
in terrible trouble or perplexity, and we 
might @ priort expect to find it followed 
by a prayer to river or sea also to swallow 
up the sufferer. 

So Io, in the Prometheus Vinctus,} 
after the conventional appeal to Earth, 
‘drev’ a 64!’ of line 567 (Sidgwick), 
breaks into the cry: ‘aupt pe prcEor 
9H xOovi Kddrupov, Hf wWovTiots 
Sdaxecs S05 Bopav!’ 

But we have only to transpose lines 
545 and 546, to get just such an appeal 
here : 

‘Tellus,’ ait, ‘hisce, vel istam 

‘Fer, Pate,’ inquit, opem! si flumina numen 
habetis 

*Quae facit ut laedar mutando perde figuram !’ 


(5) The margins of early Ovidian 
MSS. bristle with glosses and variants, 
and the words ‘ spectans peneydos 
undas look very like a gloss. As for 
the alternatives, ‘Quae facit ut laedar’ 
and ‘Qua nimium placui,’ there is 
really not a pin to choose between 
them. Ritschl wished to eject the 


1 Since this was written, 1 notice that Merkel 
in the Preface to his second edition also cites 
these two passages from Aeschylus. He keeps 
the half-line which others reject ; but his text of 
the whole is not altogether satisfactory. 
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former. As however the words happen 
to be the reading of so good a MS., it 
may seem rash to agree with him. One 
really vital question is the authenticity 
or non-authenticity of ver. 546. There 
is no apparent reason why it should 
have fallen out of M and N ;? but they 
drop a score of other lines without the 
slightest provocation. 

The scribe of e, however, occasionally 
omits but never interpolates a verse. 
On the other hand, he is elsewhere, 
though very rarely, guilty of trans- 
position ;2 and as two first-rate MSS., 
F and Palat Vatican. 1669, reverse his 
order here, giving line 546 bcfore line 
545, the arrangement proposed has 
good MS. authority. ‘Ait’ taken up 
so quickly by ‘inquit’ may or may not 
be justifiable in excited narrative; cf. 
3. 673; 5.195; 7. 681,f. If the iteration 
be unjustifiable, a good second-class 
MS. ‘e’® the Erfurtensis Prior offers 
‘aut’ for ‘ait’; and so did ‘multi ex 
antiquis Heinsii.’ This may point to 
some slight dislocation and corruption 
at the end of line 544, and tempt us, 
ut in loco vexato, to emend and read: 


victa labore fugae ‘ Tellus aut Unda dehisce !4 

‘fer, Pater,’ inquit, ‘opem !—si flumina numen 
habetis, 

quae facit ut laedar, mutando perde figuram !" 


D. A. SLATER. 


Bedford College, 
University of London. 
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1 If in some ‘forbear’ of theirs line 544 began 
with /essa (see 5. 618), not vécfa, the omission 
might easily have occurred. 

* To the two examples in Ellis (Anecdot. 
Oxon, Class. Ser. 1.5, anni 1885) at 2. 823 and 
3, 172, add another, viz. 2. 755, which is not 
‘omitted’ but placed before 754 :—a total of 
three only in some two thousand lines and 
more. 

3 = the symbol for “ equals.” 

# vel ‘ dehiscas !’ 


THE ‘ PROSPECTIVE.’ 


Mr. FRANK FOWLER’s article in the 
August-September number (pp. 97-99) 
demands an answer from me; but I 
must try to be brief. 

In the first place let me express my satis- 
faction that Mr. Fowler is 1n such close 
touch with me, though he hardly knows 

NO. CCLXXV.. VOL. XXXIII. 


it himself, as to the fundamental mean- 
ing of the subjunctive. German scholars 
generally deny nowadays that there is 
such a thing as a ‘ Grundbegriff’ of the 
subjunctive, but Mr. Fowler, though 
he substitutes the term ‘compulsion’ 
for, my, term obligation,’ really means 
L 
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exactly what I mean, viz. that the 
subjunctive expresses fundamentally 
that something ts to be done or was to be 
done’ It is true that he does not go so 
far as I do in recognising this meaning 
as the basis of ‘ volitive’ expressions ; 
he draws a sharp line of distinction 
between (say) factat in the sense of 
‘let him doit’ (a command) and factat 
in the sense of ‘he is to do it,’ which he 
calls compulsive. To my mind the only 


difference is that in the former use the. 


thing that is to be done by the person 
spoken of is also willed or desired by 
the speaker; but the thing is still to be 
done by the person spoken of. The 
person who ts to act is always indicated 
by the personal inflexion; hence factas 
‘you are to do it ’—sometimes = ‘ do it’ 
(a command in Old Latin), sometimes 
without any intervention of the will of 
the speaker. In the case of /factas 
(second person) the person who Is to 
act is the person addressed instead of 
the person spoken of. Let Mr. Fowler, 
however, if he chooses, draw a sharp 
line of demarcation between the volitive 
and the compulsive meanings. But 
what right has he to accuse me of ‘ not 
seeing that in a purpose clause we have 
to do with a willed result.’ He would 
be blind indeed who did not see that. 
I see it and have shown that I sce it in 
my Unity of the Latin Subjunctive, p. 35, 
where I say that the kinship of final 
subjunctives with subjunctives of voli- 
tion is ‘obvious and universally ad- 
mitted’; alsoin my New Latin Grammar, 
§ 338, where I say ‘ Many adjective and 
adverb clauses with a shall-subjunctive 
denote what is desired ’; cf. § 320. Never- 
theless, the final subjunctive is also an 
expression of what ts to be done—t.e. it is 
merely a species of the one great genus. 

Probably the source of Mr. Fowler’s 
misconception of my position is that 
I did not sufficiently emphasise in my 
Unity the distinction between the funda- 
mental meaning of the subjunctive 
and its developed usages. 


1 My ‘obligation’ is not limited to the sphere 
of either the ethical or non-ethical ‘ought’; I 
use the term in a wide sense and with full con- 
sciousness that no single term quite expresses 
the idea which I have in mind. See my Unity 
of | Latin Subjunctive, p. 19 (John Murray, 
1910). 
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Now as to the prospective subjunc- 
tive in particular. Mr. Fowler denies 
that there is any such thing as a ‘ pros- 
pective’ or ‘anticipatory’ or ‘ futural” 
subjunctive, though he does not deny 
that there is ‘a contextual implication 
of futurity ’in many instances. I freely 
admit that contextual implication will 
explain some instances; but it cannot 
explain them all. There is no con- 
textual implication of futurity in the 
conjunctions antequam, priusquam, donec, 
dum, etc.; these may be just as well 
followed by a past tense of the indica- 
tive (denoting past fact) as by a pros- 
pective subjunction. Take one of Mr. 
Fowler’s instances (Livy. V. 33. 5); 
does he mean to say that Ducentes 
quippe annis antequam Clustum oppug- 
naverunt (for oppugnarent) in Italiam 
transcenderunt would be bad Latin or 
bad sense? The reason why Livy used 
the subjunctive oppugnarent was simply 
that he wanted to mark the action as 
to be done, not as a past fact. Yes, 
Mr. Fowler will say; but by the sub- 
junctive Livy marks the action an 
‘externally determined’ or ‘compul- 
sive’: it is this modal idea which is 
expressed, not the temporal idea of 
futurity. Good. In this particular 
instance antequam Clustum oppugnarent 
may well be translated ‘before they 
were destined to make war on Clusium.’ 
J have myself quoted instances like 
this on p. 35 of my Unity, and I will add 
a good parallel to Mr. Fowler’s instance 
from Tacitus, Germania 29: in qutbus 
pars impertt Romans fierent (‘they were 
destined to become’); cf. too Agricola 
34 in quibus ederetts (which, however, 
may be regarded as final). But when 
Mr. Fowler insists that the full mean- 
ing of external determination or what I 
call ‘determined futurity’ or ‘natural 
necessity’ (Unity, p. 7) is present in 
all instances of the subjunctive after 
antequam, priusquam, donec, dum, etc., 
I regard this an an exaggeration, due 
to a failure to recognise that in the 
developed usages of the mood the full 
fundamental meaning suffers certain 
changes. In the large majority of 
instances of the subjunctive after one of 
the above mentioned temporal conjunc- 
tions the meaning of determined futurity 
is, modified (or )weakened, so as to be 
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hardly distinguishable from an expres- 
sion of bare futurity. How forced it 
would be to translate Exspectare dum 
hosttum copiae augeantur by ‘to wait 
till the forces of the enemy are bound to 
be increased’ (Caesar B. G. iv. 13; 
cf. 11. 18, iv. 23, ii. 12)! No; the 
Latin expression of what ts fo be done 
has here come to denote little or nothing 
more than is denoted by these English 
words in many instances, especially 
in old-fashioned (seventeenth century) 
English : ¢.g.‘ The Prime Minister zs to 
veturn (=will return) next week.’ Here, 
then, you have my definition of a Pros- 
pective Subjunctive ; it is a subjunctive 
in which the fundamental idea of obliga- 
tion or natural necessity or determined 
futurity has been weakened into an 
expression of little more than bare 
futurity. A temporal idea? Yes. 
There is no hard and fast barrier which 
separates modal from temporal mean- 
ing. This prospective subjunctive may 
either refer to the future from a present 
point of view, denoting what 1s to be, 
or to the future from a pas? point of 
view, denoting what was to be; in the 
latter case we have the past prospective 
meaning, ¢.g., delitut dum vela darent. 
‘I lay hidden till they should set sail’ 
(Aen. II. 136); te, boves olim nist red- 
didisses ... voce dum terret, viduus 
pharetra risitt Apollo (Hor. Od. I. Io. 
g-12), ‘Apollo while threatening thee 
unless thou shouldst have restored the 
oxen, was robbed of his quiver and 
laughed.’ Every example of a Past 
Perfect Subjunctive that represents a 
Future Perfect Indicative of ovatto 
recta’ 1S a prospective subjunctive. 
Mr. Fowler is quite right in saying 
that the time of the subjunctive in 
Tusc. lv. 22 priusquam manus conser- 
event is past: but that does not prevent 
the tense from being prospective. Itisa 
tense of past time which has a reference 
to what then lay in the womb of the 
future. I am surprised that this con- 
ception of the future in the past presents 
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so much difficulty to grammarians. It 
is a pone simple and a funda- 
mentally necessary grammatical con- 
cept, the importance of which was fully 
recognised by the Joint Committee on 
Grammatical Terminology in its report 
of rg11. There is, then, no differcnce of 
opinion between me and Mr. Fowler as 
to the fact that the time of expressions 
denoting what ts to be done 1s present 
and of expressions denoting what was 
to be done is past. But in both of 
these expressions there is also a 
reference to the future, and in many 
instances the idea of compulsion 
practically disappears. 

I hope it will be clear that I do not 
wish to extend unnecessarily the sphere 
of influence of the prospective sub- 
junctive. On the contrary, wherever 
the full fundamental meaning of the 
mood can be discerned, the better I am 
pleased. The Latin subjunctive is 
very like the English ‘shall’; it often 
passes into an expression of mere 
futurity, but the fundamental idea of 
obligation shines through in a large 
number of instances. 

I will add that I do not fully grasp 
what Mr. Fowler means by saying 
(p. g9, note 1) ‘What he (Mr. Sonnen- 
schein, Unity, pp. 36 ff.) sees as the 
fundamental and unifying meaning of 
the Latin subjunctive— obligation "— 
is nothing but the essential character of 
modal ideas in general: it belongs to 
the Greek Optative and to the English 
periphrastic modal expressions.’ Modal 
ideas in general is a very vague phrase ; 
and English periphrastic modal expres- 
sions include some which have nothing 
obligatory about them. If Mr. Fowler 
merely means that the Greek Optative 
(so called) may also be said to express 
fundamentally the idea of obligation in 
my sense of the term, I agree with him. 
But that is a long story, into which I 
cannot enter to-day. 


E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 
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‘VIRGIL, AEN. VII. 695-6’ AGAIN. 


Hi Fescenninas acies aequosque Faliscos 
Hi Soractis habent arces Flaviniaque arva. 


THE writer of the note on this pas- 
sage, which appeared in Class. Kev. 
for February, 1905 (Vol. AIX. p. 38), 
may perhaps be permitted to express 
his gratification at finding that Dr. 
Warde Fowler! and his most recent 
reviewer” tend to agree in the interpre- 
tation of ‘acies’ as= Edges, which was 
there, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, put forward for the first time. 

But are these two eminent scholars 
right in challenging as they do the 
authenticity of the term, ‘ Soractis 
arces’? The poet who in the Georgics 
(IV. 461 and I. 240) characterises 
‘silver Rhodope’ and the ‘ Scythian 
hills’ as ‘ Rhodopeiae arces’ and ‘ Khi- 
paeae arces’ respectively, may surely 
be allowed in the Aeneid a variant of 
the same phrase to describe snow-clad 
Soracte ? Whether Conington’s ren- 
dering ‘mountain heights’ 1s altogether 
adequate is quite another matter. Per- 
haps on the whole the Biblical phrase, 
‘high places, might come nearer to the 
connotation of the original. For to 
Dr. Warde Fowler’s question, ‘ What 
shall we say of arvces’? the answer 
would seem to be abundantly clear. 
‘Arx’ here and elsewhere stands for 
the stronghold of a god. The only 
point that admits of doubt is whether 
in this passage the ‘arces’ are the 
work of Nature or of man—a temple or 
a crag. 

‘Apollo had a temple on the top of 
Soracte’ says Conington in his note at 
Aen. XI. 785. Now (a) is Virgil allu- 
ding to that temple here, just as Ovid 
appears to be alluding to the temple of 
Venus on Mt. Eryx, when he writes 
(Am. III. 9. 45), ‘ Avertit vultus Evycts 
quae possidet arces,’ and Statius to the 


1 See Virgil's Gathering of the Clans, Black- 
well, 1916, pp. 64 f. 
3¢).W.M.’ in the /.A2.S., Vol. VI., Part 2, 


pp. 214 ff. Yet ‘J.W.M.’ iw Zhe Acneid of 


Virgil translated into English, Macmilian and 
Co., 1885, rendered line 095: ‘ These are of 
the Fescennine ranks and of Aequi Falisci.’ 
Ir. Conway did the theory the honour of giving 
it his whole-hearted support years ago: Pro- 
ceedings of the C.A. IV. 29, alibi. 


temple of Iupiter (?) on Mt. Anxur when 
in the Silvae (I. 3. 86 f.) he uses the same 
word, ‘arcesque. superbae Anxyris’‘?? 
or (0) in such contexts is the crag itself 
—temple or no temple— per se the 
stronghold? In Greek and Latin poetry 
we constantly find the gods ‘located ’ 
on the hill-tops* The most famous 
instance is perhaps Homer’s axpotaty 
xopudn TroAude pasos OvrAvuTroLo (A. 499), 
which becomes in Virgil (Aen. I. 250) 
the ‘arx caeli’ and in Ovid (Metamm. 
II. 33 and elsewhere) ‘arx’ pure and 
simple. Clearly the word and the spot 
had religious associations,’ and would 
seem to carry us back beyond the dawn 
of history to a time when primitive 
man dreaded these ‘high places’ as the 
special abodes and fastnesses of super- 
human powers, much as in the Middle 
Age the superstitious fancy of Petrarch’s 
peasants peopled the hill-tops with 
demons and spirits. 

Virgil himself (Aen. VIII. 347 ff.) 
makes Evander say of (what Tacitus, 
H. III. 69, calls) the ‘arx Capitolu,’ 
long before the temple of Iuppiter Capi- 
tolinus stood there : 

. «. ‘Hoc nemus, hunc’ inquit ‘ frondoso ver- 
tice collem 
(Quis deus incertum est) habitat deus; Arcades 
Ipsum 
Credunt se vidisse Invem, cum saepe nigrantem 
Aegida concuteret dextra nimbosque cieret.’* 
Nor was the belief confined to Italy 
and Greece. In Exodus (XIX. 12 f.) 
Mt. Sinai is invested with a similar 
sanctity. It is from the high places 
of the mountain that God speaks to 
Moses. The parallels from the New 
Testament I forbear to quote. They 
will occur at once to every reader. 


1 At Aen. III. 553 the meaning of avces 15 
uncertain. In Ovid, Am. III]. 3. 35, ‘ luppiter 
igne suo éucos iaculatur ¢f arces,’ arces by itself 
seems to stand for ‘ temples.’ 

2 Aen. VI. 805, ‘ Liber, agens celso Nysae 
de vertice tigres’; Catullus, LXIV. 390 f.; 
Ovid, Jetamm. Il. 219, V. 284, ‘ Virgineusque 
Helicon.’ These are only two or three of the 
numerous passages which might be cited in 
illustration of the tendency to identify gods and 
goddesses wlth particular heights. 

3 As in Horace’s sacrificial ‘Odi profanum 
vulgus et avceo.’ 

4 See Dr. Warde Fowler's Aeneas at the Stlte 
of Rome, pp. 73-74. 
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All this may have been pointed out 
before, but if so it has been lost sight 
of, and the case needs restating.! As 
for the choice between ‘ Soracte’s peak’ 
and ‘ Soracte’s shrine,’ who would ven- 
ture to decide? Whichever of the two 
roads we take, these ‘high places’ 
clearly harboured a community, no 
matter how small, which sent its quota 
of volunteers to the ‘ great war.’ Fur- 
ther, to this community (‘qui Soractis 
habent arces’) belonged, it would seem,? 
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Arruns, the slayer of Camilla, for it is 
to Apollo of Soracte that he prays at 
the crisis: 


Summe deum, sancti custos Soractis Apollo, 
Quem primi colimus.. . 


But this leaves us with a fresh 
conundrum. Was Arruns an anti- 
feminist ? Or why did he kill one of 
his own leaders? Perhaps here again 
we have traces of unrevised work. 


D. A. S. 


CLASSICAL TEACHING. 


AN unimportant and very recently 
elected member of the Classical Asso- 
ciation, I note that one of the objects 
of the Association is to improve the 
practice of classical teaching. 

I am perfectly ignorant of the manner 
in which the classics are taught in our 
schools at the present day, and the sug- 
gestions and remarks which follow are 
founded upon recollections of my own 
schooldays at Eton in the seventies, 
and upon three texts of Virgil with notes 
respectively by Conington, Papillon and 
Haigh, and Page, who will be referred 
to henceforward as C., PH.,and P. Of 
these I have found P. by far the most 
useful, but even he is lacking in mfor- 
mation for which I have sought. I 
speak as one with no pretensions to 
scholarship, but as one who has tried to 
keep up his Latin and his Greek as far 
as Homer throughout a busy professional 
life. 

Take the Georgics to begin with; 
none of the editions concerned gives 
any explanation of what Virgil meant 
by the rising or setting of stars or 
groups of stars as aids to the times and 
seasons for agricultural operations. No 
edition which I have come across does 
so except the Delphin. Again in the 
account of agricultural operations and 


1 Just as, in C.R. XXXIII. 30, Mr. William- 
son found it necessary to recall us to the inter- 
pretation of Aez. I. 460, with which ‘ every 
schoolboy’ is familiar in Conington’s Transla- 
tion and Commentary, but which, since Henry, 
it has apparently been the fashion to discard 
for something more subtle and recondite. 

3 So ‘.\elius Donatus apud Servium,’ cited 
by Netticship at den. XI. 785. 


implements, no description or pictures 
are given of these as they exist to-day 
in the East. I never really understood 
Virgil’s account of ploughing, threshing, 
winnowing, a threshing floor and the 
like, until I was travelling through 
Transcaucasia and Northern Persia, 
where I saw a primitive plough, an 
‘area’ and the use of the ‘ tribulum’ 
and ‘trahea,’and the process of winnow- 
ing by tossing up the mixture of corn 
and chaff with a large wooden shovel 
into the wind. The heavy grain fell 
down in a heap, and the light chaff was 
blown away to fall down farther on. 

PH. on Georg. I. 164 does say that 
the tribula were weighted, roughened 
boards, and that similar instruments 
are used in the East, but it would have 
been much better to give a picture of 
the process. 

Georg. I. 2: ‘ulmisque adjungere 
vites.’ P. says, ‘elms were specially 
grown to train vines upon.’ It would 
have been better if he had added that 
they are only about eight feet high, for 
I remember how puzzled I used to be 
by this phrase when at Eton, for the 
only elms I knew were some eighty feet 
high, those in the playing fields for 
example, and not until I went to Italy 
and saw a vineyard did I understand. 

I. 164: ‘iniquo pondere rastri.’ P. 
says that the rastrum clearly differed 
from a modern hoe in being very heavy. 
Now the so-called Canterbury hoe is 
obviously the ancient rastrum, and any 
one who tries breaking up heavy ground 
or hard clods with this inplement for 
ten, minutes will) have no doubt about 
the iniquity of the weight. 
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I. 81: ‘Cinerem.’ P. is the only 
commentator I have met with who ex- 
plains that these are wood ashes, and 
‘would therefore form an actual fertt- 
liser.”. His note would have been better 
still had he explained that wood ashes 
contain potash. 

Irrigation is another process upon 
which commentators are sadly lacking. 
P. does give a slight description in his 
notes on Georg. I. 106 et seg., but not 
enough to make the matter clear to one 
who has not seen an irrigated field. 
The arrangement is difficult to describe 
in words, but it would be easy to give a 
picture and diagram of how the irri- 
gating channels are arranged and of 
how the water is let out from one 
channel into another. Incidentally such 
a diagram would explain that curious 
passage in Deuteronomy xi. 10: ‘ Thou 
wateredst it with thy foot, as a garden 
of herbs.’ I never understood this until 
I saw a cultivator in Persia watering a 
melon garden by walking along between 
the channels and now and then break- 
ing down the little walls of earth with 
his foot, so as to let the water out into 
the bed. 

Why do commentators follow one 
another like sheep, without verifying 
references ? Here is an instance; P.on 
Georg. I. 427 says, ‘Kennedy well ex- 
plains: ‘‘ When the new moon is very 
clear, besides the bright crescent which 
reflects the sun’s rays, the rest of the 
orb is dimly seen by the rays reflected 
from the earth and back from the moon. 
This phenomenon is referred to in the 
Scotch ballad of Sir Patrick Spence: 


I saw ine new moon fate yestreen 
Wi’ the old moon in her lap. 


If the air is vaporous, the earth’s rays 
are lost to sight, and the moon appears 
as described by Virgil here.”’ PH. 
give the same explanation and quota- 
tion. Kennedy must have quoted from 
memory, for the usual reading is: 


I saw the new moon late yestreen 
Wi’ the auld moon in her arm. 


Moreover, the whole point of the sailor’s 
remark comes in the preceding and 
following couplets: 

Now ever alack my master dear 


I fear a deadly storm. 
and 
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And if we gang to sea, master, 
I fear we'll come to harm. 


The phenomenon of the old moon in the 
new moon’s arms is a well-known sign 
of bad weather, as any one who lives 
in the country knows, but Kennedy and 
his followers evidently take it as a sign 
of good weather. 

Commentators’ notes often miss points 
of interest by omitting to give modern 
instances of grammatical forms. In 
Aen. I. 37, ‘Mene incepto desistere 
victam,’ both PH. and P. explain that 
the accusative and infinitive used inter- 
rogatively without a principal verb ex- 
press strong indignation, and the former 
translate: ‘I to desist, thus baffled 
from my purpose.’ There is an admir- 
able example of both the accusative with 
infinitive and the strong indignation 
in a quite modern English book which, 
were it given, would fix the meaning in 
any boy's memory—namely, in Surtees’ 
Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour, p. 10, 
where Peter Leather having been asked 
to put on ‘a Quaker collared blue coat, 
with a red vest, and a pair of blue 
trousers with a broad red stripe down 
the sides,’ declined, saying: ‘Me makea 
guy of myself! Me put on sech things! 
Me drive down Sin Jimes Street !’ 

Aen. I. 212-13: PH. say ‘“‘trementia,’’ 
yet quivering, this indicates their haste. 
‘‘Veribus figunt,’ “impale on spits,” 
rather than ‘‘transfix with spits.”’” 

No commentator whom I have come 
across seems to realise the force of the 
expression ‘trementia’ in this place. 
Of course they were in a hurry, for they 
were hungry, but also because, as any 
one who has travelled in wild countries 
knows, if fresh-killed meat be cooked 
before rigor mortis sets in—1t.e. while 
still quivering—it is beautifully tender. 
If rigor mortis has set in before cooking, 
it isuneatably tough, until after hanging. 
What they did was to cut off small 
cubes of meat as soon as the skin was 
off, stick them on spits and grill them as 
quickly as possible. That is the mean- 
ing of ‘trementia.’ 

P., commenting on the same passage, 
pokes fun at Conington for suggesting 
that the water in the ‘aena’ was for 
washing... Surely Conington is right, 
and: P,, whois) generally so informing, 
has made a slip. The men were tired 
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and had been soaked in salt water, 
which had dried on them, which pro- 
duces a most uncomfortable sensation. 
They would probably do as did Odys- 
seus and Diomede after the raid on the 
Trojan camp (Iliad X. 572-576), who 
had a bath after a preliminary wash in 
the sea. P. implies that the cauldrons 
were for boiling meat, but no hungry 
man would boil his meat. First of all 
it takes a much longer time than grilling, 
and, secondly, plain boiled meat is very 
tasteless. 

Aen. XI. 9g: ‘Telaque trunca.’ C., 
P., and PH. explain this as the broken 
darts which had shivered against 
Aeneas’ shield (Aden. X. 882 ff). But 
Virgil says nothing about the darts 
being shivered on the shield. On the 
contrary, he says that they stuck in the 
shield until Aeneas got tired of carrying 
them about and equally tired of pulling 
them out. 

Surely the darts on the trophy were 
broken to prevent the ghost of Mezentius 
making use of them, the idea being the 
same as that pointed out by Dr. Warde 
Fowler in his delightful book on 
Aen. VIII., p. 95, in a note on line 562, 
‘ scutorumque incendi victor acervos.’ 

I would like to make a suggestion 
here as to Dr. Fowler’s rendering of 
‘stricturae chalybum.’ He says, p. 79, 
‘I believe, though I own I cannot prove 
it, that in each line chalybs means a pig 
of iron.’ I think that Dr. Fowler is in 
error here. A pig of iron isacast mass 
of the metal obtained by allowing the 
fluid iron to run into a mould. Now 
primitive smelting processes never, I 
believe, raised the heat sufficiently to 
melt the iron. The melting point of 
iron is from 2,500 to 3,000° F. The 
process employed in early times was 
more or less as follows: The purest 
obtainable oxides of iron—e.g. haema- 
tite or the iron rag of the Sussex Weald 
—were used. The ore was smelted with 
charcoal, and sometimes chalk was 
added as a flux, though in very early 
times the use of chalk or lime was un- 
known. As the oxide reduced, a mass 
of spongy iron formed, containing 
liquidslag, probably asilicate of alumina, 
in its pores. This slag had to be 
squeezed or hammered out until the 
metal was homogeneous. 
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I would suggest, therefore, that the 
‘stricturae ’ were these lumps of spongy 
iron, which had to be squeezed, rolled, 
or hammered to get rid of the slag, and 
that they were so called because they 
were meant to be squeezed, just as a 
particular kind of playing card is known 
as ‘Squeezers’ because they are meant 
to be squeezed up in the hand. 

To resume the consideration of stric- 
tures in another sense. Commentators’ 
noies are often contradictory, which is 
puzzling to the youthful mind. In their 
notes on Georg. I. 328-334 both P. and 
PH. quote with approval Kennedy's 
note on the passage, a kind of criticism 
which is now, I trust, a thing of the 
past. Having been told by Kennedy 
that ‘ille’ and the thrice repeated 
‘aut’ expresses the ‘majestic ease of 
omnipotence,’ the unhappy student is 
then informed by both commentators 
that in line 329 ‘molitur’ expresses 
‘effort.’ If the boy thinks at all it must 
strike him that ‘ majestic ease of omni- 
potence’ and effort are incompatible. 

To turn to more general matters in 
the teaching of the classics. Are boys 
who learn Latin now confined as they 
were in my school time to Horace, 
Virgil, Ovid, Livy, Caesar, and Tacitus ? 
At Winchester, I learn from a contem- 
porary, they also read Catullus and 
Pliny's letters. I do not think that 
most of us at Eton had any idea that 
the great Latin authors were men of 
like passions with ourselves, who 
wrote literature such as Shakespeare, 
Macaulay, Napier, Herrick, and Milton 
wrote. We had no idea that Horace 
was a kind of combination of a poet- 
laureate and Prior or Praed, and not 
merely a juggler with metres. None of 
us realised that Latin was a living 
spoken tongue not merely in Roman 
times, but for some 1,600 years after the 
Christian era. I am sure that if boys 
were given passages from some of the 
late Roman authors, such as Statius’s 
poem on ‘Sleep,’ Rutilius’ panegyric on 
‘Rome,’ where an intelligent teacher 
could point out the similarities between 
the Roman and the Bnitish Empires, 
and in addition passages from the 
mediaeval_and renaissance writers, it 
would familiarisethem with Latin forms, 
and they would realise that Latin 
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literature is not only a matter of 
‘periods,’ ‘ hypermetric lines,’ ‘ hendi- 
adys,’ ‘ oratio obliqua,’ and all the other 
fetters of grammarians. If a boy were 
allowed to read some of the mediaeval 
pilgrim journals—e.g. The Evagatorium 
of Fabri or a Renaissance Latin book 
like Caius’ De Canibus Britannicts, he 
would take much more interest in his 
Latin. All boys are made to read the 
Greek Testament ; why should they not 
be given passages from.the Vulgate ? 
Mediaeval Latin is not classical Latin, 
but Alexandrian Greek is not classical 
Greek. What is necessary is that boys 
should understand that Latin is not 
only a grammatical exercise. In Greek 
the matter stands on a different footing, 
for no one can read Homer, even the 
merest tyro, without feeling that his 
poems are real living literature. 

One other point: do boys at school 
still do Latin verse, and, if so, are they 
confined in elegiacs to the ‘ dissyllabic ’ 
pentameter? This was a strict rule in 
my time, but I never could see, and 
cannot see now, why a boy should not 
be allowed to write a couplet metrically 
like, if like in no other respect : 
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Cynthia prima suis miserum me cepit ocellis 
contactum nullis ante cupidinibus. 


or a spondaic hexameter such as: 


Sunt apud infernos tot mila formosarum. 


The reform of classical teaching is 
to-day very much to the fore. I have 
been unable to follow the controversy 
thoroughly, though I have read with 
great interest Mr. Livingstone's excel- 
lent Defence of Classical Education. But 
what I have read of the matter inclines 
me to the belief that the views put for- 
ward are mainly those of teachers, and 
it is with the desire of making known 
the views of at least one learner that I 
have written these lines. 

I may add one piece of information, 
which took me a long time to obtain, 
and that is that there is a simple account 
of the meaning of the risings and set- 
tings of stars to be found in Autolycus’ 
De Ortubus et Occastbus (Greek and 
Latin, Teubner, 1885). There 1s also 
an excellent passage on the same sub- 
ject in Mr. A. W. Mair’s edition of 
Hesiod (Oxford translations). 


H. P. CHOLMELEY. 


NOTES 


HERODOTUS III. 


In describing the climate of the Indus 
Valley, Herodotussays: 0epuotatos 
dé éoTiv 0 HALOS ToOUVTOICL TotC~L 
avOpwrotat TO EWOLVODV, OV KATA TEP 
Toiat GAAotot wecauBpins, aA’ ep- 
TeLAas péXpt ob ayopis Siadvatos , TOdTOV 
5é Tov ypovoy Kate TOAA@ paAXov H 77 
peoauBpin thv ‘Eddaba, odtw wote ev 
date NOYos avTous éote Bpé- 
yesPat Thvexadta. 

This story has been generally dis- 
credited by commentators, and Hero- 
dotus’ assertion that the noontide heat 
outpaced the sun like a summer-time 
clock has been taken as evidence that 
he had utterly mistaken notions of the 
shape of the earth and the sun’s daily 
course.} 

But a parallel to Herodotus’ tale has 


104. 


* See Blakesley, Sayce, Stein, and How and 
Wells ad loc. 


been supplied by Rawlinson,! who 
quotes a modern travel description 
relating to the Nit1 valley in the central 
Himalayas. In this country an in- 
tensely hot wind blows in the morning 
but abates in the afternoon, thus send- 
ing the thermometer to its highest 
point in the early part of the day. 

A similar story is told by a mediaeval 
explorer whose reputation for truthful- 
ness stands high. Speaking of the 
climate of Ormuz on the Persian Gulf, 
Marco Polo says: ‘ During the summer 
season the inhabitants do not remain 
in the city, but retire to their gardens 
along the shore or on the banks of the 
river, where with a kind of osier-work 
they construct huts over the water. ... 
Here they reside during the period in 
which there blows, every day from about 
the hour of nine until noon, a land-wind 
so intensely hot as to impede respiration, 


1 Herodotus, vol, 11. p. 493 0. 9. 
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and to occasion death by suffocating 
the person exposed to it. None can 
escape from its effects who are over- 
taken by it on the sandy plain. As soon 
as the approach of this wind 1s perceived by 
the inhabstiants, they immerge themselves to 
the chin tn water, and continue in that 
Situation until tt ceases to blow.” 

These variations from the normal 
curve of temperature are of course due 
to special local conditions, and Hero- 
dotus was mistaken in transferring 
them to the Indus valley. But his 
story is not a mere invention, based on 
a calamitous ignorance of geography 
and astronomy. It has a solid founda- 
tion of truth, and errs merely in ac- 
curacy of detail. 

The tale about the Indians protecting 
themselves against the heat by putting 
themselves to soak after the fashion of 
mediaeval penitents has usually passed 
unchallenged. But Professor Sayce has 
condemned it along with all the rest of 
the narrative,? and Herodotus himself 
evidently had misgivings about it, for 
he represents it merely as ‘Adéyos.’ 
Nevertheless, this part of his story is 
amply borne out in later records of 
travel. Too much weight indeed need 
not be assigned to the recurrence of 
this yarn in Sir John de Mandeville’s 
description of the ‘ Ethiopians and 
Indians,*® for this may be no more than 
a plagiarism on the Greek historian. 
But the passage quoted above from 
Marco Polo is based on autopsy, and 
supplies independent testimony in favour 
of Herodotus. Furthermore, recent 
editors of the Venetian traveller have 
discovered the same story of compulsory 
bathing in the works of various modern 
explorers ranging from the sixteenth to 
the nineteenthcentury.* These accounts 
prove that the custom mentioned by 
Herodotus obtains not onlv at Ormuz, 
but in Sind, z.e. the very country to 
which Herodotus refers it. This part 
of his story may therefore be accepted 
as perfectly correct. 

M. Cary. 


University of London. 


3 Travels, ch. 19. 

3 Travels, ch. 18. 

4 See the editions of Masefield (p. 65) and 
Sir Henry Yule (vol. I., p. 119). 


2N. 1 ad loc. 
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STATIUS, SILVAE I. vi. 7, 8. 


adsint, dum refero diem beatum 
laeti Caesaris ebriamque t parcen.t 


So Professor Phillimore in the Oxford 
Text prints the lines described by 
Klotz as locus desperatissimus. Professor 
Phillimore’s own conjecture, aparchen, 
he relegates to the apparatus criticus ; 
it is the closest to the reading of M, 
and gives a good sense, but is appar- 
ently not quoted from any Latin author. 
A Greek word, as Vollmer and others 
have seen, is the best explanation of 
M's parcen. Thomson’s noctem was 
printed by Markland and many suc- 
ceeding editors, and is supported by 
the general sense, as well as by the 
reference at the end of the Praefatio, 
noctem tllam felicissimam, etc., and by 
line 97 of the poem: 


in serum trahor ebrius soporem. 


However, Professor Slater (Journ. of 
Phil. XXX. pp. 146-7) seems right in 
saying that noctem is palaeographically 
impossible. He would read 


diem beatam 
laeti Caesaris ebrizmque Cércum 


quoting Suet. Dom. 4, to prove that 
Domitian gave spectacula in the circus 
as well as in the amphitheatre. He 
thinks that ‘the one word absolutely 
essential is a word to indicate the 
scene of the carnival, and anticipate 
the (otherwise) abrupt allusion to the 
linea in the next verse but one. It 
would appear to me, in the first place, 
that it would be unnecessary to mention 
the spot by name, as all Rome had just 
assisted at the festival, and, in the 
second, that it is, at least, more likely 
that the scene of a celebration of such 
magnificence was the amphitheatre.’ 

I should like to keep Professor 
Slater’s beatam, and to propose very 
diffiidently the reading, 


_ diem beatam 
laeti Caesaris ebriamque rafpdo. 


In Virgil, Aen. viii. 317, for parcere 
parto, the Mediceus has parcere rapto 
(probably not right, of course), which 


1 See Professor Verrall, ‘The Feast of 
Saturn,’ in Collected Literary Essays, Cambridge 
University, Press, 1913. 
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suggests that the transposition of the 
first three letters would be easy. For the 
rest, the reading appears to me to be an 
improvement on the others; it gets rid 
of the somewhat unpleasing assonance 
.-+ diem beatum 
-». ebriamque noctem (or any other accusative) 
at the end of two successive lines. 
The sense is satisfactory, and is sup- 
ported by line 16: 
largis gratuitum cadit radinis, 

and lines 79, 80: 

desunt qui rapiant, sinus que plenz 

gaudent dum nova lucra comparantur, 
(where fleni has perhaps a suggestion 


of ebriam). Rapto would also refer 
forward to linea in line 10, 


iam bellaria nea pluebant, 

as desiderated by Professor Slater. 
Martial’s lines (viii. 78), on a similar 
occasion, should be compared, especi- 
ally lines 7, 8, 

omnis habet sua dona dies : nec /inea dives 

cessat et in populum multa rapina cadit, 
and line 11: 


nunc tmplere sinus securos Laudet, 


In Statius’s poem note also divessparsio 
(line 66). What is Ssparsto on the side 
of the Emperor is vafina on the side of 
the populace, and the event in this 
double aspect is one of the great 
features of the day. Statius’s fondness 
for the repetition of words has often 
been noticed; there are various other 
instances in this poem, which any 
reader may observe for himself. 

_If it is objected that diem beatam in 
line 7 does not correspond to hic dies in 
line 98 (as well as hunc diem in line 37), 
it may be noted that in Silvae II. vii. 
(also Phalaecian) there is in line I, 

Lucani proprium diem frequentet 
and in line 20, 


vestra este zsta dies, favete, Musae. 


Also Stlvae V. iii. 219, 


luus tlle dtes 


230, 

tlla ates, 
and in ITI. ii. 127, 

tlla dies. 


Doubtless other examples could be 
quoted. 
G. M. Hirst. 


Columbia University. 
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NOTES ON ARISTOPHANES' 
PAX. 

72-3 éxOes 8¢ perd rabr’ éx@Oapets ov of3’ Soe 

elotyyay’ ' Acrvaiov péyrrov xayOapov. 

Why ’Acrvaiov? The two explana- 
tions given by the scholiast may cer- 
tainly be set aside: (x) that a large 
species of beetle was found on Etna— 
a mere inference from the text; (2) that 
the meaning is ‘as big as Etna.’ Far 
more probable is the view that the 
reference is to the famous horses of 
Etna (cf. Soph. O.C. 312, ’Astvaias émi 
mwdov BeBdcav), and that «dvOapos is 
then a wupa mpocSoxiay substitute— 
possibly for ny i as van Leeuwen 
suggests. But there is, I think, no 
evidence to show that the horses of 
Etna were a particularly large breed. 
Is not the allusion simpler, namely to 
the ynyevets of Sicily, of whom Ence- 
ladus, after the battle with the gods, 
was buried under Etna? The meaning 
is then simply ‘gigantic’; ‘ Brobdingna- 
gian,’ as we might say. 

114-7 & wdrep, & rdrep, Gp’ Eruuss ye 
Swuacw nuerépas paris Hxet, 
ws ov wer’ dpvlOwy pokixwy ene 
és xépaxas Padiel perapurcos ; 

The words per’ dpvidwv have been 
generally suspected by the editors, 
chiefly on the ground of the scholiast’s 
adscript avti rod. peta dpvéww on és 
kopaxas. Van Leeuwen omits od jer’ 
opvidwy altogether, and Sharpley would 
like to read @s od pev- dpdaveenp. 
Surely the text is not merely good sense 
as it stands, but wer’ dpridwy is badly 
needed to anticipate and bring out the 
point of és xopaxas. Trygaeus is now 
up in the sky among the real birds, he 
will soon be going down ‘ to the crows.’ 
This I take to be the meaning of the 
scholiast’s note: not that é> xopaxas is 
‘equivalent to’ per’ dpvéwv, which is 
nonsense, but that és «opaxas is ‘in 
contrast to’ per’ opvidwy: Trygaeus is 
going ‘to the crows instead of up among 
the birds.” Grammatically the scholiast 
is not quite accurate, but he has seized 
the meaning better than the expunging 
editors. 


250 la Zexedla, cal od 8’ ws dxdbddAvoa. 
Palemos is mixing the salad in his 
mortar, and throws in, as he mentions 


each state; either a characteristic pro- 
duc (garlic forsMegara) or a punning 
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substitute (leeks for Prasiae). It is 
generally supposed that in this case it 
is the former—Sicilian cheese (van 
Leeuwen compares the Sicilian cheese 
which is the subject of the trial in the 
Wasps, 838, 896 ff.). May it not as 
likely be a pun on ai«vos, ‘cucumber,’ 
which in roor is one of the products 
for whose restoration Trygaeus prays 
in IOOI ? C. BAILEY. 
Balliol College. 


THROWING ARROWS. 
HomER, Odyss. VIII. 229, Aoupt & 


axovtifw daov ovK aArXOS TIS OiCTO. 
This, I say, means, ‘I can throw a 
spear farther than any other man can 
throw an arrow. It is a perfectly plain 
and unambiguous line. Why should 
Homer have the grotesque absurdity 
thrust upon him of saying, or of mean- 
ing, ‘I can throw a spear farther than 
another man can shoot an arrow’? A 
man can shoot an arrow even, I believe, 
up to 400 yards. I have seen American 
Indians practising arrow throwing; 
they throw them with good force about 
60 or 70 yards. Xenophon mentions 
that his men threw, as javelins, arrows 
shot against them by the Persians. 
The practice must have been common 
in battles. And battles in ancient 
Greece seem to have been as frequent as 
strikes in England, so that the allusion 
would have been readily understood. 

Odyss. IV. 442 I always thought a 
poetical exaggeration until I read a 
passage in Darwin’s Cruise of the 
Beagle, where he relates that he was 
rowing alongside of some rocks in the 
Southern Pacific on which seals were 
lying, crowded together like pigs. Only, 
he says, pigs would have been ashamed 
to find themselves in the filth and stench 
in which the seals lay. It was so bad, 
I think Darwin says, that he and his 
men had to fly from it. 

Now, in Homer’s time, seals were 
as plentiful in the Mediterranean as in 
Darwin’s time in the South Pacific 
probably. There are many allusions 
to them in the classics. And I’ve no 
doubt that sailors had told stories about 
the seals which Homer had heard. So 
the line is no exaggeration after all. 


15I 


ON THE SUGGESTION ITOPKEIA 
IN THE ACTS OF THE 
APOSTLES, XV., 20, 29. 


THE note in the Classical Review, 
XXXITII., p. 100, calls for some com- 
ment. IIopxeta is indeed not in Liddell 
and Scott, and, I am assured on the 
highest authority, will not be. If there 
were such a word, it could only mean 
‘piggishness,’ and be an abstract from 
mopKos, like pouyeia from poyds, Aayveia 
from Adyvus; and if Greek wished to 
take the Latin word porcus, and forma 
substantive meaning ‘pork,’ the form 
would be wopxea (sc. «péa), like dea, 
Soea, wovdrvrodera, and the ghastly 
matsetwy Kpeav in Agam. 1593, which 
mean ‘ baby,’ not, as usually translated, 
‘his children’s flesh.’ The fact is, Mr. 
Gladstone, like the originator of the 
suggestion, confused the Greek with 
the Latin way of forming words express- 
ing meats, where the singular feminine 
is used with caro supplied, like swuzlla, 
agnina. Buta greater scholar than he 
is involved. Bentley had already sug- 
gested yopetas in the passages in the 
Acts (Critic Sacra, p. 25). But he did not 
perpetrate zropxeias, though his sugges- 
tion is open to the same objection. His 
words are: ‘lege cal Tijs yotpetas pro Trop- 
vetas. Glossarium: yorpeia, “ porcina” 
Novpeta cape, “lardum”’; poo-xeta, ‘‘ vitu- 
lina ’’; apveca, “‘agnina”’; vid. LXX.’ It 
is strange that he did not see that there 
are four mistakes here: three wrong 
accents, and the phrase yocpeta cape, 
which is not Greek; for neither classical 
nor Hellenistic Greek join oap& with an 
adjective of this kind. His reference to 
LXX. must be to Symmachus’ render- 
ing in Isaiah xvi. 17, which he probably 
read in Montfaucon’s edition published 
in his day, 1713; éc@covrwy To Kpéas TO 
xotpeov (Field, Origents Hexapl., vol. ii., 
p- 565) ; the only place in the LXX. in 
which yotpesos is found, for the adjective 
used with this meaning in all other 
places 1S vetos. 

Who first suggested aropxetas I have 
not discovered. Alford writes in his 
last edition of the Greek Testament : 
‘gopxetas has also been conjectured 
(probably not by Bentley, as stated in 
Meyer;‘De-W.}\and ‘this work, ed. 1.).’ 
Wendt, in Meyer’s © ommentar, Says: 
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mopxelas.’ But Wetstein mentions Bent- 
ley’s conjecture yotpeias only, and 
‘Wetstein is the most likely to be ac- 
curate, Dr. Lock, to whom I owe these 
last references, tells me. But who it 
was matters little; for, as Farrar says 
(Life of St. Paul, ch. xxi.), ‘ there is not 
the faintest atom of probability in it.’ 


J. U. PowELt. 
St. John’s College, 
Oxford. 


—— ee, 


AN UNCIAL FRAGMENT OF 
PLAUTUS. 


In the Sttzungsberichte of the Berlin 
Academy for May of this year are 
two papers by Professor Degering on a 
parchment leaf in uncial script, con- 
taining lines 123-147 (148) 158-182 of 
the Cistellaria. The leaf was sold by 
a Leipzig second-hand bookseller, Karl 
W. Hiersemann, to the Berlin Library, 
where it is now MS. lat. qrt. 784. 
Degering assigns to it the symbol N. 
Hiersemann’s catalogue (No. 462) de- 
clared it to have been part of the bind- 
ing of a twelfth-century MS. of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, a MS. which he has 
now sold. Both the former and the 
present home of this Ovid MS. seem to 
be ‘ wrop in mistry’; but Hiersemann’s 
catalogue (No. 460) cites from it a half- 
‘legible Latin entry with mention of 
Friuli and of Fontanelle (a town in the 
Friuli district). 

RC palaeographical account 
of the leaf is excellent. The Plautus 
codex must have been a noble volume 
of rather larger pages than A, but with 
some 37 lines (A has 19) to the page 
(if we allow two to the Scene-heading) 
or 38 (if we allow three) or 36 (if we 
allow one); and—a notable novelty— 
written in purple ink (the royal tint). 
The uncial characters seem ‘as old as 
they make them’ (Degering provides 
a good photograph); so we have now 
three Plautus MSS. of the ancient 
world, two actual: A and N, and one 
hypothetical, P (the archetype of 
BCDT). 

But Degering’s attempt at Ueber- 
lieferungsgeschichte and his ‘stemma 
codicum’ are based on the erroneous 
theory that A and P are mere trans- 
cripts of one archetype. Still ne sees 
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rightly that N is nothing but a repre- 
sentative of the ‘ Palatine ‘edition. It 
has lines 126-129 (omitted in A); it 
reads in line 132 p(erdtta est) (where 
A has deperit), in line 144 supposztionem 
eius ret (suppositionemque eius A), in 
line 145 solae sctmus (scimus solae A). 
Yet it is not without value. Not to 
mention such trivialities as its postquam 
in line 176 (where by a mere accident 
of transcription, our minuscule MSS. 
omit guam), it throws some light on 
the ‘ Palatine’ text in antiquity. For, 
like our minuscule MSS., it presents 
line 159 in this form: 


Vinulentus, multa nocte, in via, 
and line 168 in this: 


Ile clam observavit servos. 


So long as these torsos could be 
traced no farther back than the ninth- 
century parent of our minuscule MSS. 
(A lacks this portion), editors felt 
themselves at liberty to make regular 
Senarii out of them: 


< Vi>,vinulentus, multa nocte, in via (with a 
questionable hiatus after noc/e). 


and 


Ill’ clam observavit servos <qui eam proie- 
cerat>. 


But now that we find them in two 
ancient copies of the ‘ Palatine’ edition, 
the case is altered. And what of the 
omission in N of eum in line 132? Is it 
an arbitrary alteration by the scribe of N 
(or the corrector of the exemplar of 
N)? Did he (like Professor Degering) 
think that eum haec perdtta est ‘ she was 
madly in love with him’ was an im- 
possible construction for Plautus? Or 
was it the real ‘ Palatine’ reading, 
while the ewm of P has come from a 
suprascript entry of the ‘Ambrosian’ 
reading eum haec deperit ? The last was 
Seyffert’s explanation (Berl. Phil. Woch. 
16, 285). But cf. Mil. 1253. 

It will take time to think out these 
problems, but I write at once to prevent 
the misconception that a ‘third recen- 
sion’ of Plautus has been discovered. 

W. M. Linpsay. 


St. Andrew's, 
Fife. 
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A PASSAGE OF FRONTO 
(NABER, p. 208). 


PaGE 265 of the Fronto palimpsest 
has perished entirely except for a few 
marginal notes, which show that the 
page had reference to Cato’s Origines. 
The writer of these notes was in the 
habit of repeating (generally verbatim) 
in the margin words or passages which 
struck him as noteworthy in the text. 
One of these notes Is given by Naber 
(after Mai) as follows: ‘... im navium 
... deusal...tinm... tur tuendt evus 
ergo denominatus.’ 

Professor Hauler of Vienna reads the 
same passage thus: ‘Re factae mater 
natura: in navium apparatu Apollo deus 
alitis pin<n>as, ut eas effingeret homo, 
natura tuert dare. Ius ergo de natura. 
Catus,’ etc. 

It is evident that many of the letters 
have had to be inferred from very slight 
indications. I suggest that the passage 
originally ran: ‘ Ret factae mater nalura, 
in navium apparatum accomodans alttts 
pinnas, ut eas effingeret homo natura 
tuenda; remus igttur de natura. Catus,’ 
etc. Cf. Prop. IV. 6, 47, classts centents 
remiget alts. 

J. W. E. PEARCE. 


Grammar School, 
Manchester. 


NOTES ON LATIN AUTHORS. 


LucILius, |. 1266 (ed. Marx): 
pro obtuso ore pugil piscinensis reses. 


This fragment comes from Festus, 
p. 213, 5, but in Festus the form of the 
fifth word Is given as prscintensis, and the 
alteration isdue to Turnébe. Aslong ago 
as 1898 I pointed out that the recorded 
form should be kept in the text, in view 
of an inscription found at Baiae with 
the words embaenttartorum piscinienstum. 
Though this note of mine appeared in 
a German periodical (Archiv f. lat. 
Lextkogr. x1. pp. 130 f.), it was over- 
looked by Marx. The 7 will not of 
course disturb the metre, being semi- 
consonantal. It says much for the 
purity of the Festus tradition that it 
should have been preserved. In A then- 
tensis, Carthaginiensis we have words 
too well known to be misspelt, but 
Hippontensts often appears as Hippon- 
ensts. Compare also with pisctnzensts 
the exactly parallel sai/n7ensts. 
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Cicero, Or. post red. in sen. hab. § 29 
(I. 10, ed. Peterson) : 

Possum ego satis in Cn. Pompeium umquam 
gratus uideri? 

Probably it was possible for Cicero 
so to utter this sentence that it would 
be understood to be a question, but I 
venture to think that we ought to read: 
possum<ne> ego, etc. Nothing would 
be easier than for #e to fall out between 
m and e, and the sentence becomes 
easier if it be inserted. 

Virgil, Georg. II. 23-24: 

hic plantas tenero abscindens de corpore 

matrum 

deposuit sulcis, etc. 

According to Ribbeck’s second edition, 
all but two of his MSS. give abscindens. 
Those two give abscidens, and I think 
they are right. Does the poet really 
intend to suggest that the woodman 
tears off the twigs (that is what adscin- 
dens means) ? Does he not rather mean 
simply that he cuts them off? In my 
experience, absctdere is often corrupted 
to abscindere, but I recall no instance of 
the reverse corruption. The later 
mediaeval scribes seem to have regarded 
absctdo as a corruption of abscindo. 

Apuleius, Metamorphoses V. 19: 

nec enim umquam uiri mei uidi faciem uel 
omnino cuiatis sit neui, sed tantum nocturnis 
subaudiens uocibus maritum incerti status et 
prorsus lucifugam tolero. 

For subaudicus read obaudiens. Purser’s 
note will show that subaudiens is diffi- 
cult. In ‘fact it is everywhere else in 
Latin used as a transitive verb, in the 
Same sense as subintellegere, namely 
‘to understand (something that is un- 
expressed). Here it is obedience that 
is wanted. Lest anyone should cavil 
at the spelling obaudiens, let me point 
out that it is at least as common in 
good MSS. of late authors as the other 
spelling oboediens, also that it is defin- 
itely attested for Apuleius, e.g. III. 15 
(p. 63, 1. 16, ed. Helm?), obaudiunt ; also 
at dogm. Plat. p. 1099 (ed. Valpy), the note 
concerning Brantius suggests that the 
MSS. of that treatise everywhere spell 
itso. For the type of error here, com- 
pare tudicit sublati of six MSS. (Ps-Aug., 
Ouaest. p. 337, 1. 1), for tudictts oblat: of 
two MSS., the latter being the right 
reading. 

A. SOUTER. 

University of Aberdeen. 
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REVIEWS 


ATTIC RED-FIGURED VASES IN AMERICAN MUSEUMS. 


Attic Red-Figured Vases in American 
Museums. By J.D. BEAZLEY. Har- 
vard University Press. 30s. net. 


THE task of assigning to definite 
painters some portion of the red-figure 
Attic vases, which are found in such 
numbers in almost every museum of 
classical archaeology, was begun by 
Hartwig and Klein, and continued with 
success by Furtwdngler and Hauser; 
but the honour of reducing the whole 
mass of material to order and of 
establishing the relations of the various 
groups of vases thus formed has fallen 
mainly to J. D. Beazley. The work is 
a notable one, demanding high scholar- 
ship, rare patience, a_ peculiarly 
retentive memory, and—what is more 
rare—an artist’s eye. Possessing all 
these qualities, Beazley has succeeded 
in forming, on grounds of style, over 
fifty hitherto unrecognised groups of 
vases, seelng in each group the hand of 
a single artist. Further, he has made 
far-reaching corrections to attributions 
already-made by other scholars, and 
many additions likewise. He has com- 
pletely corrected the tendency to give 
undue attention to the signed vases in 
preference to the unsigued, by the 
discovery of anonymous artists possess- 
ing merit equal to that of any artist 
whose signature we possess. 

Thanks, therefore, to Beazley in the 
main (for other scholars have con- 
tributed notably to the study), the 
characteristics of the most important 
painters of Athenian red-figure vases 
(down to the Meidias Painter), their 
relations to each other, in fact the real 
artistic history of Attic ceramics in the 
fifth century, have been made clear to 
any scholar who has a sufficient 
acquaintance with the material. 

In saying this, I assume that Beazley’s 
attributions are in the main right. From 
such opportunities as I have had of test- 
ing a small fraction of them, I can say 
that they most certainly ave right—not 
necessarily all, but by very much the 
larger number; and I am convinced 


that the examination of any impartial 
scholar will bear me out. 

The present book contains very much 
more than the title leads you to expect. 
It is, in fact, at once a résumé of 
Beazley’s various articles on vase- 
artists and the vehicle of a mass of new 
information of a similar kind. His 
descriptions of the important red-figure 
vases in America— interesting and 
valuable as they are in themselves— 
are but incidental in the whole book, 
the object of which is to attribute to 
their authors or schools most of the 
important known red-figure Attic vases 
from the earlier times to the Meidias 
Painter, and to trace the influence of 
one school on another. 

The bulk of the book is taken up with 
bare enumerations and attributions of 
vases, and the remarks on the style and 
position of the various artists are cut 
down to the smallest possible compass. 
In fact, the whole book is exceedingly 
compressed. But Beazley’s criticisms 
are always illuminating and very much 
to the point. They have a clear-cut 
character which leaves in the mind cf 
the reader a vivid differentiation of the 
various artists. His criticism of 
Epiktetos that, ‘you cannot draw 
better, you can only draw differently,’ 
gives one at once the right way of think- 
ing about archaic art. The description 
of the Pan Painter’s figures as ‘lean, 
surprising, devilishly elegant,’ brings 
out most successfully their peculiar 
quality. Equally adequate are his 
descriptions of tendencies and influences 
—see the illuminating though brief 
description of the influence of painting 
on ceramics on page 142. 

Minor objections can be made to 
some things, to occasional preciosity of 
style (would the Panaitios Painter have 
liked to be called an ‘admirable 
anonym ’?), to the christening of some 
of the nameless painters (the ‘ London 
Death and Sleep Painter’ is certainly 
rather fadierous), and to the arbitrary 
division of all vases into ‘cups’ and 
‘pots’ (though here the objector should 
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be prepared to suggest something 
better). 

The illustrations are admirably 
chosen and well produced. The indices 
are notably full and adequate. 

What, it may be asked, is to be*the 
upshot of these new discoveries in the 
region of vase-painting ? At present, the 
information about them is possessed by 
a limited number of specialists alone, 
though Miss Herford’s Handbook of 
Greek Vase-Painting should spread it 
more widely. One looks forward to the 
time when black-figure and late Attic 
vases have been thoroughly classified, 
and one would like to see a very simple 
history of Attic pottery written from 
the artistic side, dealing with the best 
works of the best artists only—some- 
thing that would make comprehensible 
to the generally cultured public the 
style and position of such artists as, 
say, the Taleides Painter, the Berlin 
Master and the painter of the late Attic 
Peleus and Thetis pelike from Rhodes 
in the British Museum. 

A book of this kind, however, would 
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not be enougu in itself; the museums 
would have to co-operate. It is to be 
hoped that directors, who are satisfied 
with the attributions made by Beazley 
and others, will group and label their 
vases accordingly. To label the works 
of the more important artists only would 
be quite sufficient as a beginning. 

A wider knowledge of Greek vase- 
painting would he the best thing to 
counteract the still-existing conception 
of the average intelligent museum-visitor 
that Greek art is best represented by 
the chalk-like Roman copies of Greek 
sculpture, which fill so much space in 
many of the museums of Western 
Europe. Even the ordinary classical 
student is inclined to labour under the 
sameimpression. The intelligent study 
of Attic vases is an invaluable guide 
to what the average Athenian and 
average Athenian art were really like; 
and for this study the wide dissemina- 
tion of the discoveries of Beazley and 
others is of the greatest importance. 


E. M. W. T. 


A HANDBOOK OF GREEK VASE PAINTING. 


A Handbook of Greek Vase Painting. 
By M. A. B. HERFoRD. Manchester 
University Press (Longmans, Green 
and Co.). gs. 6d. net. 


A sHORT book of introduction to the 
study of Greek vases has long been 
needed in English, although there is a 
good little book 1n German by Buschor. 
Miss Herford has made a praiseworthy 
attempt to fill this need. In many 
points she has succeeded ; and at any 
rate no one can complain that she has 
not packed a great deal of solid inform- 
ation into a small space. To write a 
good introduction to so complicated a 
subject is, however, a very difficult 
thing, and I think that Miss Herford, 
by attempting to say too much, has 
written a book which, by being too 
technical and by assuming a too high 
standard of knowledge, is unsuitable 
for a beginner. It would have been 
better if she could have resolutely ex- 
cluded much matter, and arranged the 
remainder in a better and more easily 


comprehensible form. Her obvious 
interest in and acquaintance with 
questions of technique has tempted 
her to give a quite.disproportionate 
space to this side of the study, to the 
neglect of the historical and artistic 
side, in which a beginner is more likely 
to be interested. Had she confined 
her remarks on technique to Part I., 
where the general condition of the 
potter’s craft, technique, shapes, etc., 
are clearly, shortly, and adequately dis- 
cussed, it would have been much better, 
but the continuity of Part II. (Histor- 
ical) is constantly being broken by 
technical discussions, which leave you 
with no clear idea of artistic growth— 
this applies specially to the treatment 
of Attic red-figure vases. For instance, 
Chapter VI. begins with a discussion of 
the transition from black to red-figure 
technique, in which the name of Ando- 
kides is mentioned. It goes on to 
discuss the use of «ados-names, under 
which heading the popularity of the 
kylix is mentioned, and _ Andokides, 
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although he has no connexion with 
xados-names, is again discussed; and 
then refers to the ézroincev and éyparpev 
questions, which had already been 
treated in Part I. Such carelessness of 
arrangement is to be deplored. 

The treatment of early vases (Chapter 
IV.) is clear and sufficient, but that of 
the latest Attic vases—of the Kertch 
and Cyrenaica type—and of the South 
Italian wares is not adequate. It ts in- 
correct, for instance, to say (p. 103) 
that in the latest Attic wares ‘ poly- 
chromy carried all before it’; in the 
larger vases of this ware colour is merely 
an accessory. Nor is it true (p. 108) 
that of the South Italian wares Lucan- 
ian has the greatest affinity to Attic; 
the Campanian vases which Patroni 
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attributed to Saticula are generally 
much closer than average Lucanian 
work. The ‘Pronomos’ vase at Naples, 
figured on Plate 11 as Apulian, is not 
Apulian, but Attic. 

In spite of the faults alluded to, the 
book is a good guide to technical 
questions, and is likely to prove a 
useful handbook to anyone who has 
already some knowledge of Greek vases. 

I have noted one or two misprints : 
P. 14, ‘apotropaeic’; p. 88 (note), 
aaxpos (for dompos), and pavpos (for 
pavpos); Plate 11d, Median (for 
Meidian). On p. rr1, ‘Roman rule 
at Paestum, under the new name of 
Posidonia,’ ‘ Paestum ’ and ‘ Posidonia’ 
have been inverted. 

E. M. W. T. 


A HANDBOOK OF ATTIC RED-FIGURED VASES. 


A Handbook of Attic Red-figured Vases. 
By J.C. Hoppin. Vol. I. Harvard 
University Press. 35s. net. 


PROFESSOR Hoppin’s book is, as it 
were, a dictionary of Attic red-figure 
vases, comprising every vase which has 
been attributed to specific vase-painters, 
but wisely excluding such as have been 
quoted as being merely in the style of 
such-and-such a painter. It does not 
profess to be original, and is, in fact, a 
very valuable tabulation of all the work 
that has been done up to the present in 
grouping and attributing to different 
hands the mass of red-figure vases. 

As further attributions are made, the 
book will need supplementing, and 
probably in some degree modifying ; 
but, in spite of this, the date of publi- 
cation is timely. The fact is that the 
main work on the vases of the best 
periods has been completed by Mr. J. D. 
Beazley—to whom Professor Hoppin 
pays a just acknowledgment in his 
Introduction—and it is only the latest 
Attic vases which await a definite 
classification. A summing up of results, 
therefore, is likely now to have some- 
thing of a permanent value, and arche- 
ologists should be grateful to Professor 
Hoppin for having united in a single 
book all the scattered information con- 
cerning vase attributions. 


Professor Hoppin has chosen to make 
his book eamaniy one of reference, and 
has ranged the various artists, under 
whose names the vases are enumerated, 
in alphabetical, not in (supposed) 
chronological, order—quite the most 
satisfactory classification in a book of 
this kind. A summary of subjects and 
shapes is added to the list of works of 
each artist. It is a little difficult to 
tell without the indices, which await 
the publication of Vol. II., how easy it 
will be to track down single vases—for 
it is upon the indices that the service- 
ableness of a book of this kind must 
largely depend. A museum index of 
vases (with catalogue numbers) and an 
index of references to publications would 
make the book into the handiest pos- 
sible guide to a complicated and 
scattered material. 

The task of any student who wishes 
to become acquainted with the best 
vase-artists of the fifth century will now 
be immensely facilitated, although the 
illustrations, numerous though they be, 
cannot enable one to dispense with the 
more detailed publications. To the 
student looking at vases in a museum 
the book should be a most useful guide. 

[It may be noted that on p. 458 the 
Lewes Collection is wrongly located at 
Oxford instead of Cambridge. | 

E. M. W. T. 
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GRATTI CYNEGETICON QUAE SUPERSUNT. 


Grattt Cynegeticon Quae Supersunt. Cum 
Prolegomenis, Notts Criticts, Commen- 
tario Exegetico. Edidit P. J. ENK, 
Litt. Class. Doctor. Two volumes. 
Royal 8vo. Pp. 102 and 153, one 
plate and seven smaller illustrations. 
Zutphaniae, apud W. J. Thieme 
et Cie., 1918. 


On page 5 of the Introduction to this 
new edition of Grattius we read: ‘ De 
Grattii opere volventibus annis diversis- 
sime iudicatum est,’ and the four pages 
which follow quote the opinions of 
scholars of all ages from Scaliger in 
the sixteenth century to Vollmer in the 
twentieth. The majority of these criti- 
cisms, more particularly those of the 
older scholars, are favourable, and some 
are even enthusiastic in their praise; 
but English writers on Latin literature 
appear to be unanimous in relegating 
Grattius to a very humble rank in the 
company of Roman poets, and this lack 
of appreciation comes as a surprise to 
the present editor, who nevertheless 
takes the opportunity of paying English 
literary criticism a graceful compli- 
ment: ‘non placet (sc. Grattius) philo- 
logis Britannis ; quod non exspectamus, 
cum eos noverimus tantum non semper 
poetarum Romanorum aequos calli- 
dosque iudices esse.’ There is no doubt 
about the side to which the editor him- 
self belongs; he is a stout champion of 
his author, and he gallantly and for the 
most part successfully wards off the 
more violent attacks that are directed 
against him. For example, both in his 
Introduction and in his Commentary, he 
is at great pains to show that Grattius 
is not, as some scholars, especially 
Pierleoni. have sought to prove, a mere 
slavish imitator of Virgil, ‘poetam 
venaticum raro ipsa Maronis verba in 
suum transtulisse carmen,’ and again in 
the note on Grattius’ description of 
Vulcan’s cave, ‘vides Grattium hic 
quoque, verbis est specus ingens exceptis, 
alia dare atque Vergilium,’ and similarly 
in other places, see especially the notes 
on vv. 144, 377, and 410. Pierleoni, we 
readily concede, has gone to absurd 
lengths in collecting parallels in Virgil 
and Grattius, and Curcio also errs in 


the same direction ; on the other hand, 
in addition to several almost identical 
phrases, certain longer passages are in 
their general features so reminiscent of 
Virgil as to leave little doubt in the 
mind of an unbiased observer that 
Grattius was consciously using his 
greater contemporary as a model; 
compare especially the description of 
Vulcan’s cave, Cyn. 430-450, with 
Aeneid 6, 236-259, and also Cyn. 408 ff. 
with Georgics 3, 441 ff. But the short 
summing up on page 26 can hardly be 
termed extravagant in its claims on 
behalf of Grattius; the editor shows an 
exemplary restraint in his judgment 
‘non est magnus poeta, longe post- 
habendus Vergilio, divino illi vati,’ and 
few will dispute the justice of his com- 
plaint ‘nimis inique de eo iudicant 
Pierleonius quique cum eo stant.’ 

In constructing his text the editor 
has carefully considered all variant 
readings and suggested emendations, 
and on the whole a judicious choice has 
been made. In v. 142, however, the 
retention of generosa is metrically very 
harsh; such a lengthening in the un- 
stre.sed part of the foot is, to say 
the least, unlikely, and the easy emen- 
dation to generosam, first suggested by 
Wernsdorf, is almost certainly correct. 
Nor 1s the editor’s conjecture sparsa for 
falsa in v. 203 likely to find favour ; it is 
very hard to believe that a careful 
versifier like Grattius (‘rei metricae_ 
peritissimus,’ as the editor himself tells 
us) could have ended a line with delige 
Sparsa. The editor informs us that 
Grattius usually leaves the quantity of a 
final short syllable unaltered before two 
initial consonants in the word following, 
‘vocalis brevis ante duos consonantes 
apud Grattium fere nusquam produci- 
tur’; but in the examples adduced 
(II. 55), of the two initial consonants the 
second is invariably the liquid 7, and to 
support a proposed reading deligé sparsa 
by sanguiné crescet or excerneré pees re- 
veals a surprising ignorance of the rules 
of Latin versification. 

The Protean variety of shape in which 
the Latinised names of several scholars 
masquerade ,is.rather amusing, but at 
times tends to» mystify the reader. 
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Schenkl appears in the following guises : 
A. Schenkl, Henricus Schenkl, H. Schenk- 
linus, Henricus Schenklius, Schenkelius, and 
plain Schenkl. On one page we read 
‘defendit Vollmer,’ on the next ‘ inter- 
punxit Vollmerus’; similarly ‘ Postgate 
putat,’ but ‘ Postgatius interpungit.’ 
Again, Vol. I. 34, 1. 25 we find apogra- 
phum (acc.), but |. 29 of the same page 
apographon (acc.). In the list of disser- 
tations (I. 39) there is no obvious reason 
for interposing half a page of other 
references between different articles by 
Radermacher and by Curcio. 

Against these comparatively trifling 
blemishes, which a close revision would 
soon rectify, must be set the many 
praiseworthy features of this edition. 
Vol. I. gives us a useful introduction 
(pp. 1-35) and bibliography (pp. 35-40), 
a carefully weighed text with good 
apparatus criticus (pp. 42-72) —‘ virorum 
doctorum coniecturas in apparatu critico 
multo plures commemoravi quam 
Vollmerus’ is the editor’s claim—and 
an excellent index verborum (pp. 75-100) ; 
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Vol. II. contains a very full Commentary 
(153 pages—the text and apparatus 
criticus occupy only 30 pages) with 
copious extracts from ancient and 
modern authors in illustration of the 
more difficult technical passages; the 
different methods of netting and snaring 
are carefully explained with diagrams 
and illustrations, and it is obvious that 
the editor has spared himself no trouble 
in his search for passages from Latin 
and Greek writers which can in any way 
illuminate the text he is expounding. 
Perhaps it is not altogether unseason- 
able to call attention to an excursus on 
rabies (II. 150-152) consisting of a long 
quotation from Brehm, which gives usa 
most vivid description of the symptoms 
of this ‘ mala atque incondita pestis.’ 

A few misprints have been noted, 
I. 23, 1. 22 saepa, I. 32, 1. g fllammae, 
and II. 70, 1. 11, where the reference 
should be to v. 142 (not v. 144). 


G. E. K. BRAUNHOLTZ. 
Middlesex Regiment. 


THE PARAVIA EDITIONS OF THE MINOR WORKS OF TACITUS. 


Cornelii Taciti: (1) Dialogus de Oratorn- 
bus. Recensuit, praefatus est, appen- 
dice critica et indicibus instruxit 


FRIDERICUS CAROLUS WICK. Pp. 
xxiv+60. L. 1.50. 

(2) De Vita Juli Agricolae Liber. Re- 
censuit, praefatus est, appendice 


critica instruxit CAESAR ANNIBALDI. 
Accedunt De Cornelio Tacito testi- 
monia uetera a Carolo Pascal con- 
lecta. Pp. xx+54. L. 1.25. 

(3) De Origine et situ Germanorum 
Liber. Ad fidem praecipue codicis 
Aesini recensuit, praefatus est CAESAR 
ANNIBALDI. Appendicem criticam in 
Taciti libellum, scriptorum Roman- 
orum de Germanis ueteribus testi- 
monia selecta adiecit Carolus Pascal. 
Pp. xu+62. L. 1.25. 

(Torino: Stamperia Reale di G. B. 
Paravia e Comp.) 


IT is particularly appropriate that of 
the recent Paravia texts of the minor 
works of Tacitus two should have been 
edited by Professor Cesare Annibaldi; 


for it was he who made the momentous 
discovery some sixteen years ago of a 
manuscript at Iesi containing, along 
with Dictys Cretensts, both the Agricola 
and the Germanta, and including one 
quaternion considered to be a veritable 
portion of the Codex Hersfeldensts of 
the ninth or tenth century, the source 
from which ‘are derived all known 
manuscripts of the minor works, 
whether the number be fourteen, as in 
the case of the Dzalogus, or only four, 
as in the case of the Agricola. And 
even those four mark an advance. 
When Furneaux published his edition 
of the Agricola in 1898, there were 
available just two manuscripts of the 
text, both in the Vatican; but within 
a few years the find at Toledo of the 
Codex Toletanus and at Iesi of the 
Aesinus doubled the witnesses at least 
numerically, though they did not prove 
to be independent of the Hersfeld 
tradition. 

These ,volumes . very satisfactorily 
fulfil the~ admirable purpose of the 
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series, which is to provide for Italy at 
a reasonable price a collection of Latin 
texts critically revised by scholars of 
recognised competence. Questions of 
subject-matter are, therefore, not dealt 
with except in so far as the general 
editor of the series, Professor Pascal of 
Pavia, has added to the Agricola a 
Latin life of the subject of the biography 
and a collection of the ancient infor- 
mation regarding its author, and has 
equipped the Germania with a most 
suggestive, because historically illu- 
minating, set of passages testifying to 
the opinions of the ancient world about 
the Germans. 

As all three works were contained in 
the Codex Hersfeldensts, it is natural that 
the prefaces should to some extent 
traverse the same ground, and concern 
themselves with the history and charac- 
ter of the parent manuscript and its 
descendants; with Sabbadini’s dis- 
covery in 1901 of Decembrio’s note on 
the contents of the Hersfeldensis, and 
with the discovery of the Codex A estnus. 
As regards the date of this latter dis- 
covery, it is a remarkable slip that the 
prefaces (as it were, in neglect of Lord 
Melbourne’s famous advice) do not say 
the same thing. Wick, Dialogus, p. vi, 
after recording Sabbadini’s discovery 
‘anno IgoI ineunte’ goes on to record 
the find of the Aesinus ‘ insequenti 
anno,’ t.e¢. 1902. Annibaldi—who as 
the actual discoverer ought to know— 
in his Germanta, p. vil, gives ‘MXMII,’ 
presumably for ‘MCMII,’ but in his 
Agricola, p. vi, ‘ MCMIII.’ 

Wick’s praefatio contains a careful 
account of the earlier editions and of 
the chief manuscripts of the Dialogus. 
He also furnishes reasons for his dis- 
agreement with Gudeman’s opinion that 
the Hersfeld archetype had few con- 
tractions. It is not part of the scheme 
to discuss the authorship of the work, 
and yet, as Lipsius’ edition is men- 
tioned, allusion might have been made 
to his doubt concerning its Tacitean 
origin ; in fact, some might be misled 
as to Lipsius’ attitude by the logical 
implication of ‘reliquorum’ in the 
editor's remark, ‘tamen ut reliquorum 
Taciti operum, sic etiam Dialogi dignam 
quae legeretur editionem primus emisit 
Antuerpiae a. 1574 Iustus Linsius eam- 
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que iterum iterumque meliorem fecit.’ 
The problems connected with a first 
and second gap in the Dtalogus are 
alluded to without any pretence at full 
discussion. 

The scale of the volume makes it 
unreasonable to demand anything like 
the ample apparatus criticus which 
Gudeman gives; as it is, the main 
manuscript variants are adequately 
reported with a fair number of out- 
standing emendations. Several conjec- 
tures by the editor are incorporated in 
the text, of which it may be said that 
some, like religuae tllae and opportune et 
for well-known difficulties in chapters 21 
and 22, are more deserving of con- 
sideration than the counsel of despair 
which prompts for the much amended 
tsicut his... clam in chapter 26 the 
bare substitution of wox. One cannot 
choose but wish that the letters denoting 
the MSS. of the same text could be 
fixed, so as to simplify what may be 
called the algebra of the critical appa- 
ratus in comparing different editions. 
As things are, Gudeman’s A= Wick’s 
B; and Wick’s C=Gudeman'’s D. A 
good deal of needless focusing and 
refocusing is the result of the present 
variation of sigla. 

Annibaldi’s attitude to his text 1s 
more conservative than Wick’s to his. 
This follows inevitably from Annibaldi’s 
belief that the Aesinus is for part of the 
Agricola actually the Hersfeldensts, and 
that the rest of the Agricola and the 
whole of the Germania were copied 
direct from the Hersfeldensis—a view 
which Wissowa does not hold. Anni- 
baldi agrees, therefore, with Sabbadini 
‘che nel codice Esino i critici dovranno 
pur riconoscere come il massimo sos- 
tegno del testo e quale unico apografo 
diretto dell’ archetipo hersfeldese.’ He 
regards the Toletanus as a copy of the 
Aesinus. Consequently these MSs5., 
E and T, have for him a preponderating 
value, and he states in a note prefixed 
to the Agricola, ‘hoc curauimus ut ab 
illo uetustissimo Aesino libro .. . nisi 
cum necessitas cogeret, nunquam dis- 
cederemus.’ And certainly it is of 
interest to observe how often E and T 
confirm old emendations proposed on 
the ‘readings\of ‘the other two M55. 
Thus, in Agr. 15, 5, their feltcrbus sup- 
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plies the need felt by Acidalius in 
conjecturing wstegris; at 17, 3, subitt 
written above the line in E is a cor- 
roboration of a suggested insertion by 
Halm to account for the -que in sus- 
tinuitque ; 18, 4, ET confirm, if con- 
firmation be necessary, Gronovius’ 
change of dubiis to subitis ; 18, 5, the 
reading of E, patrtus, proves Puteolanus 
right; and 19, 1, inturtae of ET justifies 
Puteolanus’ alteration of tncurtae. 
Without making extravagant demands 
On space, more of the best emendations 
might well have been reported where 
the text is specially troublesome: e.g. 
Agr.6, 4, Lipsius’ moderationts for medio 
rationis; and 9g, 3, amarttiem for auart- 
tiam. In 15, 3, the record of the two 
MSS. readings manum and manus 1s 
hardly sufficient help in a passage which 
has exercised the minds of many com- 
mentators ; and at 19, 4, where, for the 
familiar crux ac ludere pretio in AB, 
Wex’s conjecture ac luere is supported 
by ET, one would have welcomed 
mention of such conjectures as ac licert, 
ac recludere, and auctiore. At 31, 5, for 
the impossible 1 paenttentiam laturt 
only Wolfflin’s tn patientiam bellaturt is 
recorded; and in 42, 5, escendere for 
excedere decidedly requires a comment 
that it was Lipsius’ suggestion. This 
reticence is especially noticeable in the 
two cruces of chapter 28, where the 
note on remigante proceeds to the rather 
too summary dismissal ‘ alia alii conati 
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sunt,’ and that on the ‘locus insana- 
bilis’ tad aquam atque ut tlla raptis se, 
after recording Halm’s and Nipperdey’s 
prescriptions, concludes ‘cetera uirorum 
doctorum conamina omittimus.’ Prob- 
ably even a junior student wants more 
food than to be told elsewhere ‘ per- 
multi alii in diuersa abierunt.’ 

The ancient testimonia as to Tacitus’ 
life and writings will be found very 
useful, although a chronological order 
of sources might have been even more 
instructive than the alphabetical. Since 
the whole of the letters addressed by 
Pliny to Tacitus, and not merely those 
in which Tacitus’ name occurs, may be 
held to constitute testimonita in a sense, 
a list of the letters to Tacitus is 
judiciously added to the quotations. 
By some curious oversight, however, 
Pliny VII. 33 is omitted. The editors 
are to be congratulated on the proof- 
reading ingeneral. Amonga fewslight 
errors noticed are longiquitas, Agr. 31; 
ad decus for ac decus, Agr. 33; and 
expunta on p. 37 of the apparatus 
criticus. Inthe critical note on Agr. 18 
‘patrius EB Puteolanus; prius A; prius 
Lb; proprius Wex,’ one gucsses that 
EB 1s wrong for ET, for B is reported 
in the same note to read przus. 


J. WicHT DuFF. 
Armstrong Coliege, 


University of Durham, 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 


BOETHIUS. 


Boethius, The Theological Treatises, with 
an English Translation by H. F. 
STEWART, D.D., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and E. K. RAND, 
Ph.D., Professor of Latin in Harvard 
University. The Consolation of Philo- 
sophy, with the English Translation 
of ‘L.T.’ (1609). Loeb Classical 
Library. One vol. Pp. xiv+ 420. 
London : William Heinemann, IgIq. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE wisdom of including Boethius 
among the volumes of the Loeb Classical 
Library is fully justified by the issue of 
this admirable edition, which, besides 


the Philosophiae Consolatio (in which 
Philosophy, as a comely woman, holds 
converse with Boethius), contains the 
five brief theological treatises which are 
now, we believe, translated for the first 
time. The familiar dialogue, with the 
thirty-nine poems in a variety of metres, 
invests the Consolattio with peculiar 
interest. It contains so much that is 
beautiful in sentiment that the reader 
is instinctively moved to claim for it a 
more exalted place than its theistic 
colouring would seem to warrant. With- 
out a trace of direct Christian doctrine, 
it, yet abounds) in religious suggestive- 
ness; it is, in short, a philosophy that 
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is dominated by something greater than 
itself. There is an undercurrent which 
may be fitly described as a stream of 
Christian influence that is content to 
flow without positively asserting itself. 
It is a philosophy that believes in the 
efficacy of prayer and the workings 
of divine providence—elements that 
minister to the consolation of the dis- 
tressed. It is interesting to follow out 
the relationship of a philosophy that 
sees God to be all inall, to the Christian 
theology as laid down in the Tractates, 
which addresses itself to the faith as 
well as to the intellect. The consolation 
derived from philosophy develops a 
theory that rises to the supreme height 
of face-to-face recognition of the Infinite, 
and places absolute dependence on the 
verities of religion, so that we may say 
the one forms the complement of the 
other, the faculty of the understanding 
being actively employed in the un- 
ravelling of divine mysteries. While 
the Consolatio sets forward a philosophy 
calculated to banish sorrow, the Tract- 
ates are to be distinguished as central- 
ising in a philosophy that concerns 
itself with a higher sphere. Hence we 
welcome the combined contents of the 
volume before us. The much-debated 
question as to whether Boethius was, 
at the time of writing the Consolatio, a 
professed Christian will doubtless con- 
tinue to disturb some minds; the 
exclusion, however, of definite state- 
ments as to Christian faith and practice 
need not be held to convey the idea of 
abstension therefrom, when, for aught 
we know, prudence may have called for 
momentary reserve. The design of the 
Consolatio was, doubtless, viewed from 
a standpoint with which we are un- 
acquainted, yet, at all events, it may be 
said to approach the domain of the 
faith that inspires a Christian. The 
philosophic system that engrossed the 
attention of Boethius is deduced in 
the main from the tenets of Plato, Zeno, 
and Aristotle, which has caused him to 
to be regarded as a Stoic rather than a 
Christian. He certainly draws largely 
upon these sources, but he is to a great 
extent his own interpreter. Several 
passages in his poems are reminiscent 
of Latin authors, while one of the most 
delightful of his sets of verses (accom- 
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panied by an equally dignified trans- 
lation) is founded on the first part of 
Plato’s Timaeus; indeed, two whole 
chapters in Book IV. are a kind of 
paraphrase of the Gorgias. 

The text of the Consolatio used by 
Dr. Rand is based upon the investiga- 
tions of the best authorities, with whose 
labours he is familiar. The production 
of the Opuscula Sacra in the form here 
presented is in every way a distinct gain 
to classical and theological literature ; 
they exhibit constructive reasoning and 
a deep insight of a very high order. 
Boethius is eminent among scholastic 
theologians in elucidating those nice 
distinctions that distracted the minds 
of Christian controversialists in the 
days of the Arian feuds. On the 
assumption, mainly, that the Christian 
element is altogether wanting in the 
Consolatto, the authenticity of these 
theological treatises (dedicated respect- 
ively to Boethius’ father-in-law and to 
John the Deacon) has been questioned, 
but on insufficient grounds. The con- 
troverted point has now, we may 
assume, been definitely set at rest by 
the confirmatory evidence of a fragment 
of Cassiodorus, in which certain of these 
tracts are positively ascribed to his 
friend Boethius. But apart from this 
discovery, internal evidence seems to 
support the authorship of Boethius. 
A connection between the diverse 
writings of our author exists in the true 
conception of God, as set out in the 
Consolatto, when viewed side by side 
with the presentation in the Tractates 
of the One in whom unity centres and 
all fulness dwells. The divinity formu- 
lated in the philosophy of Boethius, 
while it rises to a sublime height in the 
Consolatio, only attains the summit in 
the clearer revelation of the attributes 
of the divine personality portrayed in 
the Tractates. These latter were 
written in the earlier years of Boethius’ 
life. As precise statements of cherished 
Christian dogma, designed to counter- 
act the errors of Arius and others, they 
furnish us with a clear insight into the 
sublimities of the Catholic faith. These 
views were certainly brought promi- 
nently forward, and the contentions of 
Boethius for the faith gave strength to 
the;,.movementi()9 In his _ theological 
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treatises, based in large measure on the 
writings of St. Augustine, Boethius 
freely adopted the current terms em- 
ployed in the controversy, e.g. substantia 
(Urroctacts), persona (mpocwTov), sub- 
Sistentia, essentia (ovota), etc., but with 
some perplexing variations probably due 
to Aristotelianinfluence. His definition 
of persona, ‘naturae rationabilisindividua 
substantia, was received by St. Thomas 
and the Schoolmen as classical. The 
Consolatio clearly had another object 
and purpose in view than Christian 
propaganda ; faith and reason must for 
the nonce be regarded apart, after the 
manner of the Schoolmen. Written as 
life was closing, in the solitude of his 
prison, Boethius may even have deemed 
it advisable, for purposes we fail to 
recognise, to do more than regard the 
philosophical side of life. This could 
be effected without disparagement of 
the higher Christian teaching, without 
ignoring or slighting it. In the lofty 
utterances of the Consolatto, wherein 
foundation truths are enforced in re- 
spect of man’s relationship to God, 
there may be found a ready means of 
access to higher things. Certainly the 
metaphysical theology of Boethius—his 
attempt to enable the finite mind to 
grasp the Infinite—is at once stimulating 
and progressive. The Tractates are 
altogether on a different level, but the 
process of reasoning is not dissimilar, 
and we arrive at the conclusion that the 
philosophy of consolation and _ the 
dictates embodied in the Christian 
religion are one and the same, in prin- 
ciple and purpose, and are directed to 
a like end. The combination of the 
Tractates in one volume with the 
Consolatio appears to us highly judicious, 
emphasising not only the individuality 
of the writer, but marking the inter- 
dependence of the several works, the 
one upon the other. No other works 
of Boethius would need to be put to 
such a test. Certain it is that the 
philosophical consolation advanced by 
him is far in advance of any system of 
the ancients that preceded him. Al- 
though there is no trace of Christian 
doctrine in the Consolatio, it abounds in 
religious suggestiveness that is very 
comprehensive, while its beautiful and 
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impressive language glows with a fervour 
that is all-embracing. 

Dr. Stewart has translated the 
Tractates with singular felicity. The 
task, by no means an easy one, has been 
accomplished with exceptional vigour 
and grace. In regard to the Consolatio, 
choice has been made of the excellent 
translation which appeared in 1609, 
bearing the initials ‘L.T.’ It is bold 
and clear, and the verse portions de- 
lightful. It is not the first time that 
the Consolation has appeared in an 
edition having the Latin and an English 
translation side by side, on the plan 
adopted in the Loeb series. The Com/forte 
of Philosophye, or Wysdome moche Neces- 
sary for All Men to Read and Know was 
in a similar form. It was the work of 
George Colville, printed partly in black 
letter in 1556 by John Cawoode, and 
dedicated to Queen Mary. The Con- 
solation, as translated by Chaucer, 
printed by Caxton, also appeared (in a 
somewhat attenuated dress) in Latin 
and English; only a few lines of the 
Latin verse in each section are given, 
the entire period following in the 
English prose translation, accompanied 
by a rendering of the text. Chaucer’s 
words associated with the title are 
significant: ‘In this Book are handled 
high and hard obscure Points—viz. 
The Purveyance of God, the Force of 
Destiny, the Freedom of our Wills, and 
the Infallible Prescience of the Almighty ; 
and that the Contemplation of God 
Himself is our Summum Bonum.’ The 
varied descriptions of the Consolation 
by different editors and translators is 
quite remarkable, and goes far to 
establish the wide acceptance of the 
work. The popularity of Boethius 1s 
fully attested by the very numerous 
MSS. and printed editions, particularly 
the Consolation, which as ‘a golden 
volume not unworthy of the leisure of 
Plato or Tully ’ (Gibbon), will assuredly 
retain its reputation in the world of 
letters as a sterling classic and a store- 
house of wise counsel. As an illustra- 
tion of the quality of the translation of 
‘L.T.,’ the following passage, taken at 
random, which ts indicative of Boethius’ 
attachment to music (uttered under 
stress of adversity), may be quoted: 
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‘Musica laris nostri uernacula nunc 
leuiores nunc grauiores modos succinat’ 
(‘ Let music, a little slave belonging to 
our house, chant sometime lighter and 
sometime sadder notes’). 

It is a cause for regret that the 
editors have made no attempt to supply 
a bibliography (one of the usual features 
that distinguish the Loeb volumes). 
We are well aware of the exacting 
nature of such a task, but in regard to 


the works of Boethius it seems to be 
specially called for. The Introduction 
is brief, and the footnotes throughout 
the volume, although somewhat slight, 
are useful, particularly where the rele- 
vancy of a passage corresponding to 
related statements need to be empha- 
sised. We have observed but one 
error (p. 15, 1. 18), where ‘sun’ Is a 
misprint for ‘ Son.’ 
C. H. EvELYN-WHITE. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Patrsotic Poetry, Greek and English. By 
W. Ruys Roserts, Litt.D. Pp. 
vii-I35. London: John Murray. 
3s. 6d. net. 


THIS small but very stimulating volume 
is an expansion of an address delivered 
on the Feast of St. Crispin, 1915 (the 
five-hundredth anniversary of the Battle 
of Agincourt), tothe Literary and Histor- 
ical Society of Leeds University, and to 
the boys of St. Peter’s School, York. 
Taking as his text the well-known lines 

in the Persians of Aeschylus, 

& waides ‘EA\fvwr, (re, 

éXevOepotre warpld’, EdevOepovre Se 


waidas, yuvaixas, Jeary re rarpgswy f5n 
Ofxas Te Tpoybvav: viv beep rdvrwr dywr. 


and reminding his hearers that 1915 
happens to be a year of centenaries of 
events of the greatest significance in 
the history of the nations, Professor 
Rhys Roberts gives an admirable survey 
of the patriotic element in Greek and 
English poetry in general, together 
with a more specific notice of that 
element in Homer, Aeschylus, and 
Shakespeare. Having first illustrated 
the inner meaning of the word ‘ patriot- 
ism, and described the attitude of such 
representative patriots as Achilles and 
Henry V. towards the country of their 
birth, the lecturer proceeds to show 
how the basic national ideals for which 
the Greeks fought at Salamis were not 
essentially different from those for 
which the British nation has been 
fighting during the Great European 
War, and how the results which we 
fervently hope will accrue from our 


victory—namely, Peace, Humanity, and 
Progress—are exactly those to which 
Aeschylus looked forward after the 
repulse of the Barbarians twenty-four 
centuries ago. 

Delivered as this lecture was during 
the dark days of 1915, when the 
shadow of Loos was looming over the 
land and our Cause did not seem to be 
prospering, it must have given renewed 
confidence and inspiration to those 
whose privilege it was to hearit. Pro- 
fessor Roberts obviously felt that at 
such a crisis he was called upon to do 
something more than give his hearers 
a mass of instructive and interesting 
information, that it was his duty to 
‘stablish his brethren’ in their hour of 
trial by reminding them of the glorious 
British traditions of service and sacrifice 
enshrined in our national literature, 
and to convey to them a message of 
hope from those war-tried heroes of 
old time, who, being dead, yet speak to 
us still from the pages of the Ancient 
Classics. The theme which he has 
chosen allows him an excellent oppor- 
tunity of giving full play to his native 
Celtic eloquence, and, if one may say 
so, he is ina position of great advantage 
in that he is a Welshman, not an 
Englishman—he can extol the English 
ideal to an extent to which an average 
Englishman, through very shyness, 
could not bring himself to glorify it. 
Although the war is now happily ended, 
this ‘war-time book’ cannot by any 
means be said to have outlived its use- 
fulness. Whatever contributes towards 
inculcating healthy national, ideals in 
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face of the growing menace of a de- 
cadent internationalism will be wel- 
comed by patriotic Britons for many 
years to come. 

There are copious references through- 
out the book, and the reader will find 
the fifty pages of supplementary notes 
most illuminating. 


The Neo-Platonists. By Tuomas Wuit- 
TAKER. (Second Edition, One 
volume. 8vo. Pp. xv+318. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1918. 12s. 
net. 


In this second edition Mr. Whittaker 
has added to the value of his well-known 
work by a considerable Supplement of 
nearly 100 pages dealing with Proclus. 
Taking advantage of the recent Teubner 
texts of the Commentaries, Mr. Whit- 
taker gives a careful and lucid summary 
of their contents, aiming to bring out 
the ‘real originality and historical im- 
portance’ of the Athenian School as 
represented by its most conspicuous 
teacher. This skilful exposition should 
do much to redeem the reputation of 
Proclus from the charge—too lightly 
brought, and too readily believed by 
critics at second-hand—that he was 
merely a scholastic commentator, erudite 
indeed but lacking in original ability. 
New matter is also presented in the 
Appendix on ‘The Gnostics,’ Mr. 
Whittaker having modified his view of 
the relation of Gnosticism to Chris- 
tianity in the light of more recent 
studies, such as those of Reitzenstein. 
Altogether, the work in its new form 
should prove doubly welcome to all 
students of ancient thought. 


R. G. B. 


Manuel des Etudes grecques et latines. 
Par L. LAuRAND. Fascicule IV.: 
Géographie, Histoire, Institutions 
romaines, 1917; Fascicule V.: Lit- 
térature latine, 1918. Paris: Auguste 
Picard. Each 2fr. sewn; 3fr. in 
boards. 


PROFESSOR LAURAND, who is honour- 
ably known for his studies in Ciceronian 
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style and rhythm, is issuing in eight 
parts, totalling about 800 pages, a 
comprehensive handbook of classical 
culture. The first three numbers, which 
treat of Greek subjects, do not seem to 
have been noticed in this Review; 
Part VI. will deal with Latin grammar, 
Part VII. with metres and certain other 
subordinate subjects; while Part VIII. 
will contain full indices. The present 
two numbers contain pages 379-622 of 
the whole work. We are not attracted 
by such ‘ peptonised’ learning, nor is it 
likely to help greatly any class of 
students. But it is concise, accurate, 
up-to-date, and correctly printed. To 
English readers the ang interest will 
lie in the bibliographies, which are very 
full for a work of this size, and will 
probably suggest some French works 
hitherto unknown to most. The lists of 
English works given are good, though 
sometimes curiously incomplete: e.g. 
under Tacitus Furneaux’ Agricola is 
omitted, though his Germania is named. 
E. E. GENNER. 
Jesus College, 
Oxford. 


Translations of Early Documents. (1.) The 
Book of Jubslees, or, The Little Genesis. 
Translated from the Ethiopic by R. H. 
CHARLES, D.Litt., D.D., with an 
Introduction by G. H. Box. Pp. 
224. S.P.C.K. 4s. net. (II.). The 
Apocalypse of Ezra. Translated from 
the Syriac, with brief annotations by 
G. H. Box. Pp. 115. S.P.C.K. 

2s. 6d. net. (III.). The Apocalypse of 

Abraham. Edited, witha translation 

from the Slavonic, and Notes, by 

G. H. Box and J. 1. Lanpsman. Also, 

The Ascenston of Isaiah, by R. H. 

CHARLES, D.Litt., D.D., with an In- 

troduction by G. H. Box. Pp. 162. 

S.P.C.K. 4s. 6d. net. 


THESE Hellenistic and Palestinian 
Jewish documents have much in 
common. Designed as they are to 
give effect to the study of Christian 
origins, they have a special value and 
importance. The authors of these 
pseudepigraphic writings probably 
sought by the free use of the names they 
bear to amplify and embellish the sacred 
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story in such a way as to create and 
maintain what may have been regarded 
as a waning interest in the Divine reve- 
lation. (I.) The Book of Jubtlees is so 
called from a division into jubilee 
periods of forty-nine years of arevelation 
said to have been given to Moses through 
the medium of an angel. The sub- 
title is due to the narrative largely corre- 
sponding to that in the Book of Genesis. 
The matter is singularly diversified with 
all manner of fable and legend, angel- 
ology and demonology, including a 
plea for the re-constitution of the 
calendar, then a subject of controversy. 
The original was possibly the work of a 
Hebrew priest who wrote either towards 
the close of the second century B.c., or 
at latest in the first century of our era, 
andexpresses the opinions of a large and 
influential section of the Jewish people. 
The Ethiopic and Latin versions are 
based upon a Greek text. Dr. Charles’ 
translation (first published in 1902) is 
grounded upon all the known MSS. 
(II.) The Apocalypse of Ezra (2 Esdras 
iii.-xiv.) 1s now only extant in Latin 
and Oriental translations, severally 
based upon a non-existing Greek version 
from a lost Hebrew text, possibly of 
early second-century date. The ap- 
pended notes are of considerable in- 


terest. (III.) The Apocalypse of Abraham 
has been preserved in old Slavonic 
literature, the oldest MS. (Codex 
Sylvester), taken from the Greek, being 
now in the library of the Holy Synod in 
Moscow, and is of fourteenth-century 
date. The Apocalyptic section rests 
upon the story of Abraham’s sacrifice 
and trance. The Ascension of Isatah 
appeared in a translation from the 
original Greek in 1900, with Dr. Charles’ 
interpretation and criticism; the prin- 
cipal extant version is Ethiopic. There 
is a remarkable description of the 
seven heavens. These pseudepigraphi- 
cal writings seem to have found their 
way into Russia at an early date. They 
contain much that is curious, and 
strange are the inferences drawn from 
the canonical books. A prevailing pes- 
simistic view of the world in most of 
these documents doubtless reflects the 
then popular Jewish feeling. 


BOLSHEVISM. 


xapérw evvopln xadd 7’ FOea> woddgs Epewvor 
Chup cuppaxéove’ dprayal 5¢ Pdvot. 


T. C. WEATHERHEAD. 


OBITUARY 


PROFESSOR F. 


PROFESSOR MHAVERFIELD’S’ sudden 
death on October 1 is a heavy loss 
to Roman studies in England, and in 
particular to the study of Roman 
Britain. We cannot write over him 
Felix opportumtate mortis. He was not 
far past the prime of life, his powers 
and his knowledge were mature, his 
work was far from done. The illness 
which overtook him at the end of 1915 
abated his natural force, but did not 
impair his mental powers nor weaken 
his intellectual interests. He even 
began new pieces of work, including 
a guide to the Roman Wall (would 
that he could have finished it!); but 
the times were unfavourable to serious 


HAVERFIELD. 


learned work, and the horrors of the 
war—the shattering of ideals, the 
severance of old friendships, the loss 
of dear friends, the break-up of Uni- 
versity life, the long years of anxiety— 
all told severely upon him. 

He had a strong individuality and 
a forceful personality. Warm-hearted, 
generous, and loyal, he was direct and 
incisive in thought and speech, and in 
earlier life his candour was apt to ex- 
press itself in brusqueness of manner 
when he encountered sham or preten- 
tiousness or other kinds of foolish- 
ness, but he bore no malice: honestsus 
putabat offendere-quam odisse. He was 
as shrcwd in practical life as in his 
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learned work; a striking tribute was 
paid in 1908 to his sanity and in- 
dependence of judgment when he was 
returned as a member of the Heb- 
domadal Council in defiance of all the 
caucuses, 

It was characteristic of him to leave 
Oxford in 1884 without any special 
reputation (ability tends to go only 
where interest draws it), and to have 
established his name as a Roman his- 
torian before 1891, when he was invited 
to take up the teaching of Roman 
history in Christ Church. During his 
seven or eight years of schoolmastering 
he found his real work, and used his 
holidays to lay deep the foundations of 
his unrivalled knowledge of Romano- 
British antiquities. But he did not 
stop there. Knowing that the work of 
the Romans in Britain could not be 
understood nor appreciated without a 
thorough knowledge of the Empire and 
its Civilisation as a whole, he set him- 
self to get such knowledyve at first hand 
by extensive travel in Europe as far 
as the recesses of the Carpathians. 
Coming into contact with Mommsen, 
he was invited to take charge of the 
Roman epigraphy of Britain for the 
Corpus ot Latin inscriptions, which had 
till then been in Huebner’s hands. His 
first contribution to the Ephemeris Epi- 
graphica was ready in 1889, his last was 
finished in rg12. 

Round this commission developed 
his study of Roman Britain. He 
carried it on in the intervals of college 
duties, both educational and adminis- 
trative, and the value of his work was 
publicly recognised before he was 
elected in 1907 to the Camden Pro- 
fessorship by his appointment as Rhind 
Lecturer in Scotland (1905-6) and as 
Ford Lecturer in Oxford (1906-7). His 
special work—not always appreciated 
and sometimes depreciated as ‘ special- 
ism’ even by University teachers— 
gave to all his teaching and writing 
that firm grip and that note of reality 
which are denied to men of mere book- 
learning. Partly to this he owed his 
great success as a lecturer, partly to 
his concise and almost Tacitean style, 
partly to the fact that he knew better 
than to fling exhaustive discourses, 
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references and all, at the heads of his 
hearers. In lectures, as in business, 
he went straight to the heart of things. 

His great service to history is that 
he put the story of Roman rule in 
Britain on a sure basis, introducing 
science where sciolism had reigned. 
Before his time, in his own trenchant 
words, ‘ prae ceteris hos nostros (anti- 
quarios) scribendi quoddam cacoethes 
invasit. Eduntur societatum archaeo- 
logicarum acta, transactiones sive 
memorias quas vocant, rudis indiges- 
taque moles et  sepulchro potius 
archaeologiae quam monumento futura.’ 
Besides his own learned work, he did 
much to educate and stimulate local 
antiquaries, who responded by making 
him President of many of their societies. 
He was also the moving spirit in the 
foundation of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Roman Studies. His literary 
output was considerable, but the mass 
of it is scattered (and buried) in learned 
periodicals. It is a bitter disappoint- 
ment that his Ford Lectures, so highly 
appreciated as they were, did not lead 
to the publication of a comprehensive 
account of Roman Britain. The hope 
may still be cherished that these Lec- 
tures will see the light: later discovery 
has not materially affected them. The 
small volumes on the Romantsatton of 
Roman Britain, first published in 1905 
and now in its third edition, on the 
Military Aspects of Roman Wales (1910), 
and on Anctent Town-Planning (1913), 
are all models of precise, terse, and 
lucid exposition, bright in style and 
balanced in judgment. His _ other 
numerous monographs on Roman 
History and Roman Britain would 
make up several volumes. It is highly 
desirable that the more important of 
these, particularly the admirable ac- 
counts of Roman towns contributed to 
the Victoria County History and to 
learned journals, should be brought 
together. They would furnish a good 
picture of the development of town life, 
and go far to lessen the void which the 
author’s great knowledge alone could 
have adequately filled. 


J. G. C. ANDERSON. 
Christ Church} Oxford. 
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B. B. ROGERS. 


A SPECIAL tribute is due to the memory 
of Benjamin Bickley Rogers, M.A., 
Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, 
and Barrister-at-law, who throughout a 
long and busy professional life never 
abandoned his early-chosen literary 
work. So far back as 1852 he published 
his translation of the Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes, and finally completed his great 
edition of all the surviving comedies 
with the second edition of the same 
play in 1915. 

It would hardly be possible to praise 
too highly his achievement as a trans- 
lator. At first it was the custom for 
reviewers of his books as they appeared, 
play after play, to say that he was a 
good second to Frere. In reality his 
versions are incomparably superior in 
every point. They possess an extra- 
ordinary spirit and vigour, and possibly 
in this minor but, of course, essential 
respect Frere may be his equal. But in 

tical power, in metrical resource, 
in delicacy of touch and melodious 
phrasing, in depth of appreciation, 
closeness of rendering, terse command 
of language, and every attribute of high 
scholarship, Mr. Rogers strands pre- 
eminent: Frere is not inthe field. For 
English readers, whether acquainted or 
unacquainted with Greek, Mr. Rogers 
has produced the one and only version 
of Aristophanes. 

To his competence as a commentator 
and critic his notes bear amplest 
witness. He was conservative in the 
best sense in his treatment of the text, 
making few alterations of his own, ever 
intolerant of nonsense, and criticising 
with unfailing perspicacity, lucidity, and 
humour the suggestions and opinions 
of others. He could not pen a dull 


line. It has even been said that his 
critical appendices were the most 
attractive and interesting part of his 
books. 

He wrote admirable Introductions to 
the several plays, and all with a charm 
of manner and style peculiarly his own. 
He highly appreciated the great English 
critics to whose penetration and judg- 
ment the received text owes so great a 
debt—Bentley, Porson, Elmsley, Dawes, 
Tyrwhitt, Dobree, etc.—nor did he fail 
to make use of more recent criticism 
whenever it appeared. With the 
wilder flights, however, of the modern 
destructive Higher Criticism, as it calls 
itself, he had little sympathy. ‘ It has,’ 
he says in his appendix to the Peace, 
‘dealt gently with the old Attic Comedy. 
No one has yet discovered that a play 
of Aristophanes is a thing of shreds and 
patches put together by the order of 
Peisistratus; or that it was composed 
by Lord Bacon, or in the days of the 
Maccabees. Doubtless these things 
will come in good time; else how will 
the professorial mind amuse itself in all 
the centuries to be ?’ 

I cannot do better than close with a 
single typical specimen of Mr. Rogers’ 
work : 


Wasps, 1051-9: 


But O for the future, my masters, pray ; 
Show more regard for a genuine bard 
Whao is ever inventing amusements new 
And fresh discoveries, all for you. 
Make much of his play, and store it away, 
And into your wardrobes throw it 
With the citrons sweet : and if this you do, 
Your clothes will be fragrant, the whole year 
through, 
With the volatile wit of the Poet. 


T. L. AGAR. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Discovery, a new monthly periodical 
at sixpence, dealing with interesting 
points of progress in all subjects, ought 
to command the sympathies and the 
subscriptions of all our readers. It is 
supported by leading men in all 


branches of learning, and the board 
of management will include repre- 
sentatives of a number of specialist 
associations. But the periodical is 
intended for educated men, not for 
specialists in particular. 
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ghwiaiay. to quam, ‘than,’ 109) 
E, 
evigilare, 930 — R. 
extremus = minimus, 94d ve-, the prefix, 1046 
vecula, 26a 
H. 
hirundo, ‘ swift,’ 68 Ss. 
honovatum Achillem, to2b f. Scythicae volucres, 436 
stare, ‘to be successful,’ 64d 
M strictuvae chalybum, 1474 
. sub sidere, 936 
mala crux, 26 
? malacrucia, 26 
mandaius, 26b T 
melinsculus, 216 tabulae, 1024 


metella, metellus, 67b tibicen, 42d 
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